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PREFACE. 



In committing to the press a second volume of the 
^^Transactions ov thb Literary and Historical Socistt 
OF Quebec/' it seems necessary to state some particulars 
respecting the origin ,and progress of the Society^ which 
have not appeared in the first volume. We may thus 
account for the discrepancy apparently existing between 
the name adopted by the Society, and its published Trans* 
actions, which, with few exceptions, are not devoted to 
what is strictly considered literary or historical research. 

It is generally known here, that numerous documents 
exist in the Public Offices, in the Convents, and in the 
Possession of Individuals, containing valuable and curious 
matter, hitherto inedited, respecting the Aborigines and 
early settlers of Canada. The Earl of Dalbousie, in found- 
ing a society in Quebec, in the year 1824, had chiefly in 
view tb6 collection and arrangement of these papers, from 
which it was expected that much historical information would 
be gleaned, and fresh light thrown on the state of society, 
customs^ &c. of the Indians in their primitive state, before 
they were corrupted by their intercourse with Europeans. 
—Natural History, and other departments of Science, held 
only a secondary place in the researches about to be insti- 
tttted« But either £rom want of inclination, or sufficient 
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leisure for such pursuits^ or from a difficulty of obtaining 
the documents referred to^ from those in whose possession 
they are^ the Society has not as yet made any considerable 
progress in these primary objects. Matter however of 
another^ and perhaps ndt lets vahi&ble kind, has been 
brought forward ; and it is hoped that the papers contained 
in this volume, on the language of a race that is rapidly 
passing away, and on the productions and capabilities of a 
country hitherto, in a great measure unknown, will be 
rsoeived witk 4K>iiie i»tepest. 

The former Fokitte ef TranMctiMs consisted principally 
of paiperB presented to the lAterary and Historical &>ciet)r3 
between the tkae of its £rst foundation, and the year 1829^ 
During tkis period another eociety was formed in Quebec^ 
for the pronfeoftion of Arts and Sdences in Canada. His 
Bacsdilency Sir James Kempt^ wiio at this time beoame 
the Patron of boik soctetiesi and to whoni^ in their separate 
and united states, tbey are indebted for oonetant and 
Hberal support, suggested tbe advantage that nMist ncerue 
by bringing togetiier whatever taletit or resDuroes either 
possessed. Under bis atisptoes an Union wsfi subsequently 
Sormed between tbem, and the pttesent voluAie is the first 
result of their united efforts. 

Tlioagh the aequisition of in£>rmation on subjects oon«- 
aeoted witb tbe Canadas, is a leading ol^ect with tbe present 
aoeiety) tibnt object is not the only one it has in vi^rw. Of 
^nal importanoe, in its e^mation, b tbe endeavour to 
excite in tlie rising genevsition, a taste for scientific know- 
ledge and pursuits, and Mt the sane time to affiird lacUitins 
for their cultivatioo. With these views, a grant of jBSSO, 
fUfq^lied by the liberality of the Provincial Parliament, 
tDgeriher with a considerable wm £roni the Secie<9^*s pfrivale 
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funds, has been laid out in the purchase of Books on useful 
and Scientific subjects, and of Instruments and Materials 
for Chemical Analysis and experiments, for demonstrations 
in Natural Philosophy, and for Practical Astronomy. The 
MineralogiCal Cabinet, and the collections of native 
Botanical, and Geological specimens, which are daily 
increasing by the kindness of various contributors, will 
tend much towards forwarding the same purpose. And the 
Society expects soon to possess sufficient materials to form 
the subjects of lectures on different sciences, to be delivered 
either by some of its own members, or by occasional 
visitants. 

In accordance with these objects; with the desire of 
giving publication to matters of general interest, and, at 
the same time, of exciting those persons, who possess 
talents and opportunities for observing, to record and 
transmit the result of their observations, the present volume 
is submitted to the Canadian reader. 

Quebec, 30ih December, 1830. 



'Remarks an Coral 4-NIMals in the Gulf qf 
JSt. Lawrence^ by Ca^. Bayfield, R.N. 



X HE rapid growth ot Corals in Tropical climates, is a 
fact which has attracted the attention of naturalists in all 
ages, but it was not until the eud of the sixteenth or 
beginning of theseveuteenth century that their true nature 
appears to have been suspected. From the time of Pliny, 
up to the period I have mentioned, they were considered 
to be marine plants. A French naturalist, I believe, first 
observed that the various ramifications of t}ie coral were 
inhabited by numerous tribes of insects or miuute animaUu 
These animals were observed to have the power of protrnd* 
ing themselves from, and receding into small apertures^ Jt 
has also been noticed, that when first taken out of the sea, 
the points which are protruded are soft, and that they are 
filled with a milky fluid 3 hence it has beeu inferred that 
nature has not been deficient in this any more than in every 
other ci^ with which we are acquainted, in providing 
these animals both ^th the means of subsistence, and of 
forming their peciiliar abode in the oceau* 

It will be unnecessary for me to trespass on the time of 
the society, by entering into a description of the stupendous 
operation of the coral animals in seas between, or in the 
vipfaiity of the Tropics.-^Tbey are best described in tba 
writings of Dr. Foster, and in the voyages of Flinders and 

A 
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Kot^ebue ; more recently still by the French naturalists^ 
MtM* Guoi and Gaimard. These last writers have stated 
that the works of these animals do not commence at si}cl| 
amazing depths as has been suppos^d^ but that they carry 
on the|r ppera|ions around and qn the suq[^nit of s^bmariim 
Xbtoksjf generally at a depth not exceeding tweht^-flve or 
thirty |«8t b^low the snmae t^ the ^ol. Thisdeptb^ 1 have 
little doubt is underrated^ for I have seen coral in the West 
Indies at much greater depths, and the specimens which I 
now pVesenty were obtained from the bottom betweq| 
twenty and thirty fedioms below the surface* 

The various kinds of coral are now stated bv naturalists 
to be the work of various tribes of lithophytic animals, all 
more or less minute, of which the different species of 
madrepores are by far the most numerous. 

The spedmen No. 1, was obtained by accident^ a flsh* 
h<>ok having fastened* in one of its cavities, by which it was 
flrawfi up from the bottom ; the depth was between twenty 
and thirty ftithoms^ and we were then off the north 
coast of the island of Anticosti^ and within the 50th degree 
o^nordi latitude. 1 at first imagined that it was something 
new to find corals in a latitude so far north, but I have 
now my doubts of its bein^ anything veijy uncommon^ from 
finding that Ouvier makes the following observation res- 
pecting some of the genera of lithophytes^ viz. — ** It occurs 
most frequently in tropical climates^ and decreases in 
number and variety as we approach the poles/' 

This specimen is composed of a mass of Anticpsti lime- 
stone, around the sides and upper parts of which is a sort 
of eement^ the produce and the abode of the animals which 
I have next to mention. 

ft will readily be perceived that there are a number of 
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{joints of a dull red eolpur pi^etnidmg from the mas8«<— ^ 
These, when first takm out of the water^ were ah Uvifi^ 
moving with a rapid vibratory motion, as if distressed by 
the diang^ from their own to aaotber eleoient« Tbey were 
&en sojfll, to a. degree sufficient to* admit of beodiogy aii^ 
the itoints were %t a much deeper redir When to^iahed l^ 
the finger, they instantly withdrew tbeaWve^ fa^ l^p. 
apertures^ emittiBg at the saoie tme, a milk-tike ftqid, 
witb^ so* mueb Ibroe as to iodieate tf onsidePabfe pausqiilay^ 
power ; one of them was drawn out^ and appeared to be 
alMBbedtor the bottom^of its eavi^ hy a fiteQus iool» 

Sabseqiiettt raamiaatlon hasy iay^ever^ ma^e me ^ubt 
thifr last iafereiice^ andl am now ef crpimott, that w^at wft 
took for frfoot was- the tdrnfeagm^its'oftiie animal itself 
as wiU appear prebable* from the following observatmns >*-^ 

A pieeeof ihe ^ral matter was* placed* in ipimriajfcie aeid 
dtfuled- wMr about twieeite qaantkyef water* The aoi4 
took up tbO; whole of the caleai^eou^ BGNittev^— TheM 
Femained floating^ in the solution^ a maB$ ef animal aiaHer/ 
gelatinous in appearance, but nevertheless poeses^ed el 
eeoflidenible tenaeky. 

It retained kk^ seme degree its former shape^ and the 
points still remained attached and distinct^ as iar the coral 
state. 

We couM not distinguish the structure of the animal^ 
which, perbapsy could only be perceived by means* of a 
biglriy magnifyiag power^ at a time "wfcen the animal 19 
living or vei^ recently dead* 

That these animak contain a bead|; nmsoidar i^iitem^ 
and alimentary (<anal^ appears nearly eertaia k<mk 4ie 
preceding observations;^ I am therefore of opjnipQ^. tlipir 
each of the points which has been mentioned as having the 
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power of protruding and withdrawing itself, and also of 
secreting and ejecting a milk-like ftuid^ apparently for the 
purpose of forming its habitation^ is a distinct, but not a 
separate animal. 

It is known that some of the zoophyta multiply life by 
Arowing out animated branches, or polypes, which possess 
ihe power of spontaneous motion, and of throwing out new 
shoots in their turn. 

* Thede shoots, or branches, thus possessing the powers 
of the original aninial, may be said to be distinct although 
not separate. 

It is from a consideration of the preceding observations 
rcl^;iecting zoophytic animials, joined to what L have 
observed and related respecting the animals now under 
consideration, that I have formed the opinion above given, 
viz. — ^that the animated points are distinct, yet not separate 
aikimals. I think that they are shoots thrown out by the 
original animal. — At any rate three or four of them were 
fbond united to the general animal mass, after the carbo- 
nate <^ lime had been separated by the process before 
mentioned. 

One hundred grains of the coral yielded eight of animal 
matter when perfectly dried. Small as this quantity 
appears, it occupies a very large comparative space when 
wet, and probably also in its living state. 

I regret that our engrossing duties did not admit of our 
examining the animals before death. They died soon after 
being taken from the sea, and when next looked at, which 
was not until some time afterwards, were found to be 
consolidated into their present coral state* 

Besides the animals which I have been speaking of, there 
was a species of marine polypi on the surface of the coral 
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mass which^ at firsts we mistook for s<sa-weed^ and were 
only aware of our mistake when we observed them to 
shrink from the touch. These were perfectly flexible, like 
sea-weed^ and appeared to have nothing to do. with . the 
formation of coral. They have become so brittle, Aat they 
could not easily be preserved, and only one or two remained 
on the specimen^ but several others I have placed in the 
accompanying scallop shell. There are also several ^n^ 
shells agglutinated to the coral, and one or. two mysute 
and radiated crustaceous animals. 

The specimen No. 2, is a small sprig or branch of pei;fect 
coral, also from the coast of Anticosti. It was brought up 
from a depth exceeding twenty fathoms^ sticking to the 
tallow at the bottom of the sounding lead. 

From its radiated structure, which may be discovered, by 
inspecting it with a lens, it was in all probability the abq^ 
and the produce of a species of madrepore. 

The specimen No. 3, was submitted to my inspection by 
our worthy President, the Chief Justice, it was also brought 
up from the bottom, adhering to a sounding lead, and with 
the exception of the polypi at its top, appears similar to 
No. 1 ; but as I did not see it living I cannot speak parti- 
cularly respecting it^ 

The specimen No. 4, was hooked up from a depth of 
thirty fathoms, in the bay of Gasp^. There are traces of 
coral-like concretions on it, but I give it principally on 
account of the crustaceous animals which were living in 
Its cavities, and which still remain. 

In presenting these specimens and accompanying remarks 
to the society, I have been actuated, less by a hope of 
communicating a new Tact, than by a conyiction of the 
utility of putting thus upon record, the existence of cori^l 
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Mimtft iv the se« ettmwd the island of Anticosti. fhe 
tlpd^Ses af^ probabfy far from numerous, and their op^ra^ 
tfekii ittsigftificdtft, ti^heti (Compared with the labours olf 
tifmihU: thotlgh infltiltety more numeroust tribes in tropical 
t^Hd. Yet every tSbttig relating tor a department of Natural 
Hfanwy, a» ytt otity iihperfectly known, tnust be interesting^ 
IttMi I dttt ciot aW£Cr6 that any one has before noticed the 
««&MeMe6f corals in the Culf of St Lawrence. 

I Ctttiliot cotidbde tfiese remarks without comifillnicating 
to the society, those refiecfions which have been forced 
ttpm Aiymhrdf by <fae (Consideration of the foregoing fiuOs.--* 
iSkdhgf teaehed us that the numerous ibssil corals and 
Mfnd(&is at te^t&ceoti^ afiimals fbuAd in the limestone strata 
must have lived Md died in ancient seas. These once sub- 
lliaf hte anlrdta hdve be^ii laid bare either by the recession of 
1h6 primeVKl ocean, or have been upheaved by a foroe firom 
beneath, which has formed our present continents and 
feldftds ittsome extremely remote pefiod, probably antece- 
detfC to the dres&tion of man. 

Ttttnm^ from the consideration of the past, to that of the 
presedt, do tre fiot perceive that numerous tribes of coral 
folflttah £0*6 istitl existing in our present ocean — that 
numerous tribes of testacea and Crustacea still live and die 
iAkf Al of which* contribute to create, or collect together 
ttCi hmnense quantity of calcareous matter ? The rivers, 
too, donstaiitty carry down to the ocean great quantities of 
(he y!dtrlo\i^ earths, which are for a time held in suspension^ 
and finally deposited at the bottom of our seas. Similar 
CttiXS^ 'dVt tlierfore sfitl' at work. New strata are imper"« 
CIgjrti&ty forming, and it appears to be no extravagant 
Sttppositioti, that they may hereafter be destined for the 
^ppoft of vegetable or animal life, or even that the various 
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phenpniena attending their future state^ their oxg^c 
remains, i&c. ipay exercise the reasoning powers of ^ fvfivx^ 
race of i^iMxkind. 



Memark^ on the District trav&rsed by the 
St. Mavwcr E:5{:]pjB»iTioN, in ^ Stmmmr 



Tm itttefition of the few following pages is to 
give a concise account of the compouent p^ts of 
the rock and sqU forming the . shores of the riy^n 
apd lakea explored, and to ^stabli^h the prohl^l^iUtj 
of the sjftme foi:aiMioa exl^mding ove? the i^lef* 



The imposs^)ility of ascertaiatpg the agricultural re« 
sources qf ^ oQuntiry, fro?a merely pa^sii;^ up a riveiv is 
a very prevalent opinion, and one that would in the nwM 
be jjust^ were t^he ascent pugr^^ued in a direct lim, ff» ift 
does sometimes occur that the shores of a river are V>w wA 
covered with sand for a eonaiderahle distawe ^wkt, 
although on further ex.aiuiuatiau« tibie soli may be found to 
improve and the timber become of a finer deficriptiou : bui 
by making lateral exeursiojss up smi^Uer streams and closely 
examining the rock aud soil on their sboires^ a p^tty cor- 
rect Judgement of the country forming the area between 
those streanpts and rivers may be arrived at. 
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From the great sameness prevailing in the primitive 
formation met with on the route pursued^ but little can 
be said on the rocks constituting the range which divide 
the waters flowing into Hudson's Bay and the River St. 
Lawrence^ except accurately describing their occurrence ; 
but it will be necessary to bring before the society one 
concise and general view of the country bordering the 
Rivers St. MauJrice and aux Lievres^ and also on the great 
chain of lakes lying between those two rivers ; in order 
to prove the probability of the area comprised within their 
limits being of the same primitive formation^ and covered 
with the same description of silecious sand^ as that fouiid 
constituting the shores of those waters. 

At Three Rivers there exists an alluvial deposit of 
silecious sand extending about nine miles to the north- 
ward^ forming a moderate sized hill on the south side of 
the St. Maurice. This hill abruptly terminates at the 
village of the Forges^ and a lower and more level track 
stretches several miles farther to the north. This flat^ 
although lower than the bill^ is considerably higher than 
the river^ and contains one or two extensive swamps 3 
but the soiris of the same silecious sand as that found at 
Three Rivers. 

Near the Gabelle Rapids^ and on the south side of the 
river is a formation of limestone^ containing embedded 
organic remains. At the Rapid Grais this limestone gives 
place to a sandstone^ apparently fit for mill purposes; 
both these formations rest on the sienitic rock which forms 
the bed of the river. Where the sandstone terminates 
are large deposits of white clay bearing a thick covering of 
silecious sand. This clay ceases a little above Pigeon 
island ', and excepting at the Portage of the Shewanahegan^i 
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afi^ on the north shore near Cape le Blanc, where a small 

• 1 ■ f ; . ' ' ' ' ■ 

deposit of clay again makes its appearance^ nothing but a 
light silecious sand is met with, resting to various depths 
Qn^the primitive rock, ps far as \Vemontachinque. 

In some places, partici^larly at the lower Caribou I^oun- 
tain, and immediately above Rat River, the sand hills are 
from eighty, to upwards of one hundred feet in height. 

jOnthe west sifle of I^ke .^anjeamagouth, a bed of clay 
is ag^jn found ^i^^retching towards the south ; and ^bis 
icla^^y fleposit is ^fallen in with on the middle and lower 
parts of the Riv^r aux Lievres. 

^he si^nitic rock which is found as low as the Grais 
Rapids, and probably extending ijelow the Gabelle, con- 
tains a little .black mica, but not sufficient to alter the 
character of the rock. On the shores are immense bowl- 
ders pf quartz,, containing abundance of common garnet, 
ip some respects similar to the manganesian garnet, and 
possibly owing their violaceous hue to the presence of 
(^xide,ofmanganise. 

I - k 1 ■ 

At the junction of. the Shewanahegan with the St. 
l^aurice,,we observe that remarkable subsidence of the 
land which forms the extensive basin, receiving the waters 
of the St. Maurice and Shewanahegan in one blended 
Stream. On the north side of the basin is the almost perpen- 
dicular precipice of sienite, down which rush the waters of 
the St. , Maurice in two separate falls, the river being divided 
by an island nearly a quarter of a mile in width. These 
falls are estimated at one hui^dred and fifty feet in height. 
,^t the foot of the precipice lye confusedly heaped together 
the debris of the rock, and opposite on the north shore are 
.large blopks of a similar garnet-rock, as that before des- 
i^ribed at the Rapid Grais ^ except that they contain a very 
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small quantity of mica in thin layers. It is not improbable 
that the watere of the St. Maurice, may in time, force for 
themselves another channel through the clayey neck of 
land, over which now runs the portage, and thus form a 
third fall to tlie southward of the other two, and nearer the 
Shewanahegan River. 

Another subsidence in the bed of the river occurs at 
the falls of the Grande Mere, about eleven miles above the 
Shewanahegan. These are near sixty feet in height, and 
pour over a rock of sienite, forming at their foot a similar 
basin and nearly of the same extent as that at the Shewa- 
nahegan. Here the river, in its course to the St. Lawrence, 
takes a turn almost at right angles; a circumstance com- 
mon at all the falls and most of the rapids, not only on this, 
but many other rivers. 

The rock from hence as far as Cape le Blanc, a high 
perpendicular precipice near seven miles higher up theriver, 
continues to be a sienite with hornblende in excess ; but at 
that Cape the hornblende diminishes in quantity, and the 
quartz and light red felspar occur in large sized crystals. 
This rock is much stained with the oxide of iron, particu- 
larly near the summit. Immense fissures intersect the 
rock in various directions, and bear evident marks of the 
excessive violence of that awful concussion which has 
thus torn asunder large mountains. 

The sienitic formation continues without intermission as 
high as Wemontachinque. Occasionally, and for a short 
distance, it passes by regular gradation into gniess and 
very coarse granite, frequently containing crystals of 
garnet. 

Large blocks of red felspar were seeen lying on the 
shores of the river and embeded in the rock in situ.— 
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Sometimes from the total absence of mica and hornblende 
the formation consisted of only two simple crystalline 
minerals, quartz and felspar, occasionally containing large 
masses of pure rock-crystal ; and in one or two instances 
small portions of common magnetic iron ore. 

On the River Nawartnoo, above the falls of Kanowdy, 
which lye some miles to the west of Rat River Post, the 
rock parts with its hornblende for some distance, and the 
place is supplied by small specks of black mica, and a 
little shorl. On the east shore of one of the lakes in this 
neighborhood, there occurred some common magnetic 
iron ore. 

At the upper end of one of the small lakes of the Coo- 
coo-cash, communicating between the Rivers Vermilion 
and St. Maurice, was a strong chalybeate spring running 
through a bed of ferruginous clay, leaving a thick deposit 
of oxide of iron This stream seems to pass under a bank 
of gravel and coarse sand about thirty feet high, and two 
hundred and fifty feet wide, dividing this lake from another. 

At Wemontachinque, and some other parts of the river, 
the rocks frequently contain small embedded crystals of 
deep red garnet ; and sometimes was observed a compound 
rock of considerable extent, composed of common quartz, 
small crystals of flesh-red felspar, mica, hornblende and 
minute crystals of garnet. On the north shore of lake 
Malowin, we noticed crystals of iron glance and shorl 
embedded in coarse granite ; these minerals we occasionally 
met with on other parts of the route. 

About fifty miles above Lac du Sable on the River aux 
Lievres, is first seen a formation of calcareous spar. This 
rock occurs in small rhomboidal crystals, closely aggre- 
gated, its external structure much resembling tabular spar. 
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A vein of granular limestone nearly approaching iti 
appearance to dolamite^ runs through the calcareous 
formation^ which is also intersected with broad veins of 
Quartz anil hornblende. This hornblende in many instances 
is vesicular^ the vesicles filled with crystals of calcareous 
spar; there also occurred masses of quartz, containing 
nodules of the calcareous rock. At one place was observed 
a broad vien of epidote^ running through the calcareous 
spar with an upper strata of quartz resting upon it ; thin 
veins of calcareous spar passed through this epidote. 

We occasionally fell in with flie calcareous formation, 
until we reached Lac du Sable^ where we again noticed it 
bn the north shore^ underlying a rock of light grey lime- 
stone containing in its composition an admixture of silecious 
matter^ and some small orbicular crystals of milk colored 
quartz. These rocks are isituate close to the edge of the 
lakes and rising immediately above them is a hill of sienite 
thinly covered with sand. The sienite is of a dark color, 
apparently stained with the oxide of iron. 

Between Lac idu Sable and the River Ottawa^ we alter- 
nately fell in with the calcareous spar, and sienite^ the 
hills being invariably composed of the latter. At the foot 
of the Cedar Portage, a few miles below Lac du Sable, the 
calcareous spar occurred, forming the bed of the river^ 
but intersected with broad veins of silecious limestone. 

» ^ 

abounding in large crystals of talcy mica and white iron 
pyrites. The portage^ which is rather above the level of 
the river, runs over a rock of sienite. About ten yai'ds 
from the west shore rises a small hill of sienite^ about two 
hundred feet in circumference^ covered with moss and 
trees : the channel between it and the main shore consists 
of tlie calcareous spar, abounding with mica; near the 
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stidmit of the hill, ab6ut twenty feet ^bove the water-mftflir, 
wats procured a specimen of what, ^t first, appeared to be 
fluate of lime, but upon e^aniinatidh U^e bdVe reason t6 
believe it td be azurite. Immeh^e quantities of apatite 
(phosphat df Hiiie) w^s aggregated in ^eitts, running 
through the calc'dreoils spair, which formed the dry channel 
between the i^niall i^ienitic hill and the mtlih li^iid. 

On the shdres of the " Little Lake of White JPisb,*' about 
Balif a mife to tlife Wfest ot the {iost near Lac dh Sable, and 
^iso ofa the shore bf Ihe "Gi-e^t Lake of Whitfe iFish,*' to 
the southW^d bt the posl> We?e noticed fat^gift blocks rf 
talcareou's fep'ar, conUifaiiig stiiall porttokife of dirturet of 
iron, in one block, from \vblch a speciiheii was procured, 
were found crystals df epidote. The portages leading to 
these lakes rah ovet fcili^ of ^'nite. 

At the foot of the Mill Portage, tfctee or four miles 
aboVe the Ottawa, the 'rock consists of red felspai-, orf an 
earthy appearance, Wth quartz &nd specks 6f serpentine. 
Overlying this I'o'ck fe ^ brttad Vein df -calcareous spar 
containing some ckrbtiret 61 iroh. 

In the vallies lying between the broken ranges of hiHs, 
are found deposits of sltecidus sand to gf eat depths ; but on 
the tdps of tho^e Tiill's the covering of sand Is scanty.*— 
^here the beds of calcStreoiis spar occur in the vallies, k 
different s^pecies of timber is gen^nalTy found, from ftelt 
covering the sides and summits of the '^djticent m6untaiffs. 
In no instance, eXc^fit ftecir theGabelle^^pids onifce south 
side of the River St. Maurice, w^sfeeen the slightest trace of 
fossil organic i^eniaihs ; Uor C6uld the closest scrutiny dis- 
cover among the sand, any fr&gments of Shells ; but in all 
tlie lakes were abundatice of tfhe genus mya. 

The vast chain of Islkes found on the lands' height, and 
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constantly supplied^ not only with living springs^ but by 
the. melting of the great quantities of snow which fall in 
these regions^ find their outlet through the vallies occa- 
sioned by the dip of the mountains towards the south and 
S. S.W. and meeting in their course with the extensive 
basins formed by the subsidence of the rocky strata^ spread 
themselves over the hollows ; thus constituting the smaller 
lakes, which cover nearly one-third of the country lying 
between the lands height and valley of the St. Lawrence. 
These lakes discharge themselves by innumerable shallow 
streams, into the St. Maurice and aux Lievres Rivers, and 
ultimately blend with the waters of the St. Lawrence ; in 
one or two instances the streams swell into large and rapid 
rivers and discharge into the Ottawa and Lake St. Peter 
in a direct course. The beds of all these lakes and rivers 
are of primitive formation, usually covered with sand^ the 
debris of the neighboring rocks. Some of the lakes 
explored, were evidently once of much greater extent; 
while on the other hand some are annually encreasing in 
size, by the spring floods carrying away portions of their 
sandy banks. 

On the summits and sides of the hills were seen immense 
angular fragments of rock, their edges but little worn ; 
many are thickly covered with moss. These fragments 
lye embedded in sand ; and doubtless owe the origin of 
their present situation to that great internal convulsion 
.which has caused the stupendous precipices, so frequently 
seen in these mountain lands. 

At what period this catastrophe took place it is not now 
easy to conjecture, whether at the retiring of the great 
waters which once covered this continent, or whether it 
was the effect of some subsequent earthquake, can be of no 
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immediate consequence to our present object to determine; 
our only desire is to point out the positions in '\yhich those 
rocks are founds and the nature of the materials of which 
they are composed. ^^ 

Having thus given a summary sketch of the rocky 
strata^ it becomes our next business to describe the general 
direction of the mountain belt now under examination. 
At the falls of the Shewanahegan the mountain formation 
may be said to commence. This range runs in a direction 
towards the River Ottawa ; and from all the information 
obtained^ passes between the Lake Masquinong6 and the 
River St. Lawrence ; running a few miles in the rear of 
Montreal, until it joins those hills which branch off near 
Grenville towards the east north-east. The country 
lying at the foot of these hills, between Three Rivers and 
the Ottawa extending to the River St. Lawrence, as well 
as that flat district forming the north shore of the Ottawa 
from the mouth of the River aux Lievres to the Lake of the 
Two Mountains, is, generally speaking, a good description 
of land, and bears fine timber. In this vast extent of low 
land, are found horizontal beds of limestone, containing 
remains of organized beings ; and in some places there 
exist beds of a yellowish loamy clay. A great part of this 
tract is strewed with bowlders of various sizes ; consisting 
of sienite and sienitic granite, similar to the rocks which 
form the hilly barrier to these low lands. The bowlders 
being found scattered over the stratum of secondary 
limestone is in unison with what Professor Buckland met 
with in many parts of Europe ; and their occurrence in 
America is quoted by that able geologist as a confirmation 
of the fact, that the habitable portion of the world, in all 
quarters, has undergone a second and very recent general 
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ddu^e, cert9lp)y from the cir.ci^iipBt^nce pf tbe^e bowlders 
\kW>S .commonly fo^nd lying qn the seqoQdary lime^toiji^e^ 
^d the great size of iD^ny of tfaem^ it »would appear that a 
body of water more powerful in its effects than the .mere 
ayerflowing of a river^ mu3t h^ye been the agent employed 
^p conveyipg them to their present position : — and in .this 
district there is abundant evidence of those waters hj^viip^ 
retired through the twogre&t v^Uies of the Ottawa and St. 
Lawrence^ of course subsequent to the deposit of th^ 
secondary strata. But to resume our description (^ the 
mountain j£^nge. 

From the Shewanab^gan falls^ a hilly country continues 
to form the shores of the St. Maurice as high as,Wepion- 
t^cbinque^ with occasional intervening vallies of SAQd. 
In general an alluvial sapdy fl^t extends from the foot of 
the hills tP the margin of the river, varyipg in width. 

By ascending. the chain of lakes nmning in rear of JUt 
River Post, towards the westward, and branching off to the 
N. E. toy^rds the River Vermiliop, we appertained tb^e 
esxistauQcof .the .sai»e primitive r^nge as that. forming U;ie 
^boi:e3 of the St. JVIaurice, and covered with a similar 
sileeious jsand. As i^x as the eye could com^iand a yi^w 
tojsyards the w^st and sputb-west, we observed broken 
ranges pf bill^.g^nerally dipping towards the St. Lawrence. 
On la^ceuding tbe. River Vermilion we again distinguished 
the same description of hiUy cpunf^ry €!Xtending to the 
$autb->vest ^r a, couside^able dis^npe. On our right hand 
.w,as a core^ojjidinjg formation stretching to the east and 
north-east beyond the shores pf the St. Maurice. Fr^^quently 
the bills were fractured in an aw^ul manner, eifbibiting 
.the bare apd rugged frojQt of stupepdous perpendicular 
cliffs, several Jiupdred feet in height. The sun;u]^itsof 
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these cliffi^ are dovered with sand^ and at their feet lay 
the large angular frf^meiits of the rock^ their angles 
slightly worn by the action of the air. From out of the 
crevices of these fallen masses grew small sized spruce^ 
birch and poplar trees. One of these precipices^ near a 
imle in length, wi|s particularly remarked on the portage 
to Black Beaver iiake ; and another was noticed near the 
Great Lake of the Coo^coo-cash^ in a direction nearly 
south and east. 

From the Co!0-eoo-ca9h to Wemontachinque^ we could 
distinguish, on the west shore of the St. Maurice, similarly 
formed hiUs, with occasional precipices reaching far to 
the westward. 

From We^ontachinque we crossed in nearly a direct 
western coi^rse, to the River aux Lievres. Our route 
generally lay at the northern end of the lakes which over- 
spread die vast basins formed between the spurs of the 
mountains. These spm-s have an almost uniform direction 
to the 8. $• W. ; although occasionally small ridges were 
seen to run in a contrary direction. Some of the lakes 
•afforded an opportunity of examining that portion of the 
country seen from the River Vermilion : invariably it 
app^red to possess the same features as those portions we 
were traversing. It may not be unnecessary to remark 
that this d^ain of lakes lie in the mountain ridge forming 
a part of the lands height. 

At length we descended the River aux Lievres in a 
generally south direction, and observed the mountain lands 
extending to the south and S. S. E.^ also on our right hand 
towards the north-west. In the descent of this river which 
wound its tortuous course through the vallies formed by 
the broken ridges of bills, we were again struck with the 

c 
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appearance of imitiense inland precipices of sienite^ frac^ 
tured in the lilce extraordinary manner as those seen on 
the rivers and lakes explored in the first portion of the 
journey. At Lac du Sable we could clearly distinguish that 
the cduntry to east and south-east was hilly and broken^ and 
it was found the same for a distance of twenty miles below 
that lake. Here a subsidence in the rock occurs and the 
river falls over a precipice of about one hundred feet in 
height. From hence the hills appear to stretch more to 
the E. S: E. and we lost sight of them altogether a few 
miles below the falls ; and the east shore of the river from 
thence, in general consisted of a flat sandy tract spreading 
in a direction towards Grenville. 

About nine miles above its junction with the Ottawa 
the aux Lievres rushes over a bed of sienite, forming a 
series of splendid falls and rapids, surpassing in pictu- 
resque beauty, any thing of the kind we had before seen. 
• On the north shore of the River Ottawa we again fell in 
with the mountain range running parallel with the river in 
a south-east direction. These hills varied from several miles 
to a few hundred yards distance from the water side. Near 
Grenville this range appears to run towards the E. N. E. 
in a direction (as before stated) to join those hills which 
branch off from the River St. Maurice. It is between this 
mountain line and the St. Lawrence and Ottawa that the 
limestone formation is met with, covered with a good soil 
bearing fine timber. The principal places where the 
secondary strata was seen, were Grenville, on the Ottawa^ 
and near the Gabelle Rapids on the St. Maurice ; it is also 
known to exist at the back of Montrieal. 

Having thus shewn that the primitive range of hills, 
covered with sand extends far into the interior from the 
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Rivers ailx Lievresand St. Maurice; that it also dips deep 
to the southward from the shores of. the great chain .o£ 
lakes lying between those rivers ; and that it runs parallel 
with the Ottawa as far as, Grenville*^ from whence it joins 
the chain extending from the Shewanahegan.^ we think it 
can scarcely admit of a doubt, but that. the whole extent of 
country lying within that area^ is of the same primitive forr 
mation covered with a 8ilecious;sand^ as thatwliich con* 
stitutes the mountain belt already descrilied. ... 

Were it necessary we could adduce, many instances of a 
country similarly formed. We particularly remember one 
in Devonshire^ England ; in the district locally called the 
South Hams : this tract of country lies between the sea and 
the Dartmoor Hills, and is remarkable for its fertility. — 
About fourteen miles from Exeter is a flat called Bovey 
Heathy famed for the. submerged wood, or Bovey coal. — 
This heath consists of an extensive bed of pipe-clay oyer- 
Jying the wood coal^ and covered with a deposit of sand 
-which forms the upper surface ; if we except the thin layer 
of peat earth, the gradual accumulation of ages. Numer- 
ous flint quarries are found on the surface abounding in 
organic remains. 

This extensive level is situated at the foot of the Dart* 
moor Hills, about five miles distant from the sei| coast, 
and the intermediate space is occupied, by a hilly; country 
called Haldon, partly formed of sandstone and partly of 
lime rock, covered with a rich red loam. 

The whole extent of the South Hams is about forty miles 
in length and of varied width, lying, as above observed, 
at the foot of a range of barren hills, and bearing a striking 
resemblance, in many of its most important features, to the 
country lying on the borders of the St. Lawrence and 
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Ottawa* It is likewise well known that the interior of tb0 
Dartmoor Hills, is equally barren as the external ridge^ 
corresponding in that respect, with what we have endea<» 
Toured to prove as being the case, in the regions now 
under notice. 

It only remains to say a few words on the agrieultural 
nature of the soil prevailing in the district explored* 
The sand which has been mentioned consists of minute 
crystals of quartz^ feUpar of different colors (generally 
white or red), with, now and then, a small portion of 
hornblende, or mica, but no garnets ex^^ept in the recent 
deposits round the shores of the lakes. The felspar some« 
times occurs in a state of decomposition. This sand is 
mostly covered with a very slight layer of vegetable 
mould. 

Sand, by itself, is well known a$ the very worst 
description of soil that can be met with, and totally unfit 
for agricultural purposes. From its loose silecious nature, 
3t allows water to filter through it, and soon becomes dry; 
consequently the seeds, which have germinated while the 
£oil was wet from the spring showers, become parched up, 
and perish during the summer heats. But sand mixed with 
calcareous earth, becomes more tenacious, and retains moist- 
ure for a greater length of time. On the other hand, if sand 
is mixed ^ith clay, it renders it more loose, each correcting 
the faults of the other, — the sand by itself not retaining 
sufficient moisture for vegetables, and clay not allowing 
the small fibres of their roots to expand freely in search of 
nourishment* It must also be reniarked, that a calcareous 
^oil (like onie composed entirely of sand or clay) is not in 
ftself a good spii, but only so in proportion to the degree 
^ith which it is mixed with decomposed vegetable matter. 
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Tbifi we found liilly exemplified in the beds of calcarecms 
spar lying in most of the valtles in the lower parts of die 
River aux Lievres, where, owing principally to the 
jdeeiduous nature of th(c trees^ the vegetable mould oeeurd 
to a greater depth. 

The decomposed particles of this calcareous rock, blend^ 
ing with the sand, has Improved the soil so much, that it 
gives nourishment to afinef description of wood than is seen 
on the mountain heights ; but still vastly inferior to the 
timber found on the alluvial deposits of rich land reaching 
from the foot of the mountains to the shores of the Ottawii 
and St. Lawrence. 

■ 

When lime is mixed with clay (which constitutes marie) 
it is highly useful in the decomposition of decaying vege- 
table substances \ hence its presence is necessary in the 
decayed animal and vegetable matter, which forms the 
upper stratum in the forests of America. It is ascertained 
that a very small proportion of vegetable mould is necessary 
to form a calcafeous strata into good soil, as is sufficiently 
proved in the numerous instances of sand abounding with 
fragments of shells^ bearing fine crops, with scarcely any 
covering of vegetable earth. From nearly a similar causey 
the timber on the lower parts of the aux Lievres is so much 
finer than on the shores of the St. Maurice, or Great Lakes, 
wheire Uo calclireous spar made its appearance. 

Yet after all the depth of vegetable mould is of primary 
importance ] and in this particular the district in question 
was miserably poor, for it was rarely a strata of mould wai^ 
found more than half an inch in depth and frequently not 
so much. This is to be attributed to the peculiar nature 
pi the spruce and other trees of the pine species not being 
(deciduous :— -but whe^e the young groves of birch an4 
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poplar abound, the annual accumulation of their decayed 
leaves, mixed with the putrid remains of the myriads of 
insects and animals, all of which assist in the decomposition 
of vegetable matter, a thick and rich strata of earth, closely 
resembling, what by horticulturists, is termed garden mould, 
will in time be formed. But even in the richest districts 
of Canada we find the virgin soil soon become, exhausted, 
and requiring an admixture of calcareous matter to assist 
in the decomposition of the stalks and other remains of 
vegetables it has formerly borne. It is well known that 
vegetables buried in a green state, remain in the ground 
inert for a greater length of time than when mixed with 
9ome more active decomposing matter. 

At the posts of Bat River, Wemontachinque and Lao dii 
Sable, where a portion of land has been some years in 
cultivation, the soil is nearly exhausted ; so much so, that 
out of a large field of Indian corn which was sown two 
years since, at the first mentioned post ; not more . than 
twenty stalks have made their appearance, although the 
seed was said to be excellent. At Lac du Sable the corn 
bore only one ear on each stalk : and all other vegetables, 
(except pease,) have yeilded but poor crops for the last two 
or three years ; however, by a judicious application of lime 
the quality of the upper surface may be restored. , 

Unfortunately the prevailing timber in these sandy 
regions being evergreen, the accumulation of vegetable 
mould must of necessity be remarkably slow; and an 
incalculable period will elapse, ere the land in this district 
can be fit to receive the needy settler who depends upon 
the produce of his land alone, for subsistence. 

We now beg leave to conclude, only regretting that a 
limited experience prevents our treating this interesting 
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and important subject with the science it deserves ; and 
resting in hopes that some future explorer wilt throw a 
more , beneficial and instructive light on this branch of 
agricultural geology^ as far as concerns the interior of 
this Province. 



On some Processes m use among the Huron 
INDIANS in Dyeing^ by W. Green, £sq. 



Among the Hurons of Lorette^ the females exclusively 
practice the art of dyeing. 

The substances which are the subjects of their art are 
chiefly porcupine-quills^ elk-hair and leather. 

Their red is extracted from the root of tsu'Voo-yan^ 
(galiufn). The spike which consists of the seeds of the 
sumach with their pericarp and the stsdks to which they 
are attached, are washed in cold water to clean them. 
They are then boiled in soft water. When this water has 
become of a deep brownish red, it is strained through 
flannel. The root of tsa-voo-yan pulverized is infused in 
the sumach water. The porcupine-quill or elk-hair is 
then introduced, and the temperature gradually raised to 
the boiling point, and there sustained a quarter of an 
hour. It is then taken out and rinced in soft water, and 
then it is soaWed for a short time in weak soap and water. 
It is then washed in pure water warm. The red thus dyed 
is a deep scarlet and durable. For lighter tints the time 
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of infiiMon is shorter. The subjieot it» then wrapped up id 
flannel and dried. When so dri^ it retains its roundness. 
Had it been dried in the open mr^ even without lights it 
would have become flattened and contorted. 

Their yellow is of a pure hue^ rather pale and very 
durable. The seeds of ootsigooara osookwa^ (myrica gale^J 
are pounded and mixed with water, and boiled for a 
quarter of an hour. The porcupine-quill or elk-hair is 
then introduced and the ebullition continued for another 
quarter of an hour. It is then withdrawn and washed in 
soap and water and then in pure water. It is then dried 
with the precaution mentioned in the former case. 

Their blue is extracted from green baize. The baize is 
boiled in pure water. When the water has become of a deep 
blue the suljgect is introduced togetbej* with a little alum in 
powder. They are then brought to the boiling pointy and the 
boiling is continued a quarter of an hour, when the subject 
is washed in pure water. It is essential that the baize be 
old, or have been much worn. It then retains its yellow 
and parts with its blue in this process. But if the stufi* be 
new, it parts with both these colours. The blue dyed by 
the Indians of the interior i^ deeper than the above, and 
is said by the Hurons to be derived from indigenous plants, 
no longer known to the latter. 

Green is dyed by boiling a subject previously dyed 
yellow, as above, in the blue decoction above described. 

Brown is dyed with the busk of the butter-nut, (juglans 
cathartica.) 

Black, with the husk of that nut, or with the bark of 
alder or of maple, with sulphate of iron. If with the first 
the black inclines to brown, if with the second it is pur- 
plish, and bluish with the last. 
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In all their dying processes the Hurons avoid bringing 
iron into contact with their materials^ and use vessels of 
polished copper. 



Sketches of the Tete de Boule Indians^ 
River St. Maurice^, by J. AnAMS> Esq. 



Ant information relating to the primitive itiannei*s and 
pursuits of the aborigines of this country, which are now 
fast giving way before the strides of civililsation, must in 
some degree be interesting to the society which I have the 
honor of addressing ; and however incomplete and partial 
those notices^ which the brief opportunities of a very hurried 
progress through the tract to be spoken of^ alone permitted 
me to make, particularly as another and paramount duty 
necessarily occupied nearly the whole of my attention. — 
Still, I consider that in some degree, the few scanty facts, 
which chance or enquiry threw before me, will not prove 
unacceptable ; especially as the race to which they apply 
is now nearly extinct, as a nation, and what yet remains 
of their habits, is fast fading away into that obscurity which 
has excluded the histories of many early people from the 
book of record, and thereby deprived philosophy of the 
means of tracing the moral progress of man from his savage 
infancy, through the periods of improvement, maturity 
and decline, to the last melancholy state of consummated 
social decay. ' 

Such, in so far as relates to the earliest portion of their 
history, has been the fate of Greece and Rome, not to ascend 
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IP the remol^r eras of African and Anatic qational infancy, 
or even to the meridian spiendor of many of their empires. 
The efforts of gigantic learning have been foiled in attempt^ 
to tear away the veil of concealment from the picture of 
the early times of even these comparatively modern states; 
and in lieu of a well defined though distant view of what 
they were, and how they had risen gradually from barbar- 
ism to perfection, it is^ altogether confuted or lost \ and our 
earliest historical records place them before us in a situation 
elevated far above primoeval habits : — barbarous and rude, 
it is true, in their customs, but builders of ships and of 
palaces ; skilful £%bricators of steel and of clothing, and 
organised, at the time of our first acquaintance with thfm, 
into qaoiiarchies and political combinations much advao/eed 
beyond what we can imagine to have been then, as is now, 
the condition of primitive natural man* 

What an interesting relique would it not have been to 
after ages, had some ti'aveller-*^some eastern Strain) or 
Herodotus vi&ited Greece or Italy ere they bad emerged 
from a state of savage life \ observed eloeely their customs ; 
gathered their religious or historical legends, and disclosed 
them to the world in the Hebrew language* What light 
would not such a single work have thrown upon the naked 
outline of their splendid mythology; and what volumes 
of condensed laborious research and conjectiire have been 
spared by the bare recital of perhaps a dozen facts, upon 
which were siibseqiiently heaped the gorgeous apparel and 
imagery of immortal poetry-— delighiii^ and daiczUng the 
mind, it is true, with line imaginings, but at the same 
time hindering^ or distracting it from the less pleaaing 
contemplation of plain unornamented historic reality. 

But, it may be •enquired, would the advantage derivabte 
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from such tn aequainftance witb truth biive been comitien^ 
ftomte mth the gradfiestioct afforded by the pemsal of the 
tablimt poetical perversion in port founded on it ^ or of 
the yet mor^ entioing abefratiom of eloquelit bbtorlans^ 
glad to make it the vehicle of more imposing, because less 
raspeeted^ naratires ? I should answer pes j— and if called 
upon to subistautiate the assertion, point out as an example^ 
the historical dramas of Shakspeare; wbich^ howevet 
known to the critic to be fake hisiavy, possess not the ksS 
influence over his imagination^ even in the closet* The 
interest excited in the mind by the desire of learning plain 
trMh, wad that earned by the semi-transparent fietions of 
fine poetry, grounded on reality, are different passiOM 
congenial with the same mind. Nor, to illustrate thd 
sentiment by a r^nark somewhat bearing upon our subject, 
do we less admire the fine poetical drarugbt of Indian 
dan^acter developed im <^The last of the Mohicans/* 
because we may have closely seen, in someofourexcur-* 
irions, the real native savage in his homely, dirty blanket 
garb, and perhaps at a time when labouring under the 
eiiicts of the least poetical of his customary incHnations. 

Passing immediately to our subject, the nation of the T^ 
de Boule Indians, inhabiting the country aroomd tifie upper 
part of the River St. Manrice, and concentrating towards We-' 
montadnnque, as the mart for their huBfting produce, is thiat 
on which these observations are principally intended to be 
made. These people, once a formidable race, are now 
reduced by small-pox^ and more especially by the baneivl 
dfects of rum, to a misendble remnant of some twenty or 
ftweikty-five families, spread over an extent of country, 
Bwasuring probably seven or eight hundred sqisai*e leagues, 
and eonsklering all this great tract as their own lawful 
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hunting ground ; the lakes and rivers intersecting whicb^ 
are portioned out amongst them^ partly by the exertion of 
their own individual strength^ and partly by a kind of 
feudal granti^e from those of their own tribe^ in whom 
they acknowledge some undefinable superiority. This 
latter at l^ast I suppose^ as a young Indian who, at one 
time^ accompaniedthe $t. Maurice exploring expedition 
as a guide* seemed desirous of obtaining an allotment of 
hunting ground for himself, and informed the party that it 
was a necessary . preliminary to secure the permission of 
some chief, who he named, as a paramount Lord of the soiU 
I believe this young man himself was not a T£te de Boule, 
but the same custom prevails among , the Indians of that 
nation. 

Whatever rank they may formerly have held as a tribe 
of hunters and warriors, the T6te de Boules of the present 
day exhibit a melancholy portraiture of degraded human 
nature. Slaves of the fur traders, by the expenses inci- 
dental to their acquired taste for ardent spirits, they are 
seldom so independent as to be able to carry their furs to 
other markets than the neighboring posts ; and indeed, are 
generally so much in debt for clothing, arms, ammunition, 
and provision, independently of mm, to both companies, 
where there is an opposition between the Hudson's Bay 
and King's Post agents, that each of these companies have 
their parties of people constantly engaged running about 
in small, light birch canoes, searching for Indian encamp** 
ments, and taking from them whatever peltries they find 
them in possession of, giving them, in return, some rude 
token or tally, well understood by both parties as a receipt 
for the value ; nor does it appear that the Indians often 
make opposition to this rather arbitrary method of tradiogt 
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I was even informed that should these engagis of the fur 
companies^ find parcels of fars at an encampment when 
the owners are absent^ they will seldom scruple to take them^ 
and leave a tally for theamoimt^ indicating to which <tf 
the posts they are indebted for the kindness of saving them 
the trouble of carrying their own goods to market. The 
men employed to visit the Indians in this manner are 
always Canadians, or half-breeds^ and mostly daring 
fellows and skilful voyageurs; they are known by the 
(patois) appellation of Gens Derrouine^ and they always 
put me in mind of bees returning to their hives, or posts^ 
laden with plunder, and ready for another excursion^ as 
soon as they have safely deposited the treasure with which 
they were laden. 

From the personally distinctive title bestowed upon this 
race, I had expected to see their heads very remarkably 
shaped. — ^This is not the case. I do^ indeed, acknowledge 
that the prominent parts of their cheek bones are some- 
what more broadly apart than usual, but by no means so 
conspicuously as to authorize the peculiar nick-name by 
which they are distinguished. The young people are 
generally good looking ; and a family of children which we 
met with were, I believe, unanimously considered by the 
party, to have fine intelligent countenances. Nor did 
advanced age seem to destroy their claim to general 
appearance. > We saw men and women of. twenty, forty^ 
sixty, ninety, and one hundred and ten years, and to the 
best of my judgment, as personable at those respective 
ages^ as other classes of Indians, at least such as it has 
been my chance to fall in with. I cannot help quarrelling 
with this ridiculous title of T^te de Boule, as in the first 
place) it led me astray, in supposing that I was about to 
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behold a set of peopk with hedds ai nmnd ad piinipkui% 
and because, if intended originally as a earieatnre^ ils merit 
is very tteaa^ from its failure in off-band reBemblance to 
reality. 

It is difficult to say what are the distinguisbiog moral 
imts which separate the T£te de Boule tribe from oth^r 
Canadian Indians^ and create them a peculiar race from 
natmal habits* So much bas^ and ^ ever will, an inter* 
course with white traders tend to annihilate or deface the 
delicate differences of Indian caste, only to be discerned 
where 

'^ Man, a NOBLE Savage, walks the woods." 

The general impression made upon my mhid fn»ii 
accounts of the most apparently uninftuenced and natural 
aictions of the T^tes de Boule was unfavourable* Manifold 
kistances of rapine^ treachery and murder in their social 
Intercourse were related to us with stoical indifference by 
our guides ai^d other informants, who only seemed asloil'^ 
ished that we should expecl to hear smy thing better of a race 
of pe<^le, which they themselves so much despise and look 
down upon* The actions towhich I allude were such as were 
performed amongst themselves (of which 1 mean to relate 
two or three in the sequel,) and may therefore be considered^ 
as rather more accurate tracings of their native savage 
character, than excesses occasioned by immediate drunken- 
ness, or conflicts between them and the emissaries of 
trading posts may be supposed to exhibit. But few redeem- 
mg traits were made known to us, nor can I call to mind 
more than one instance which was calculated to c(mvey aa 
impression of Indian single beartedness or untutored kindn 
aess such as we often meet with in Heat*ne and in the books 
of other travellers, who have described the move distirtn 
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md more Independent tribes of savages : that one riiall be 
menliooed in Its prefer place. 

Their raHgion is a Riganissa, Ae leading features of 
whieh I did not leum $ neither from the ignorance or 
indiferefice of our guide on sueh matteris^ could I ascertain 
whether they hare any idea cf a fetnre state. The good 
and bad spirit^ anA probably a plurality of eacli^ they 
acknowledge in common with other Indians. Superstitious^ 
Ibey undoubtedly are^ for beside tiiie graves of their dead, 
whieb are very ne^ly enclosed by walls and covers of birch 
bark, we always found, independently of the representation 
of their weapons (if a chief) sword, spear, bow, arrows, &c. 
a parcel of firewood lying, ready for the use of the occupant 
couU he requina it. Of another kind of superstition, we 
also wiimessed some amusing specimens developed before 
us by Robert M^icar, Esq. a partner of the Hudson's Bay 
company) at his pc^t of Wemontachinque. This gentleman 
(the friend of Captain Franklin,) besides a very long ex- 
perience of Indian habits in tiie N.W. country possesses the 
advantage of considerable dexterity in slight of hand per- 
fermances ^ and has established his fitme as a great conjurer 
in the mitkSs of tiiiese poor savages. The manner in which 
iieone evening worked upon the feelings of two women and 
a boy, by some displays of this kind, and the absolute 
command he apparently possessed over their faculties ttcm. 
superstitious awe of his power, diough it made us smile, 
yet I believe affected every one of us at the same time with 
pity approaching to sadness, that the human mind should 
even any where be found so prostrated as to be duped by 
sueh iimsy dfeceptions. 

But these poor In^ns tiiemselves are possessed of no 
mean talent as masqueraders, of which I will relate an 
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instance. One evening while residing at the same post^ 
the party were intruded upon by two of the most frightfiiliy 
distorted and disgusting figures I have ever seeny in the 
persons of two old men — lame^ hump-backed, blackened 
with gun-powder, and with white teeth protruding from 
the upper jaw downwards, at least two inches; they were 
represented to us as idiots and brothers, and seated them** 
selves in the room, making violent gestures, expressive of 
anger or impatience, and at intervals furiously striking 
the floor with their paddles. Having been previously 
prepared to expect a singular arrival at the post on that 
evening, and the agents of the conspiracy against our 
discernment having well performed their parts, two of us 
were deceived, Mr. Ingall alone being sceptical. I myself 
doubted them at first, but in the end I confess myself to 
have been taken in by their inimitable acting, as on one of 
the servants of the post pretending great alarm after they 
had retired into the next room, and running into ours% appa- 
rently for protection, I seriously asked him whether he was 
so cowardly as to be afraid of such poor decripid creatures. 
These two worthies were handsome lads, the eldest not 
more than seventeen, and sons of an old Canadian hunter^ 
named Flamand, by his wife, a T^te de Boule woman. — 
The teeth they had cut out of wood, and so fixed them a& 
to resemble the long, curved upper cutting teeth of a 
beaver. Never was deception more admirably managed. 

The T^tes de Boule Indians are very dirty in their 
domestic habits, and in respect to their cookery, I shall 
not easily forget peeping into one of their kettles, and 
observing a large pike, so nearly done, that the bowels 
and bladder had forced their way through the body ; but 
this mode of boiling fish is, I believe, not particularlgr 
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tbdfincfd id their tribe. I saw no specimens of fine Itidilitl 
Work don^ by the women ; their moccasins and clothing 
Were quite unornamented ; nor did I notice any of those 
fine dyes or extracts which have been brought to so much 
perfectioii amongst othei^ Indians^ The needle work of the 
squaws is, however, strong and good^ and a blanket coat^ 
which was made for me by one of them^ is by no means 
devoid of neat taste^ in the ornamental blue seaming which 
^e thought proper to introduce* The materials of theii* 
own clothing are always obtained at the posts^ and are made 
up by them in a plain but not unbecoming fashion. I saw 
only one display of exti'a finery, and that was on the person 
of a lady about forty. She was. the wife or daughter^ (I 
forget which) of an old chief named Majeshk, and on 
paying us an introductory visit at one of the lakes^ came 
envek>ped in a dashing green table cover, with yellow 
detitre and edges. But alas I on returning this visit rather 
tihexpectedly, we found this laid aside^ and the samd 
personage wrapped up in one of the filthiest blankets it had 
been my lot to behold, even on T^te de Boule shoulders. . 

It Would be unjust to omit mentioning here^ that^ from 
the family just spoken of, (the only one we met with ^^ at 
home,'' as it were,) the party experienced great hospitality. 
Thrice they made us acceptable presents of fine fish^ suffi-' 
i^ient, on two occasions, for all the people ; and as they 
knew we had no rum, the first article they enquired aftei^ 
on visiting us, I am happy in believing that these supplies 
were given to us from a motive of disintere^sted kindness^ 
which we repaid to the best of our ability. This is what I 
alluded to a page or two back. 

It now remains for me to endeavour to sketch the 
characters of two remarkable chiefs, one of whom alone we 
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fM% «fri4ti< TiuB oiber^ « v«c]r extrsiordiD^iy mm^ who 

^^m» tP Qtand distiDgui$lied fro«i «tll b«s tribe^ we o«ly 
bMrd of ilwongb tbe medium of our gui^e^ wbo b^ lopg 
kooi^n bitt peraooally. 

Old llli^esbk^ tbe&«tQf^be$e(cbiie&9 is supposed to bi^e 
tBadi^ the itgpeof oi;i&hiiiDdred 91141611 ; beis nes^rly bUad^ 
buA otfaenrise ia the possessjon of bis faculties^ wd $iiU 
paddles in libe bow of bis caooe* He has been a tali stiwg- 
built many but is now coiudderably bent^ and appears IK> 
walk feebly^ although tihis msy be merely a natnri^l be$i^ 
tm, ocoasioaed by the ddfect of bis eyes. Qf this v^^ yrn 
had h^iurd much while ascending the Eiver St. Mauri^e^ 
a^d eren that he was a caxmibal ; this last^ however, tb9 
lame guide itflerwaitds recanted^ asserting that we had not 
understood him^ but repeating that he bad at di^re^t 
times destroyed seTecal Canadian buntei*s. This chie^ in 
hk prime^ was an ambitious and successful warrior. By 
bia .peisonal eutei^prize and bravery, he conquered aU 4^ 
Indians who had settied an the parts comprehended betwe^ii 
the au^ Lievres lakes and ttie Lake Shosawatasi, an.exjtenjt 
fimn west to- east^ of about seventy milei;, and at a tigne 
tidien the numbers of the T6te de Boule natifm were i^ufib 
mof e i^^pectable than they are at present. I,t is in^pQssibla 
to ascertain how many he destroyed in these invasions^ bKt 
taradition makes the loss of lives very serious. AU tbesQ 
lakes and waters he has since kept firm possession o^ 
portioning off parcels of tbem at different times to this 
members of his family, as they grew old enough to himf 
fas themselves: but it appears that be has never been 
disturbed by an enemy invading his acquired dominion^— 
We endeavoured to fix his real age^ hut for want of numer- 
ical calculation among these peopli;^ <Mir nearest approach 



ID aecuraey wad learning tht^ lie rcfinei&Mrisiltbe EngtKhr' 
eonquetlty and tlmt he had Mien b^n some yesM a matvl^d 
man. htdiati tradkioR glYe& him about one bEtndred atid 
ten years^ as before remarked^ and bis ap^earaaee dees nol' 
disprove the e^tiawte. He new^ lives (M the borders of 
jLake Mhiagemtt^z, afid is token care of by bis dai^btfer 
and sott'in-law^ and by a wife about forty yeikrs of age^ to^ 
whom the oM gentleaiaii was^ as we learned, weddcid about 
twelve nionths before we naet with lanA. A fine boy, of 
abMt' sevei^, we were informetl was hid sea by' a former 
wife ; but we observed no appearanee o€ any fbttber proba* 
b^Ie imerea^e to hh establishmeiit ^ 

The cither chief of whom I hav6 to speilk, is a tmieh ixioref 
extraordinary person, and the aeeo«n%8 whidh we were 
eontintaliy listening to, I^ greatly ekeited our cnT468itj^ 
tb «ee him, in wliieh ^cpectatiOi^, as I before noticed, we 
wiEsre dlsappomted, but have since had good reason to 
belike that he was not unobserVaat of our motions. This 
iiian^s name (almost Italian) is Meneiisino, and he is sob 
to old Ifajesfak. His usual residence is on the shorteof 
Lake Kempt, the largest expanse we iSscovered, and 
Almost a ^^ater labyrinth, from the extraordinary shftpes of 
its d^ep bays, its narrow straits> and numerous iM'ge 
islands. Here lives Menessino, with his w4ves and chhldren, 
in solittide, for he is a mfurderer proi^cribed by the law, 
and seldom ventures to leave bis haunts to visit the 
post of Wemontachingue, At one time he was pursued 
ftttd secured, by an oflScer sent up purposely from Three 
Rivers, and who was conveying hhn down the St. Maurice 
fortria}, when, at La Tuque (1 believe), on that river, he 
seized an opportunity, although handcuffed, of plunging 
in below tbe rapid, and swam over to the other side m 
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finfety^ leaving the constable only able to wonder at4i{a 
escape; as the cange had not been brought orer the portage^ 
wd be in cpna^ufsnce cQu)d not purisue hiqi^ Afenessina 
easily found his way back U) bis lakes, 

In person, be is described ^s a jtall^ active, athletic man,, 
with an expressipn of countenptnce not unpleasing, but 
even indicative of ini)dness and quietude. Under this calm 
exterior is, however, concealed a disposition to cruelty 
^d violent passiops, which reQders him fearful to all whea 
excited by anger or jealousy, Our guide's rude draught 
of him, r/^mipded ipe somewhat of Byron's Corsair, dark 
and dangerous. Two wiy^ have died by his hand ; the 
grave of one we visited on the shores of Lfake Kempt-— ^he 
liilled her ip a paroxysm of anger, by cleaving her head 
with an ai^e* The manner in which he destroyed the other 
I. do opt remember« Strange to relate, the place where he 
lias chosen to bury the first pnfortpnate woman, seems to 
be a favorite spot of the murderer, for there we found his 
bath apd summer cabip, which the guide to}d us he is 
accustomed to inhabit. On the same spot are also two 
oth^r graves, one |illed by bis own mother, who was mnr-^ 
dered on ^ sand-beach of Lake Malawin, by the hands of 
]Vfei)fstiino's dapghter, her own grand-child. Our gpide 
>vas present when this unnatural murder was perpetrated. 
He and anpth^r were crossing Lake Malawin, on a *^der-. 
roping" exp^r^ion, wh^n observing two wom^n fighting 
qn the sand, they ^pprpached in their canoe, and found 
t^^y Wfre the mother find daughter of Menessino, who 
hifn^elf was seated by coolly looking op and smoking. — t 
T|)e C^padiaps expressed a desire to separate them, hut. 
M^pessino forbade them, and said ^' Jet the women fight/^ 
^f\\o p?xt pijnutCj^ our guide s^w \^^ yQupg girl |fet the 
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}iead of her antagoiiiat under her arm^ and twist it rounds 
when the old woman fell dead. Her body was then con>r 
yeyed more than forty miles by Menessino to the burial 
place which we visited. The remaining grave there found 
is that of a child who died naturally. Nothing can 8ur|>as8 
the neatness and care with which these graves are covered 
find defended from the attacks of wild beasts. 

Another striking characteristic of this Indian^ is^ tha4; he 
never, like others, was in the habit of intoxicating himself 
at the posts with ardent spirits, Whatever he required he 
took with him to his lakes. Among his other peculiar 
whims, Menessino at one time insisted on having a wooden 
boarded real house, built for liiin by the Hudson's Bay 
Company, on a point of l^ke Kempt, under pefnalty of 
carrying bis furs elsewhere ; and this was actually don^, 
all the timbers, ^c. being conveyed from Wemontaohidgue, 
if I remeoiber rightly. This building we had a great 
desire to see, but the guide pretended that be could not 
find it while in Lake Kempt, though he said he bad several 
times been at it, and really had so. Since our return to 
Quebec, this mystery has been cleared up by M. Vassal, of 
the K. P. C, who arrived after us. He €aid at once that 
the guide must have known the spot, and was probjibly 
afraid of offending Menessino by discovering' to us his 
l*etreat, as from our description we must have dined oo, or 
very near the point where the house is standing, some way 
back anaong the trees, Here, then, isanqtberproofof the 
reverential awe which this chief has spread around bim.--r 
Why the fur traders have so long refrained from securing 
^nd delivering him up to justice, I know not — ^it may bf 
no concern of theirs', and Menessino is the best hunter of 
9)1 the tribe of T^te de Boules, On oqe pceasioi^ two 
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^Mtidlatift uiid^took td g(Me tttid ca»i*f itf Mftnfe^ine ft^oni 
Ub. lake. They tmcked him ibtb cm ^ its d^et^ \my^, 
whieh WQ fiiere Aotm^ a^Hd ivbeni^^ iftiej^ ^otfelffded h^ 
oenld not >eM{ftpi. MMeD^fio waes bot^^f^r^ avr6i^ of 
dMtr laMttioti f he left hii^oAttoe, o^siealftfg'alotig^aifiKm^ 
rtie trm% ii]^ wary Itidi^i¥ tb6k d^itbemi^ afM at the tiieti^ 
as they were cimiioasly pasi^g^ atad Mtletf tefth^oaeo^ bdlh 
m the 9poX''} an alt e«reiift3> ifeilheir retlitiied fhnia tlM )ake^ 
if :in7' mwiory ' i» oorreot. 

Sai H'ti now tiine f6r me to leave thi» e^jctra^tdfnarj^ 
akiataeier amcl imdeed tb elose tbh paper, t wtil, how- 
ever add; that? f*r several years no commttnicatton ha* 
eoekt^d between^ this lotie man and old M^je^hk, his father; 
He bad soiiye years ago a half brother^ whose grave we 
vMt^d on Lake Nemicachin^Ye, a murderer ako^ whose 
m^kfgabet crime exceeds in horror even that of Mtoes« 
wkkibj and who biisself was at length diestroyed' by anotfier 
Indiaty^ wliote wife far had r^peatedlfendeatodred to carry 
off; and three tifmes attenypted td murder the htfsband.^^ 
|h ilie last of these encoanters (a drea<Mtl one) Menessino's 
brother was at last killed by a b^^ow from, the axe of his 
etiemyy and the niftan lies buried on thte very spot* where, 
seven years before, be had shot a Canadfah woman in co6l 
blood; and afterwards da^ied out the brains of a' poor child 
011 a took hard by, w4i^ h^d witnessed the deed ; tbe hUU 
tMow lies buried very near the grave<^ his brutal murderer. 
Fear of Menessino obliged the^ Indian who, in self defence, 
had killed hts bibber, to leave that part of the country^ 
and^be has ever sinee remained an engagi at Lae da S^ble 
past^ whither the other hfts never thotight fit to follow t^m. 

Swob are some of the lawtess acts that have been perpe^ 
tf$te0 in t}M wild region, wtiere hnman life seenvs searcely 



to b(9: vfkl^ At ^' # b«iMan in « «#a'« ^p." Kof will they 
pn^al^y -be t}l^ lM$tJ^ tkf^ r^^fw kind. There is no exag> 
ger«MJPP i^ ^ifi i^e^teh-^I haw merely repeated wb«t I 
lieaji;^^ ^r?d wjiMbw ^P>^ Uite. 9^0^ part, tbe correspoDdi^g 
tj^lvwV ^ 4iS^m^ pe^^BOl^ tended to corroborate*--' 
Ii>4fied,^h|^t 1 bftye peamed bear«-so anuiU a prpportioa to 
tbe ^m^<of i«£armiti0« of tbe kind gwe« to uft» that mg 
isi09t iip(;^t . ta^ ]ksmi been; to eondw#e wtet I ba«e beard 
related, so.as m^ to iniA tbe wk of .pcoviog i^cy tireseiM 
to ib&jifxwfiy^ mi^ m w^aequenoe. i bane been obliged to 
9mtt iifM^b of 1^^, t0 m;^i, ^epeaced inteneaiiiic 
§iioug;b« 1 wUJ..cQQQ}ttde by obisw^iiig tbat^ ehould these 
alight ];^n^arks on the T^ de 9aiile ladiam, iaduee a 
de3ire for. more particular iolbrmatioa^ coneeriabig diemr I 
toow w,o)%e 99 well (^ualiA^ to completo a mo^e perfect 
accouotoftthtm} from eooat^itiaod weUdke<stedeo9iiiry9 
as aootbep m^ii^ber of 4bisrS0piQty9 my respieeted Gompaaioii 
0n tbe Ml)^,e^p^tioi^ i4jp,,Nmv^,M^^^^k regjoneiit. 
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bi lay KtK; beforie ^e aoejeliy^ aJTew: obaerKi^iQW maxle. oa 
flome<tf Uie veg^tabl^ prodvptions of o|ir aeighbouriiood, X 
havie to cra^ve ywr^uJgeQC^/ar Ud^qg up yoigtr time on ^ 
s^l^t^fbYrtigfirtif^iateiseit;. Tb^ae^iwition ofjkoowledffe. 
in tbe various brafi/^be$ ofi^^Ktjiiral History^ I regcet to a^^o 
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has not hitherto heen pursued here so generally A& itl 
Europe, atid elsewhere. From the establishment of this^ 
tod our sister society in Montreal, I doubt not will date a 
hew era in knowledge in these provinces. To these 
societies, as centres, will naturally converge, fVom various 
Quarters, facts in science, and discoveries in the arts^ 
Which thight otherwise never be made known to the world. 
{Increased facilities in the acquirement of useful knowledge. 
Will necessarily grow out of these establishments^ 

In these notices I do not profess to follow the regulai* 
brdef of succession of the vegetable families, but Will select 
them So as to create, if possible, some interest, by contrast- 
iti^ ti^ees with gi^asses— ^the useful with the ornamental. I 
do not presume to write for your instruction, much less^do 
I expect that the notices which 1 am about to offer will 
excite any interest beyond what I may hope from your 
indulgence. If I succeed in creating in the younger part 
of my friends, a taste for this pleasant branch of Natural 
History, I will be quite satisfied — it is my only aim. An 
opportunity will soon be given them, I fully trust, to 
follow up the pursuit, by attending the lectures about to 
htd instituted under the auspices of this society. Sumniei^ 
is, beyond doubt, the most suitable season for pursuing 
these enquiries, and will in all probability be chosen foi" 
the lectures. The trees and shrubs are, for the most part^ 
now divested of their ornamental clothing, and the humble 
herbaceous plant is retired out of sight, for a long and 
iliecessai7 repose after the siimmer^s excitement and exercise 
of functions. Few living plants can therefore be produced 
in illustration of these notes. I am induced by this 
circumstance, to make choice of a natural family to begin 
with, composed principally of evergreens* 
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i^aim/y— C0NIF£IL£.--Jus9iJiu. 
Genus— PINUS.—L. 

Section — Spruces. Leaves solitary. 

Fkius balsamea*— L. Abies balsamifefa — Micraux. 

Balsam Spruce. Sapin. 

** LeiiYei flat, §rey beneath. Cones cyQiidticaly erect/' 

Tbis is a beautiiiil evergreen tree, rising in a pyramidal 
sb^^e to tbe height of thirty feet or more* In open and 
cultivated grounds^ it becomes fea&ered down tD the 
surface, and is a very pleasing object to contemplate ; it is 
in consequence, in much request for shrubberies and park 
scenery in Britain. This is the tree which produees the 
Canada Balsam, well knowntopractitiotidrsinthehealuig; 
art. It is found in small blisters in the bark, whence it is 
eMfacted by incision, and received in a limpid state 
Into a shell or cup. The best varnish fdr water-colour 
{teintings is pi'epared fromthis liquid r^in. Tliis spruce Is 
common about Quebec, and throughout Canada ; but I do 
not fidd that the timber is applied to any useful purpose. 

Pinus Canadensis — L. Abies Canadensis — Msc. 
Hemlock Spruce. Pniche. 

f LeaveB flat, denticulate, two*tanked. Cones ATSte, tenniaal, as lone 

as the leaves/' 

A large tree, with beautiful foliage^ vying in magnitude 
with the white pine. The timbef enters not into com- 
merce, except in die shape of lathwood, of which a consi- 
derable quantity is yearly shipped to Britain and Ireland : 
it is however, sparingly used here in rural architecture for 
coverings of roofs and for weather boardings. The bark is 
used by the country tanners in the manufacturing of 
leather ; it is said to possess a lal'ge proportion of the 
tanning principle. The leaves have the flavour of juniper 
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berries ; they are sometimes used by the country people to 
make a ptisanne. The tree is ornamental and might be 
admitted into park scenery with advantage. It is not 
common about Quebec^ but abounds in various parts of 
Canada^ in dry sandy soils. 

Pinus nigra — Lb. Abies nigra — ^Mx. Black Spruce. 
Double Spruce. Epinette noire. 

'^ JLeaTes four-sided, scattered on all ^des of the branches, erect, straight. 
Cones ovate ; scales oval, with undulated margins, dose-toothed at 
the apex.'' 

A middle sized tree^ tall, straight and taper. The 
foliage dense and having a very dark appearance. Whole 
tracts of swampy country are frequently covered with this 
and some other evergreens, which give them a dismal 
cast compared with adjoining growths of trees on undu- 
lating grounds : those tracts are hence called blackwood 
lands. From the spray of this tree is extracted the essence 
with which that wholesome beverage spruce beer is made. 
Of the timber is manufactured deals for exportation ; large 
quantities are yearly shipped at the port of Quebec, 
principally to the Irish market. 

Pinus alba — Lb. Abies alba — Mx. White Spruce. 

Epinette blanche. 
'' Leaves four-sided, incurved. Cones nearly cylindrical, lax ; scales 

obovate, entire.'' 

A tree similar in appearance to the preceding, except 
that the leaves are of lighter green, and not so thickly set. 
It grows on dryer soils. The timber is white and is also 
manufactured into deals, scarcely to be distinguished from 
those of the black spruce. Manufacturers are acquainted 
with several varieties of this tree, occasioned by the different 
nature of the soil : such as epinette grise and epinette 
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tremblante; the latter is preferred ia point of quality. 
The timber of the black and the white spruce resembles in 
appearance, and probably in quality^ the white deal of the 
north of Europe, which is made from Pinus Abies ; whence^ 
no doubt, arises the foreign demand for our spruce deals. 
Spars for the higher yards and for top-gallant masts, are 
frequently taken of this timber by reason of its comparative 
strength and lightness. The Indians collect from this tree 
principally, the gum with which they pay the seams of their 
bark canoes : it exudes on the surface, at the knots 
and wounds, whence it is taken and melted to free it 
from impurities. 

Lambert makes another species of spruce here, which he 
names Pinus rubra; but Michaux is not willing to adopt it, 
and says it is only a variety of the alba ; perhaps one of 
those mentioned. 

Section — Pines. Leaves in twos, threes, or fives in a sheath. 
Pinus resinosa — Ait. Pinus rubra — Mx. Red Pine. 

Pin rouge. 

*' Leaves in pairs, elongated. Cones ovate-conic, rounded at the base, aboat 
half as long as the leaves ; scales dilated in the middle, unarmed." 

A handsome tree of large growth, fiark scaly and of a 
reddish colour. The timber of this pine enters largely into 
commerce, principally as squared logs of from ten to sixteen 
inches, or more, of a side ; also as spars for masts and 
yards, for which purposes it is in great request. Some 
deals are also manufactured from it, and great quantities of 
lathwood ; for the latter purpose it is well suited, its great 
strength enabling it to support the weight of the slate and 
tile roofs of Britain. This wood is much used here vx 
ship -building, for planks, spars, &c, being strong and 
durable. 
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Towards tke sQurces of the Ottawa large tracts of sandy 
land are entirety covered with red pine ; from wUch 
country we principally derive our supplies of that kind of 
timber. It also grows about Quebec^ and is more or tesa 
scattered throughout the €o«ntry. 

Pinus banksiana — Lb. Pinus rupestris — Mx. Gray 

Pine. ChiprS ? 

. ** Leaves in pain^ short, rigid, devaricate, oblique, recurved, twisted ; scalet 

without prickles." 

A small tree varying from a few feet in height to thirty 
feet, according to the nature of the soil. It is rare in the 
southern parts of the province, but abounds in the north. 
Capt. Franklin mentions it as growing in a high latitude. 
There is a solitary locality of this tree at Sillery ; near the 
highway to Cap Rouge : it is also found at Three Rivers and 
at St. Paul's Bay. 

Pinus rigida— Lb. Pitch Pine. 

^ Leaves in threes, in short sheaths. Cones ovate; scales with reflexed spines.'' 

A tree about the size of red pine ; found very sparingly 
in Canada, but grows in abundance on the shores of Lake 
Ghamplain* No locality is known near Quebec. The 
limber resembles red pine, but abounds more in resin ^ it 
is sought after by pump-makers. Tar and lampblack are* 
manufactured in Vermont by very simple processes* The 
knots being incorruptible, are found abundantly in grovea 
of this pine, frequently under ground, where they have 
lain for ages ; these are collected and piled upon a stone 
hearth, covered over with sod and eart^^ and set on fire, 
ki the manner of making charcoal. The heat produced inr 
burning causes the tar to leave the khots, and' iow over the 
hearth by a groove cut in it for that purpose. Lampbleek 
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is nothing HMve Ibiii thf^eondenBed smoke of the same fires^ 
eolleet^ in large wooden reeoptaeies. 

Pinus serotina-^Mx. Pond Pine. 

** Leaves elongated, in threes. Cones orate ; prickles of the scales straight 

and very slender/' 

Not havin|^ seen this pine^ I merely record it as a native 
of Canada^ on the authority of Ptirch^ who says, in a manu- 
script note in my possession, that it grows at Anticosti. 

Pinus Strobus-^L. White Pine. Pinblanc^ Yellow Pine 
pf qommerce in England^ and Weymouth Pine there in 
its growing state. 

^^^leaves in fites/' 

This is the mo9t majestic of all our pines ; in suitable 
soils attaining a great size^ and towering over all the other 
trees of the forest. When growing iu open situations; it is 
usually feathered down to the ground, assuming a pictur- 
esque appearanee^ especially when loadied with ks large 
pendulous cones. White pine is easily wrought, compar- 
atirely free from knots^^ and durable in all situations : it is^ 
in consequence, used by our carpenters and joiners almost 
exclusively in the construction of houses and other buildings. 
Masts of large i^ps are usually made of this timber, am) 
frequently their d^cks also ; the property of not splitting 
by thesun in warm cKmates fitting it Ibr the latter purpose, 
its great size and ligktnesa for the othec« This wood is an 
esEteAsive.urticle of cdnunerce^ and ef export from these 
provinees ; betng shipped ii» the shape <tf masts, plank^ 
boards, shingles^ square logs, and sawed scantling. The 
^piAnttlfy of this timber exported yearly, lar exceeds liiat of 
any other kind ll is the most useful, and fortunately the 
most plentiful timber we possess^ being found generally 
ifarougiiottt the province. 
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Section — Labcbss. Leaves in bundles. 
Pinus pendula — ^Lb. Black Larch, Tamarack. Epmett^ 

Rouge* 

'* Xeares deciduous. Cones oblong ; margin of the scales bent in ; bracts 

fiddle-shi^ed/' 

A tall taper tree^ growing about Quebec^ and throughout 
Canada. The timber is straight grained and strong^ fitting 
it for the spars of ships^ but inferior to white and black 
spruce for this purpose^ on account of its greater weight. 
It is also used in ship-building, principally for knees to 
fasten the beams; the but of the stem and one of the 
principal roots^ forming together the angle required, are 
taken for that purpose — these knees are strong and very 
durable. The wood burns briskly and furnishes a great 
and sudden heat ; for which qualities it is in request as 
fuel for the steam engines on the St. Lawrence. 

Pinus microcarpa — ^Lb. Red Larch or Tamarack. 

Epinette rouge. 

*' Leares deddaons. Cones roundish, few-flowered ; scales reflected ; 

bracts eliptical/' 

This larch so closely resembles the preceding in habit 
and qualities, as scarcely to be distinguished from it; 
except botanically. Michaux makes but one species of 
them, under the name olLarix Americana. 

JUNIPERUS.—L. 

Juniperus virginiana — ^Wm. Red Cedar. Cidre rouge. 

'^ Leaves in threes, adnate at their bases ; in the young state they are 
imbricate; older, they become spreading.*' 

A small evergreen tree, growing abundantly on the 
shores and islands of Lake Ontario; but very sparingly in 
Lower Canada ; the only localities of its growth in this 
province, that I know of, are at the falls of the Chats and 
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the Chaudi^re on the River Ottawa. In Upper Canada and 
in the States where it is plentiful, it is used for fences ; 
being superior to every other kind of wood in point 
of durability in such exposed situations. It is occasionally 
brought to this market in round logs of about twenty feet 
long, and eight to twelve inches in diameter : but is seldom 
exported to Great Britain^ owing to an enormous duty 
levied on it by weight. 

Juniperus communis depressa — ^L. Juniper. Genevrier. 

*' LeaTes in threes, spreading, nineronate, l^mgertium fiie berry/' 

A low spreading shrub, about two feet high and extend- 
ing over a large surface. The berries might be collected 
for the use of the distiller, as are those of the European 
variety of this species. Grows on the shores of the St. 
Lawrence below Quebec, and at the falls of the Ottawa. 

Juniperus sabina — ^L. Savine. Savin, 

" Leaves opposite, obtuse, gtandnlar in the middle, imbricate four ways, 

delicate, acute, opposite/' 

A low decumbent shrub, about six inches high. The 
elder Michaux found it growing in clifts of rocks, from 
Hudson's Bay to the mouth of the Saguenay. 

THUY^.—L. 

Thuya occidentalis — h. Arbor vitae. White Cedar. 

Cedre blanc. 
^^ Branchlets two-edged; leaves imbricate foar ways, rhomboid-ovate, closely 
pressed, naked, tubercled. Cones obovate ; inner scales truncate, 
gibbous below the apex.'^ 

Grows generally in moist grounds, and on the sides 
of hillsj attaining a large size in favorable situations. The 
timber has the lowest specific gravity of all our Canadian 
kinds of wood, and is remarkable for its durability : on 
these accounts it is in great request here for fencing : thus 
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exposed to all weathers^ the timber will last half a eeniury. 
Builders use large logs ^f this wood for cellar beams^ boiag 
little acted on by the moisture of s^ch situations, k 
likewise rives freely^ and is much used here for shingles 
and laths. The Indian uses it for the ribs of his frail 
bark canoe. 

TAXUS.-^L. 

Taxus Canadensis — ^Wm. Taxus baeeftta minor^Mx. 
Canadian Yew. JBtm . Dwwf Hemlodc, 

A recumbent evergreen slirub^ rising oUiquelj to the 
height of four or five feet. In foliic;e it resembles aprvei^ 
from which circumstance the Americaftil oall it J>wajrf 
Hemlock : a reason for the Canadian name of BmtM is not 
apiM&rent ; it certainly has little resemblance u^ boa^ The 
berry is quite similar to the fruit of the European species ; 
and there is a variety with berries perfectly white, growing 
in the ravine between Wolfetfield and Spencerwood. — 
C<»nmon in shady woods and north sides of bilk. 

The recumbent habit of this platiC and <tf our variety of 
the common juniper^ may possibly be ocoasiooed by tile 
weight of snow lying on them, during nearly one half of 

the year. 

LILIACEiE— Juss. 

LILWM.—L. 

Lilium Philadelphicum— W. Philad^lphian Idly. 

*' Leaves in whorU, lance-linear. Flowers ereet^ MUAafed^ sprauKng ; 

petals nvith claws/' 

A handsome bulbous plant^ about two feet bigh^ bearing 
one or two erect flowers at the summit : petals red, and 
marked below with dark spots. This lily resembles in some 
degree the common orange lily of the gardens, but is not 
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so strong a plants and seldom bears more than two flowers. 
It grows in the upper part of the Province, and on the 
shores of Lake Huron. 

Lllium superbum — L. Superb Lily. 

^' Leaves lance-Unear, three-neryed, smooth ; lower ones in whorls, upper 
ones scattered. Flowers in a pyramidal raceme, reflezed. Petals rolled 

A Stately plant^ five or six feet high, bearing a large 
pyramidal bunch of flowers at the summit, frequently as 
many as thirty oh a plant. The flowers are orange-coloured 
with dark purple spots. This plant grows in overflown 
grounds in Upper Canada, and on the Island of Montreal. 
It is one of the most showy of our natives and merits a place 
in all collections of flowers. 

Lilium Canadense — L. Canadian Lily. £ii des 

prtmies. 

*^ Leaves remotely whoried, lancecdate, three-nerved. Pedandes long, 
terminal, mostly in threes. Corc^a spreading. Raceme spreading/' 

This lily is about three to four feet high^ and bears 

a loose cluster of yellow or red flowers at top, marked 

inside with dark spots* The petals ai'e not rolled back, 

but merely bent out towards the points, by which. character 

it may be readily distinguished from the preceding one.-— 

It grows in the meadows about Quebec, and very generally 

throughout the country, on lands liable to be overflown. 

Although not such an elegant plant as the superb lily, 

it is highly oraaoieatal in the flower border, and it improves 

by culture. 

a 
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ER HTHRONIUM.—L. 

Erythronium Americanum — Sm. Yellow dogstooth 

Violet- 

'^ Leaves lanceolate, spotted. Petals obloDg lanceolate, obtuse at the point. 

A small bulbous plant, bearing a scape six or eight inches 
high^ terminated by one handsome nodding flower ; petals 
yellow^ beautifully veined and rolled back. Leaves 
generally two or three from the root^ smooth and marked 
with numerous dark spots^ which afterwards disappear. 
Bulb small and deeply seated in the ground^ 

This beautiful little plant is found in great abundance 
about Quebec^ in moist shady situations^ shewing its hand- 
some flower among the first in spring. 

• - 

UVULARI4.—L. 

Uvularia perfoliata — L. Perfoliate Bellwort. 

/' leaves perfoliate, elliptic, obtuse. Corolla eampanulate, granular, scabrous 

within. Anthers cuspidate." 

A herbaceous perennial plants about fifteen inches high : 
stem simple^ forked at top; bearing a single pendulous 
flower from the end of one of the branches ; petals pale 
yellow, narrow, not spreading out. Leaves closely veined 
and ending in a small point. Flowers in May. Grows on 
the side of the hill at Marchmout. 

Uvularia grandiflora — Sa^. Great Bellwort. 

f^ Leayes perfoliate, oblong, acute. Petals smooth within. Anthers 

Urithont awns.'' 

Thi$ species resembles the preceding one, but the flowers 
^re much larger and of a deeper yellow. Grows about 
lylontre^l. 
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Uvularia sessilifolia — L. Sessile-leaved Bellwort. 

^'^ Leaves sessile, oval-lanceolatey glaucous beneath. Petals flat, smooth 

within. Capsules stifHtate.'^ 

A delicate perennial plant eight to ten inches high ; 
stem simple^ or forked at the summit, slender^ with a few 
scattered leaves ; flowers close bell-shaped^ nodding, pale 
yellow. Common on dry ground about Quebec. 

ASPHODELEiE.— Juss. 

PONTEDERIA.—L. 

Pontederia cordata — L. Heart-leaved Pontederia. 

Pickerel Weed. 

'^ Leaves oblong cordate. Flowers in crowded spikes." 

A Strong herbaceous perennial, growing in ponds and 
on the borders of lakes. Stalk about two feet high, bearing 
at the summit a close spike of blue flowers. Leaves few, 
four to five inches long, on a foot-stalk about one inch 
and a half in length. Grows abundantly round Lake St. 
Peter, and sparingly at the outlet of the River Etchemin. 

ALLIUM.— L. 

Allium Sibericum — L. Siberian Onion. 

^' Scape nearly naked, round. Leaves semicylindrical. Stamina subulate. 

Petals lanceohite, acute." 

Leaves two, sheathing a third part up the stem, keeled. 
Outer leaf, four inches long above the sheath ; inner one, 
one inch long, membranaceous. Flowers in a crowded 
head, light crimson ; divisions of the petals broad lanceolate, 
and somewhat distorted at the extremity. Common on the 
rocky shores of the St. Lawrence near Quebec. This 
plant is not mentioned by writers on American botany. 

Allium Canadefise — L. Tree Onion* 

'' Scape naked, terete. Leaves linear. Head bulbiferous." 

Native of the shores of Lake Ontario. This onion is 
esculent and cultivated. 
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Allium tricoccum — ^Ait. 

^ Scape Hiked, nearly terete. Leaives' lanoeokite-obloDg, flat, imooth.-* 

Umbel globose. Seeds solitary/' 
'' Bulb large oblong. Leaves about four Inches long, and an inch or more 

in breadth. Scap?a foot high, striate. Umbel spreading. Corolla white. 

Capsule obtusely triangular. Cells one-seeded.'' — Torr^y. 

This plant on the authority of Pursh, grows about the 
River Ottawa; and, if I am rightly informed, is called by 
the country people. Ail sauvage. Esculent. 

SMILACE^.— R. Brown. 

CONVALLAUIA.—L. 

ConvaUaria bifolia — L. Least Solomon's Seal. 

'' Stem two-leayed. Leaveson short petioles, cordate oblong, very smooth 
on both sides. Raceme simple, terminal. Flowers tetrandrous." 



A small upright plant, about six inches high, with two, 
and sometimes three heart-shaped leaves. Flowers small, 
while, deeply four-parted. Grows plentifully about Quebec, 
on dry ground. 

ConvaUaria stellata — \j. Star-^flowered Solomon's Seal. 

^ Lmves Bvmerous, alternate, oyal-laneeolate, ampleidcanle. Raceme 

simple, terminal." 

A perennial plant about a foot high. Flowers small, white, 
deeply six-parted. Grows in moist ground ; plentifully on 
the banks overlooking the falls of the Chaudi^re, and 
'among the rocks below high- water mark, at Pointe Levi# 

ConvaUaria trifolia — L. Three-leaved Solomon's Seal. 

'* Stem about three-leaved. Leaves alternate, oval-lanceolate, contracted 
at the base. Raceme simple, terminal, few-flowered." 

A pretty little plant, four or five inches high. Raceme 
six to ten-flowered, followed by small red berries. Grows 
in moss swamps about Quebec. 
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Convallaria raceiaosa^— L. Great Solomon's SeaK 

Sceau de Solomon. 

^* Lenves Qumeroos, alternate^ sesaile^ oblong-oTal, aowminat^y nenFed^ 

pabescent. Flowers in a tenninal racemose-panicle/' 

A perennial plant ^ stem two feet bigh^ arched^ smooth^ 
angular. Raceme terminal, compound. Flowers small^ 
six-partedj yellowish green. Berries red. Flowers in 
June. Found commonly about Quebec. 

Convallaria pubescens — Willb. 

'* Stem nearly terete, furrowed. Leaves alternate, amplexicanl, ovate, 
pubescent beneath* Peduncles axillary, generally two-flowered.'^ 

A berbaceous perennial^ one to two feet bigb ; stem 
arched. Flowers cylindrical^ yellowish green^ pendulous 
by fine fix>t-stalks. Berries blue. Grows on the banks of 
the St* Lawrence^ near Quebec. 

DRACj^NA.—L. 

Dracaena borealis — L. Wild Lily of the Valley. 

'' Subcaulescent. Leaves oval-obovate, margin ciliate. Scape pubescent. 
Umbel corymbed, sometimes proliferous. Pedicels naked, nodding.'^ 

A perennial plants with three or four large radical leaves, 
six inches long, and two inches broad, ending in an abrupt 
sharp point. Stem a foot or more in height, angular, 
bearing four or six flowers towards the extremity, disposed 
by twos on upright foot-stalks, sometimes having the 
appearance of an umbel. Flowers yellow, large, divided 
nearly to the base. Berries a beautiful blue. This is a 
handsome plant, and grows in n^oist woods about Quebec. 

There appears to be a strong disposition among lat^ 
authors to remove this plant from the genus Dracaena, — 
Torrey has put it in Convallarifi^ and Pursh among bis 
Smilacinae. 
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STREPTOPUS.—Mx. 
Streptopus roseus — Mx. Rose Bellwort. 

'' Smooth and shining. Leaves amplexicanl, serralate-ciliate. Anthers 

short, two-homed.'' 

A handsome perennial plant, about a foot and a half high, 
with a forked stem. Flowers axillary, single, pendulous 
on a short slender stalk, bell-shaped, rose-coloured. Grows 
on the banks of the St. Lawrence near Quebec. It deserves 
a place in the flower border. 

Streptopus distortus — Mx. Heart-leaved Bellwort. 

** Smooth. Leaves amplexicaale, smooth on the margin. Pedicels 
distorted, and geniculated in the middle." 

A perennial plant, resembling the preceding. Stem two 
feet high, with several forked branches. Leaves two to 
four inches long, ovate-lanceolate, many-nerved, acumi- 
nate. Flowers solitary, on slender foot-stalks an inch and 
a half long. Flowers greenish yellow. Grows about the 
river Ottawa. 1 have not observed it yet in this neigh- 
bourhood. 

SMILAX.—L. 
Smilax peduncularis— Willd. Jacob's Ladder^ 

'* Stem terete, climbing, or arched. Leaves round-ovate, cordate, 
acaminate, about nine-nerved. Umbels long peduncled.*' 

A herbaceous perennial* Stem thi'ee J^o five feet high, 
branched. Leaves ending abiniptly in a sharp stiff point, 
irregularly placed, on short foot-stalks, with tendrils at 
the axils. Flowers in a globular radiated head, about two 
inches diameter, on a stalk six inches long, issuing from 
the joints of the stem. Fruit, small black berries in a 
crowded cluster. This plant has a very unpleasant scent 
when bruised. It grows in moist meadows about Quebec^ 
and throughout Canada. 
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G YROMIA.—NuTTALL. 

Gyromia virginica — ^Nutt. Medeola virginica — ^L. 

Indian Cucumber. 

Herbaceous. Stem simple, smooth^ furrowed^ woolly 
at the joints^ about eighteen inches high. Leaves in two 
whorls, one at the summit, of three or four leaves, the 
other lower down, of, six or seven leaves, sessile ; the. 
upper ones lance-ovate, the others lance-oval, thin, smooth, 
entire, paler beneath. Flowers, three or four at the 
summit, yellow, on short foot-stalks, pendulous between 
the leaves. Berries dark blue. Grows in moist woods, 
near the falls of the Chaudiere, and frequently throughout 
the province. The root is succulent, has the flavour of 
cucumbers, and is said to be eaten by the Indians. 

TRILLIUM— L. 

Trillium pictum — Pursh. Painted Herb truelove. 

^ Peduncle somewhat erect. Petals oval-lanceolate, acute, recurved,Jnearly 
as long as the narrow calyx. Leaves ovate, acuminate, rounded at the 
base, abruptly contracted into a short petiole.'' 

A pretty herbaceous perennial. Stem simple, about 
eight inches high, with three leaves at the summit. — 
Flower on a short stalk from the centre of the three leaves. 
Petals narrow, white, with a transverse crimson bar near 
the base. Berry, bright red. Grows plentifully about 
Quebec in dry woods, 

Trillium erectum — ^L. Purple Herb truelove. 

^' Peduncle inclined. Flower nodding. Petals ovate acuminate, flat, 
spreading, broader and a little longer than the calyx. Leaves broad- 
rhomboid, acuminate, sessile.^ 

A herbaceous perennial plant, a foot high, stem simple. 
Flowers large and showy, generally of a brown purple 
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colour^ but sometimes red, phik, yellow, and even 
white. Berries purple. This is an ornamental plant, 
frequently found in gardens : but it will not bear handling 
on account of a disagreeable dog-like scent. Ghrows very 
cmnmonly in this neighbourhood, especially on tihe steep 
banks of the St. Lawrence. 

Trillium grandiflorum — ^Salisb. Large-flowered 

Trillium. 

^ Pedande inclined . flower somewhat erect. Petals spatholate-Ianceolate, 
cottnivent at the base, mnch longer than the calyx. Leayes broadly 
ihomboid-ovate.'' 

A beautiful perennial herbaceous plant^ having much 
the habit of the preceding one. Petals large^ white^ 
changing gradually to red. Berries dark purple. Grows 
on Montreal Mountain. I have not observed it in this 
neighbourhood. This showy plant ought to be more 
generally introduced into flower gardens. The whole of 
Ais genus is now in great request in Britain. 

IRTOEiE.— Vbntknat. 

litis.— L. 

Iris versicolor— L. Various^coloured Iris, Common Flag, 

^^ Flowers beardless. Stem terete, more or less flexuose. Germen 
somewhat triaagolar. Leaves ensiform/' 

A herbaceous perennial plant, about two feet high.-*- 
Flowers three or four at the summit. Petals purple and 
blue, inner ones paler. Leaves about three quarters of an 
inch wide, and generally equaling the stem in height. This 
1$ the common Iris of our brooks and swamps. 
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Iris tridentata— Walt. Three-toothed Iris, 

** Bi^ardleas. Stem terete, longer than the leaves. . Leaves ensiformt* 
Rudiments of the interior petals three-toothed, the centre tooth acuminate* 
Capsule three-sided." 

Stem about two feet higb^ beut at top. Leaves sheathing, 
double, smooth and shining within, two-edged towards the 
point. Petals three, blue, marked with purple veins* 
Grows on the Island of Anticosti. 

Iris Siberica — L. Siberian Iris. 

** Beilrdless. Stem hoHow^ terete, passing the leaves. Leaves linear. 
Capsule short, three-sided, both ends obtnse." 

Flowers blue, about three on the stem. Grows near the 
River Ottawa, on the authority of Pursh. I have not 
seen it. 

Iris euculata — Pursh, MS. 

Piirsh, in his visit to Anticosti in 1818, discovered a new 
species of Iris, which he thus named in a manuscript note. 
I have no specimen nor description of it. 

SISYRINCHIUM.—L. 
Sisyrinchium anceps — Cavan. Blue-eyed Grass* 

** Scape two-edged, winged, simple, nearly leafless. Spath about fonr<« 
flowered, unequal, shorter than the flowers. Petals mucronate»" 

Plant perennial. Stem simple, about a foot high.— 
Leaves few, linear, half the length of the stem. Flowers 
deep blue, small, handsome. Common in meadows 
everywhere. 

Sisyrinchium mucronatum — Mx. 

'^ Scape simple, winged. Spath coloured, one of the valves extending into 

a long mareescent poinf 

Stem cespitose, about a foot higlt. Spath consisting of 
two very unequal valves, one of them about as long as the 

H 
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peduncles^ the other continued half an inch dr more 
heyoUd the flowers, and ending in a rigid point; both oT 
them strongly coloured, generally violet, by which 
character it is easily distinguished from the preceding 
species. Grows on the shores of Lake Huron, according 
to Pursh. 

CORYLIDEiE— S. F. Gray. 

CJRPINUS.—L. 

-Carpinus Americana— W. Hornbeam. Blue Beech. 

Charme» 

'* Leaves oblpng-ovate, acuminate, uneqaaUy sawed. Scales of Uie anent 

tbree-parted, the middle diTision with a lateral tooth/^ 

A small tree, about the size of an apple-tree ; having a 
smooth bark like that of the beech. The wood is extremely 
hard and close grained, resembling boxwood in texture. 
Raftsmen make withes of the sappling trees to bind their 
timber together into rafts. It grows on the Island of Mont- 
real and in other parts of the province 5 but as far as I 
know has not been found near Quebec. 

OSTRYA.—Mx. 

Ostrya Virginica— W. Hophornbeam. Ironwood. 

Ijeverwood. BoU dur. 

** Leayes ovate-oblong, sobcordate, acaminate, unequally serrate. 

Strobiles, oblong ovate, erect." 

This tree is of larger and more upright growth than the 
hornbeam. It has a rough scaly bark, and the stem fre- 
quently assumes a knotty irregular appearance. The wood 
is heavy and tough in the extreme ; these properties render 
it very suitable for levers, axletrees and other purposes 
requiring great strength. The centre of the wood i& cxtre- 
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mely bitter^ and has been found a powerful ilemedy for 
intermittent jfievers, in fe»rm of decoction. • '' 

The fruit resembles hops, whence its English narne.*-^ 
This tree is very common about Quebec on stony land. 

CORYLUS.—L. 

Corylus Americana — ^W. Hazle. C^udrier. 

Noisett%€r> 

*' Leaves broad, heart-shaped, acuminate, doubly-fawed. Ribtitrongly 
prominent beneath, woolly where they join the midrib. Calyx of the 
frait hispid, with glandular heads at the ends of the haira, longer than 
the roundish nut, limb spreading, tooth-serrate*** 

A shrub six to eight feet high, producing a well flavoured 
nut. It grows very abundantly in the upper parts of the 
province. I have not observed it near Quebec. 

Corylus rostrnta— 'W. Beaked Hazlenut tree. 

Coudrier* 
** Leares oblong-ovate, acuminate. Stipules lance-linear. Calyx of the 
fruit bell-form, two-parted. Divisions gash-toothed, lengthened out 
beyond the nut into a beak." ' 

A smaller shrub than the preceding one ; also producing 
a pleasant fruit. The foliage resembles that of the common 
elm. This plant may be readily distinguished from the 
other by the long beaked calyx covering the nut ; whereas 
the finiit of the americana is exposed to view when ripe. 
Grows very commonly about Quebec in dry woods, 

QUEBCUS.—L. 

Quercus coccinea — Wm, Scarlet Oak. 

** Leaves long-petioled, oblong, deeply sinuate, glabrous. Lobes divaricate, 
toothed acute, setaceons-mucronate. Calyx turbinate, marked with 
scales. Acorn short-ovate." 

This oak I have not seen — >it is a Canadian tree on the 
authority of Pursh^ who says^ in a MS. note, it grows on 
the Ottawa. 
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Quercus ambigua — Mx. Grey Oak. 

*' LeaTM •iuuato aeute. Bayi acutUb. Cups some what saacer«ibaped. 

Acorn turgid, egg-shaped.*' 

The grey oak of Micbaud grows about Quebec in com^ 
pauy with the red oak^ which it closely resembles; so much 
no that some MTiters will not allow them to be specifically 
distinct. The timber is not in request. 

Quercus rubra — W. Red Oak. ChSrie rouge. 

'* Leaves long petioled, oblong, glabrous, obtusely-sinuate. Lobes acutish, 
toothed, ending by a bristle. Calyx saucer-fomii smoothish. Acorn 
■nboTate, turgid.*' 

The red oak is a very ornamental tree for parks and 
kept grounds^ growing to a large size on good land. Little^ 
however, can be said in favour of the timber ; being but 
of indifferent quality ; it is only used for staves for sugar 
hogsheads, and other dry casks ; large quantities of which 
are annually exported to the West Indies, and rate 
at about two thirds the price of white oak staves of the 
same size* 

Quercus macrocarpa— Mx. Overcup Oak. 

'^ Leaves downy beneath, deeply lyrate-sinuate-lobed. Lobes obtuse^i 
repand, upper ones dilated. Calyx bowl-form. Upper scales setose. 
Acorn turgid^ ovate^ large,*' 

A large tree producing timber of excellent quality. — 
Pursh had a Canadian specimen of this tree ; but it does 
not appear where he found it,— very probably in the upper 
province. 

Quercus lyrata — W. White water Oak. 

** Leaves with very short petioles, smooth, lyrate-sinaate, widened at the top. 
Lobes oblong, acute, upper ones truncate-angled. Cup depressed globular, 
the scales ending in short firm points. Acorn globular, almost covered 
\iy the cap." 

This oak grows on the borders of the St. Lawrence in 
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the upper parts of tlie province ; but it does not attain a 
large size. — The timber is said to be of good quality. 

Quereus alba — W. White Oak. ChSne blaiic. 

*' Leaves oblong, sinuate-pinDatifid, pubescent beneath. Lobea lublinear, 
obtuse, entire, narrowed at their bases. Fruit peduncled. Calyx 
somewhat bowl-formed, tubercled. flattened at the base. Acorn ovate.^ 

White oak grows iii the southern and western parts of 
this province, and abundantly in Upper Canada. In rich 
alluvial soils it attains very large dimensions, sometimes 
measuring five feet in diameter at the base. Great quan- 
tities of squared timber and of staves made of this species 
of oak, are annually floated down the St. Lawrence, and 
shipped to Britain, Ireland, and the West Indias. The 
timber is also extensively used here in ship -building. 

Quereus bicolor? — W. Swamp white Oak. 

*' Leayes long petiole, oblong-ovate, white downy beneath, coarsely* 
toothed, entire at the base. Teeth unequal, spreading, acutisb, callous 
at the point. Fruit in pairs, long peduncled, the peduncle terminating 
in a bristle. Calyx hemispheric. Acorn oblong* ovate.*' 

A large tree growing sparingly in this province. Leaves 
resembling those of the beech. Acorn sweet. Native of 
the island of Montreal. 

FAGUS—L. 

Fagus sylvatica — ^W. White Beech. H6tre Blanc. 

** Leaves ovate, acuminate, slightly toothed, ciliate, acute at the base^ 
Nut ovate, three^sided, obtuse, mucronate.*' 

A beautiful tree, with a smooth gray bark, growing 
usually on stony land, and in favorable situations, attaining 
a large size. The timber is not much used in this country, 
except by plane-makers. It is excellent fuel, being only 
Inferior to sugaNmaple and black birch in that respect. — 
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ThiB 10 8a Europeaa tree, and said to be the only oM 
indigeooisB to Canada. It is fouqd abundantly abouC 
Quebec. 

Fagus ferruginea — ^W. Red beech* H^tre rouge 

<* LeaTet OTate*obloD|ft aouminate, pubescent beneath, coanely toothed , 
^ at tbe bate obtaie^MibocNrdate-oblique. Nuts oTate> three-fli«M, rerj 
acote.*' 

This tree very much resembles the preceding one, an4 
is equally ornamental. The timber is of a reddish colour^ 
whence its name^ and is said to be of a superior quality ; 
more closely resembling English beech in this respecc than 
the other ; it is therefore entitled to a preference for those 
purposes in which this timber is used^ such as shoe-lasts^ 
plane stocks, and turnery wares. Grows in similar situations 
with the former species. 

CELTIS,—L. 

Celtis occidentalis — L. Nettle tree. Bais inconnu. 

M LewTM ovate, acuminate, generally serrated, except near tbe base ; 
scabrous above^ rough-haired beneath. Fruit solitary." 

A large tree^ growing usually in alluvial soils. The 
timber is hard^ rives freely, and resembles ash in texture ^ 
it is sometimes used by chair-makers and wheelwrights.--** 
In Lower Canada rather scarce, but grows in company 
with elm, ash, and red maple, on the low shores of the 
Ottawa, and on the islands in Lake St. Peter. 

PLATANirs.—L. 
Platanus occidentalis — ^L. American Plane-tree* * 

Buttonwood. Cotonier. 

** JUaaTes fir^-angledy olitusely lobed, toothed. Stem and branches . 

becoming vhite.*' 

The plane, said to be tbe largest tree in the North 
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Anarioan forests, does not appear to be a nalive of tifc 
province; yet borders very closely upon it, as I have 
observed it growing "iiatui'ally near Burlington, on Lalce 
CbamplaiD, about half a degree south of our boundary line. 
It is very common in Upper Canada. 

This tree is ornamental, and is sueeessfiiUy eallivated 
at Mcmtreal. I doubt not it would succeed here in tke 
alluvial soils, which it naturally prefers* 

MYRICiE.— Richard. 

MYRICA.^L. 

Myrica Gale— L. Sweet Gale. Dutch Myrtle. 

Qal^. Piment RoyaU. 

'' Leaves wedge*lanceolate, obtase, sawed at the end. Slamiiia^ fnMMp 
imbricate. Scales acuminate, ciliate. Fruit in a dry head. 

A busby shrub about three feet high, of handsome 
appearance. The foliage is dark green above, and very 
fragrant. This shrub, according to Miller, has numerous 
good and useful qualities; for a description of wiiiob^ that 
author may be consulted. From the number, it may not be 
improper to quote from him that — ^' The cones boiled iu 
water, throw up a scum resembling beeswax, and gathered 
in sufficient quantities, would make candles. It is used to 
tan calf-skins. Gathered in the autumn, it dies wool yellow, 
and is used for that purpose both in Sweden and Wales.'' 

The Myrica Gale appears to have long been held in 
esteem for its various good qualities, that of producing wax 
might be tried here with little trouble, as the plant is very 
abundant with us. This pretty shrub grovrs on the mar- 
gins of lakes and rivers, and is found near Quebec, at 
Cap Rouge and on4he low sbcMres of the St. Charles. 
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Myrica caroliniensis — W» Bayberry bush. Candleberi^ 
Myrtle. Myrte a ChanMk* Gal& drier* 

*' Leaves wedge-oblong* coarsely toothcNi.' Staminate ameiitslax« 
Scales acute. Berries globular, large.*' 

A shrub^ three or four feet high^ bearing berries covered 
with a substance resembling wax or tallow, as is also the 
fruit of two other American species^ the cerifera and the 
pennsylvanica, from which dandles have been made : on 
this subject an article in the first volume of the Society^s 
Transactions^ compiled by a member^ may be consulted. 
This species grows along the seaboard from the Guiph of 
St. Lawrance to Florida^ keeping within the influence of 
the sea atmosphere. I am informed by one of our Vice- 
Presidents^* that it is found in the Gulph of St. Lawrence^ 
as high up as Hare Island. 

[End of tbe first part.] 



On Length and Space, 5y the Rev. 

D. WiLKIE. 



Length of time^ is the continuance of any sensation^ 
and is perceived by all the senses. It is measurable only 
in one way^ that is^ time has only one dimension. 

Length, properly so called, that is, extension, is first 
perceived and accurately measured by the sense of Touch 
only. It is roughly judged of by the eye, and perceived by 

* Andrew Stuairti Esqr. 
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BO o^er sense whatever. It i» measurable in three ways ; 
Ihat is^ has three dimensionsy-^lepgth, breadth^ and thick- 
ness. Bodies can be measured in tbe$e three respects. 

L-^f oo^ body is laid upon my finger, and I feel the 
impression from the tip of the finger to the middle^ and if 
another is laid upon it, so that I feel the impression from 
the one end of tbe^ finger to the pther ; there is^ then, a 
manifest difference between the two impressions, I kn6w 
not in what this difference consists ; but, to make known 
to my companions that) perceive a difference, I call the 
object fromL which I receive the fcM'mer impression short^ 
Or SHORT3R9 and that from which I receive the latter 
impfession u>ng, or tpN^sR. By applying the same objects 
to difE^rent parts of the body, corresponding impressions 
will be received* Thus, it will appear, that objects which 
are siart in one case, are so in every case ; and that those 
which are hng in one ease, are long always. A belief is 
thus induced, that nature is uniform in her operations ; 
Mod we never doubt, that objecl^ that seemed longer at one 
time, will be found 30 at another. By directing the eye to 
the two objects, differejat impressions are received through 
this sense ; and after a multitude of trials, we learn to 
distinguish long from short objects by their dii&rent 
appearances. In some bodies, namely, sonorous ones, 
long from sboft ones, may be distinguished by the ei^r, in 
consequenoe of the different sounds which th^y emit when 
alruek* Thi^ information is generally very inddinite, but 
it admits of cowiderable improvement by practice and 
atudy. 

Tbus^ it appears that our ideas of length, imply merely 
iite pe^eeptioa of a 4iffermice betwei^ the impressions madp 
iifOH the«i by long and short objects. All we know of the 
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subject IS, that long and short objects make different 
impressions upon the senses both of touch and sight. We 
feel that difference, but know nothing of the cause of it; 
nor is it at all necessary that ve should. We invent the 
terms long and short, to make known to others the differ- 
ence that we feel. We agree with them respecting the 
words thus proper to be employed for our mutual advantage. 

2. — It does not appear that the senses of tasting and 
smelling, fiirnish us with any ideas of length; that is to 
say, they do not distinguish between long bodies from short 
ones. For, though a difference may be perceived between 
a long and a short substance, when placed within the 
mouth or withiu the nose, this difference is discovered 
solely by the sense of touch diffused over these parts, as 
over the rest of the body, and not in the least by the 
different tastes or smells afforded by these substances. — 
Nor does our perception of the presence of electric sub- 
stances give us any information on this subject. 

Thus, it apjiears that our knowledge of the properties of 
long and short object^, is first received, and principally 
acquired by touch, greatly promoted by the eye, and in 
some cases, slightly assisted by the ear; and that by no 
other senses whatever, is any information received on this 
subject. 

3. — ^From comparing together more than two objects, 
we acquire the ideas of long^ longer, longest^ and short, 
shorter, shortest ; and the purpose of social converse 
requires, in all languages, the invention of terms corres- 
ponding to those ideas. The meaning of these terms, is 
settled by convention, and cannot be conveyed by logical 
definition. On meeting a stranger to these words, we 
must show him examples of the objects, before we can 
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communicate to him our impression, or, in other .words, 
make him understand what we mean by the terms thus 
employed. The word equal is explained in the same 
manner* 

4. — ^As a long substance exceeds a short in some respects^ 
or is greater than it, the frequent application of these 
terms, would at least require the use of another. It would 
Jbe natural to ask, in what way does it exceed ? — and in 
what respect is it greater ? To answer this question, 
as well as to suit other purposes in discourse, the invention 
of the absti'act term length would he found convenient — 
In what does your rod exceed mine ? In length. 

The introduction of this general and abstract term, must 
have been long posterior to the use of the words long and 
short : A further refinement in language required the use 
I the corresponding abstract term — shortness. But this 
being resorted to on much fewer occasions, and for much 
less important purposes, would be introduced much later in 
the progress of language. For the word length is applied to 
all objects whether comparatively long or short : but 
shortnesses only applied when deficiency in length is 
intended. The further wants of society, iutmduced into 
their discourse, the verbs — ^to lengthen and to shorten. 

5. — ^To ascertain whether one object was longer or shorter 
than another, the method that would most obviously present 
itself to those who had distinct ideas of length, or of long 
and short, would be to apply the one object to the other. 
It would then be preceived either by touching them or 
looking at them, whether they were equal, and if not, 
.which was jionger, and how much it was longer. If the 
ideaof the number two had been previously familiarised 
to the mind, then by applying the short one twice to the 
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longer, it would be perceived whether the one was equal 
to two of the olhei\ If the tnind had been familiarised to 
higher numbers it could^ in like manner, be ascertained^ 
whether the one contained three or four times the other, 
or contained it any number of times whatever. Thu^ the 
idea of a bieasurk would be acquired, and its name 
required in converisation. 

6. — ^Tbe utility of a measure would be still more apparent, 
wbeti the mind oame to compare two immoveable objects^ 
which couid not be brought together, for the purpose of 
determining which was longer or shorter* The application 
to them both successively, of the measure, tlie one being 
longer than itself, though it appears to us a simple expedient, 
was undoubtedly the fruit of much reasoning in the infancy 
of human intellect, and must have been hailed as a beau** 
tiful and useful invention. It appears, however, to be 
known in the rudest states of society ; and may be consi* 
dered as the common property of the species. It does not 
appear that the inferior animals ever attempt to measure, 
w determine die comparative length or size of objects in 
any other way, tbait by looking at them, and touchtfig 
them, though they must have acquired these impressions 
first by touch, as well as oni^selves ; yet, it is demonstcable 
that they judge much more frequently by the eye than by 
the other sense. We invariably consider it as a mari( of 
extraordinary sagacity in an animal, when we see it tmu 
over an object with its foot for the purpose of perceiving 
its size and form^ 

7* — ^When two things are severally equal to the measure 
employed we see intuitively, that they are equal to another. 
By contemplating a number of conclusioas of this &ort^ H/^ 
come to this general conclusion that, ^^ tUiigs 
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*' ^qaaA to die same thing, ute equal to each other/' This 
general truth, we call aa axiom or nmsr truth $ because 
it is oertaiQ, and eaniiot be called in questioo. Yet its 
evidence arises entirely from t-be view of particular install* 
oei takai in detail ; and not' fi*offl any quality in the 
geBMrkl propoGHtion. This axiom is as applicable to num- 
bers as to length, and its evidence there also arises from 
a view of particular instances. By the application of 
numbers to measures of length, we obtain another set of 
axioms. Thus, things which are severaiy double of one 
thing, are equal. Things which are severally treble of one 
thing, are equal. Things which are halves of the same 
thing, are equal. These aitioms are obviously innumerable, 
all undeniable, and of great utility. 

8L«^Material objects may be considered as longer and 
shorter, not only in regard to the distance of tfaeone end from 
the odier, but also in regard to the distance of one side from 
the other. For the sake of distinction, the former distance 
is called the jjsMCftu, {nroperiy so called, of the object, and 
Ae latter » termed its aaauknTH. The two ideas are 
obtained in perfectly the same way from touch, improved 
in the same way by the siglit, and perfected in the same 
way by an acenrate measure — they admit of the same 
axioaas. In fast, they differ in nothing except this single 
circumstattoe, that the one is the distance of the ends, the 
mher of the ^des» Whenever the length and breadth are 
unequal the less is considered as the breadth, and the 
greats as the lragth< Ma&emat»ciaiis correct the loose 
ideas of mankind oa this tulqecst. But their definition of 
itreadtfi pre*>8nnie6eathat of a perpendicular, and previous 
enen «o that, the kai^wledge of the properties of a stra^ht 
line, whieb oMtaot be defined. 
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9. — But further^ material objects are found to be longer 
or shorter not only in their distance fh>m end Jto end^ and 
from side to side^ but also from top to bottom^ or from the 
upper surface to the lower. This introduces the idea of 
height^ depths or thickness* Our ideas of this quality 
are obtained precisely in the same way as those of length 
and breadth^ are improved in the same manner, and 
explained to others in the same way. The property itself 
is measured in the same way, and admits of a similar 
mathematical definition with breadth. 

10. — Such are the three dimensions, or measurable 
properties of bodies, and they are not kpown to possess any 
others. Of these three, the primary is length. This is the 
first which the infant, or rude mind contemplates ^ and it 
is that which occurs most frequently in human life. What- 
ever measure, therefore is adopted for it, is used also for 
the other two. An accurate measure of it pre-supposes the 
knowledge of the properties of a line, and of a straight 
line, the exact meaning of both which terms, must be 
communicated by example and explanation, as no logical 
definition of them can be obtained. The measure of length 
is the foundation of all other 'measures whatever, of time, 
motion, weight, price, power, heat, electricity, moisture, 
&c. No accurate measure is known to exist which.has not 
this for its foundation. Yet measures of length are adopted 
byjthe individual only by arbitrary assumption, and used 
by different individuals by convention or by imitation. 

1 1 • — Some objects have a sensible breadth in every part 
of them ; others are so thin and narrow^ that, to the 
untutored mind, they appear to have no breadth at all, and 
to possess only length. The former impressioti, when we 
would speak of it, comes to be denoted by the various 
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terms, spacb, room^ extent, surface, superficiIbs. The 
meaning of- these terms is usually e^cplained to children, 
by showing that the room in which they are, contains more 
space than the table, the table more than the paper oH 
which they write, the paper more than one^s hand, and 
the hand more than the blade of a knife: It is no solid 
objection to this account, that the ideas thus furnished are 
inaccurate, and that we afterwards didcov^r, by mathemat- 
ical contemplation, that th^re are no material objects 
without breadth. This correction of our ideas is long 
posterior to the origin of them, and pre-supposes much 
experience in thinking and reasoning. We learn, then/ 
after all this aid to think of those creatures of imagination 
called LINES, that is length without breadth or thickness, 
and inquire into their properties. We thus also acquire 
correct ideas of surface, and learn the art of measuring it. 
Neither let it be objected that, if nature did not give us the 
idea of a mathematical line, no effort of imagination could. 
This may probably be true. Children, and very ignorant 
persons, have nearly the same, probably the very same 
conception of a hair, a thread, a fibre, and other long thin 
substances, that a mathematician has of a line. Experience 
and reflection afterwards discover, that no body can be felt 
which has not sensible breadth and thickness ; and the 
mathematician transfers to the creatures of his imagination, 
the properties which he had formerly, but erroneously, 
attributed to certain material objects. That is, he thinks 
certain things, namely tines, to be long and not broad ; 
which is exactly the distinction made by inexperienced 
persons,' between substances that have surface or breadth, 
and those that are thought to have none. The distinction 
between surfaces and solids, is rudely introduced, and 
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afterwards coireeted,^ in pffedsdy tlie sane aiMaer. 

12.*-->It b evident that the idea of lengthy upon wUdi aM 
these which we are here confemed with depend^ cannot he 
acquired without the anfetance of memory. Wkfaont this 
power^ die length of np objects can be comfiand^ which 
do not present themsehres to the senses at the same inatant 
of time. Even when two objects are felt fay the hand, or 
seen by the eye, at die same time, it is doublAil uriiediev 
the mind attends to them bodi at once. It is more probable^ 
that they are felt and seen successively ; and diat the mind 
attends first to the one and dien to the other. Coaseqnentlj 
the exercise of memory mast be necessary even for din 
comparison of objects immediately perceived. 

13. — ^When the mind has been well accustomed to the 
view of lines, and has actnally felt atidseen many of them ; 
it will readily perceive that they are of different kiods. In 
viewing many different lines, or many different ch^ectm 
diat po66es6 length, memory will soon suggest to us, that 
these lines are not all of the same nature. Thus a rainbow, 
a coiled rope, and an arrow present appearances extremely 
different from one another. The impressions which the 
two latter produce upon the sense of tonch are as diflbrenC 
as those produced by them upon the si^t. A numl>er of 
trials, while memory compares the present with die past, 
convinces us, that the impression made by the coil of ropes 
upon the touch is uniform : and that that upon die sight is 
also uniform. The impressions made by the arrow upon 
the same sense are equally uniform. The effects arising 
from perceiving these two objects by either sense, are per- 
fectly distinct ; and, though we can never tell in which 
that difference consists^ the difference is so striking^ that 
so long as memory remains, we are never in aay danger 
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of 4X>nfoanding tbose two objects. But it is not enough 
to perceiire this dijOTerence. We wish to communicate our 
percepticms to others with whom we have already conversed 
on other subjects* We wish to tell some other persons 
which object it is we perceive, or which description of 
objects. For this purpose we apply the word straight to 
the c»ie^ and the word round to the other. When still 
greater precision of language was required, all lines which 
are not straight were called curves, and the word round 
appropriated to circular bodies, or circular lines. 

Mathematicians have been at vast pains to discover an 
appropriate and logical definition of the word straight, 
but hitherto with very little success. Whether a logical 
definition of it may be obtained, I shall enquire afterwards. 
What I mean to state at present is, that mankind in 
general, learn the meaning of this term solely from exem- 
plification* We teach children the distinction, by placing 
a straight and a curve object before them, and telling 
them that the one is named the one way, and the other the 
(^er way. . It is certain that they all learn the distinction 
very quickly in this way, and understand very clearly what 
is meant by these two words. But if they were left to be 
taught .the distinction by logical definition, millions must 
certainly remain for ever ignorant of it ; and it is extremely 
doubtfiil^ whether any could, ever by this means, become 
acquainted with it. 

14. — ^The science of geometry is founded on bur know* 
ledge of lines. Before men can study geometry, they must 
be agreed about the meaning of certain terms which lie at 
the foundation of that science, but which do not admit of 
atiy logical definition. The following appear to be the 
principal terms used in geometry, which fall under this 

K 
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deseriptiaifti r Length) breadth^ tbiekiiess^ a body^ m 
alinei apcHiit; a straight line, a eurve^ an angle. Tht, 
meanii^ <^ tbelie terlto nrast be settled by descriptioii^ 
and by exhibiting e^tinples t<» the eye. When tbiar is dene^ 
mil the other terms used in geometry may be logicidly 
defined, so that their precise appiieatiori can never be 
mistaken, nor admit of any ambignity. But, beside 
determining by convention and example^ the meaning cf 
llie abovementioned terms^ it is further necessary, before 
proceeding to teach the science of geometry, to assume 
make property of a straight line* For this purpose, d^r- 
ent propeHies of the straight line, have been assumed by 
different geometers. One of the properties most commcmly 
assumed for this pulrpose is, that '^ if two straight liti^ 
Gbincide in two points, they will coincide througbout/'-«>^ 
•This property^ though not assumed by Euclid, is implied 
in the fourth proposition of the first book ; for, if it be mt 
presupposed, the bases of the two triangles^ though cdtn* 
elding in the two angular points, may not coincide in olMr 
points, and consequently may not be equal. Another 
property tometimes employed for this purpose is, that a 
straight line is the shortest distance between two points.-^ 
But each of these is a theobem, and not a definition. They 
are indeed both theorems which cannot be demonstrated or 
proved^ and therefore I have said, they mu^t b^ fti^timdk 
What I have said of the impossibility of defining llie terms 
straight liise atid angie^ refers only to the present stAtfe of 
the sctence^ and does not preclude the possibility bf dtscov*- 
ering defitiitions of one or both of them. A logical definttioii 
of an angle, would Add a new beauty, and a new degree tof 
simplicity to the subject ; but a correctly logical definition 
of B s^aight line would greatly elucidate the elements of 
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H^ science, amt isemove the fHineipal obstades diBt Ue in 
the way of the young student's advance.meiit« Besides these 
assumpiijtmfi, ^ pgHfr QVffi .^ ^een iisuajly foui^d ji^^ece^ary 
to the illustration of jpaisfttlel iineft. L(^g£tfMke is uAi to 
have removed the necessity of this assunifytion in Iwo ways* 
— ^Leslie prpfesi^ to haye removed the difficulty^ in 
prop, 23dj f)(^ j. j^ .bi$ J^le^epts of GeoiQ^^tigr, but 
has not enAiiad^ isnceei^ded. If logical definitions <HHild 
be found for a straight *Kne and angle, wfaidh would 
lead to direct proofs of the different properties of these 
two objects^ as well as of parallel lines ; it appears to 
me, diat the theory of geometry would be complete. — 
Our nations of lengthy breadth^ thicknes3j ,of a body^. a 
surface, a line ; are derived from the senses, and cannot, 
in alt ppohabilily, be dei^ivedfrom ^ny other soucce* 

Number is derived from all the senses, and is a property 
<tf all objects whatever, even of such as are incorporeal. 
4isl4»[i^Hc iaitb^flfpreilbe ^in^p^^t ^f :^U csqiepq^. The 
^1^ ^Wm {^blPb it j^equires to be undei^tQp^ without 
^^i9it|09>m'^,,Qn^, ^^m, djfferen<?^. When the impoj?t of 
^f^sit^ffHis Js^^ttled by ^QTiveption, and by refere^ccito 
%\i0Mn9G6, aU ;tbe ;^tb$rs reqniifed, maybe defined ; and 
Ibw, tbejsei^nx^ U^^l;^^ by ^€pnt§|nplations of the 



JfiJ^$,imperjSe^t :E^^(it/, I have endeavoured to, investigate, 

l*'^^»!ff idef^ of l^ntfh aod shortness are introduced, and ^hat we 
anderstand of these qualities, and the rise of the words denoting 
them. 

2.— *By what senses they are eonyeyed to ns. 
■yM^Hom MUlaDgoage oathissubjcet to fiiEth^rlmpTOYement 
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4.— Tbe intriMliiction ofthealiBtnictteniiBy Icngtbytengtheay and their 
oppoutes. 

5. — The application of a measure to one object. 

0.— The applicatioQ of it to two immoveable objects at a distance. 

7. — ^The reasonings founded on this InTentlon. 

8.--The idea of breadth. 

9. — ^That of depth or thickness . 

10. — Extensive application and use of measures of length. 
11. — Introduction of the abstract terms, space, solidity, Sec. 
la.— The mental faculties concerned in acqoiiing these Ideas. 
It. — The different kinds of lines, straight and curve. 
14. — ^The principles assumed in geometry. 



Additional Notes an the Geognosy o/ Saint 
Paul's Bay, 6y Lieut. Baddeley, B.E. 



Thbrb is no spot in Canada more likely to become the 
resort of tlie invalid and of the admirer of beautifnl scenery 
than St. Paul's Bay and its captivating valley $ nor is there 
any river in Canada more likely to have a flourishing 
manufacture established upon its shores than the Gouffi^> 
which^ intersecting the above mentioned valley on a course 
from the westward of north, enters the St. Lawrence at 
St. Paul's Bay. 

The iron mines, mineral springs, and earthquakes 
which characterize this section of Lower Canada, are 
objects, the pursuit of which will not fail to gratify the 
scientific taste of the tourist, while his admiration of the 
picturesque will be unceasingly excited, as he wanders 
through the neighbourhood. It is scarcely possible to 
tonceive a more beautiful drive than is afforded by both 
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banks of the Gouffire^ over an excellent road for four or 
five leagues into theinterior. In England this vali^ would 
be as celebrated as that of the Oove or Clywd : to the latter 
it bears a striking resemblance. Hitherto visitors have 
contented themselves in general with a view of the bay 
merely, and to this is partly owing the little information 
we possess respecting the interior ; had it been otherwise, 
this place would not have experienced the neglect it has^ 
but would, . at least as a watering place, have rivalled 
Kamouraska, on the opposite shore, which can bear no 
comparison with it in point of scenery. . .. } 

To those who may have a week's or a fortnight's leisure 
during the summer we strongly reccHnmend the tour of this 
valtey, the only drawback to which is the uncertainty of 
reaching or leaving St. Paul's Bay on account of 
contrary winds, and the probability which exists in 
consequence, of being confined to a boat or schooner for 
an unwelcome period y of the misery of which, as it has 
been twice our lot to incur it, we speak feelingly. If 
sufficient encouragement were given, a steam-boat would 
run between Quebec and St. Paul's Bay at stated periodsi 
and then the difficulty would vanish ; at all eventSi to those 
who possess a stout pair of legs and the desire to use them^ 
the task of reaching the spot is an easy one. — ^For horses 
and carriages the road either is or was impassable. As to 
houses of entertainment at St. Paul's Bay, in the popular 
sense of the word, we know of none. There are, however^ 
as elsewhere, many respectable Canadians who would not 
olgect to receive en pension. For ourselves, while, there, 
we had the good luck, (which few must hope for, as it 
would be a breach of politeness to intrude,) to experience 
the hospitality of Mr« Chaperon and his family, and the 
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flHtMswe «fttf)iition aod 'kiocbieas /of every jnember ^ il^ 
madeoiB^aAlieel bovr tiiach aiuve these ig ia ithe JwiMier#^ 
MSt&rviog ^a fiMmr thwi ewcm in the rfavsor itaelL 

iDheiniiiefal springs of St. I^ul's Bay^ike. ivhich iBnU be 
UBOng the^fira; objects to isttraot the notice ^rfithe etumytt^ 
are of ithree kinds, saline, aripbuiretted^ :aBd ohalyfaeale. 
•M^^Ilie £ntthe least abundant, the last lhe:nioBt'.so. ^Ehe 
saline and sulphuretted springs are confined io itbeiali|a«ial 
land of the valley of the <jianSre and principaUy, if ant 
enthely, to the almost immediate neighbourhood oi Sil 
PauFs Bay.* This land consists of a very plastic i^arljr 
olay, overlying carboniferous Jimestone, and underljiing 
kamy, sandy, and vegetable deposits. Sandy ridges are 
also very characteristic'of die valley. This valley, p^rbtqi^ 
half a league wide in its widest part, isenclosed ion. dl 
sides, except towards the Bay> by a chain i}f mounlaMis 
consisting of primary rocks. These rocks, <to(wards .'tbe 
lower end of the valley, haveJarge deposits of cadiQiufec* 
ous limestone at Hheir 'feet, while ithose at ;therttpper!ead 
are charact^ised by being the matrices of : large quantities 
id magnetic iron. Such is a sbort^geologiealsketdi of ibis 
valley, intended as explanatory of /the geological iposition 
of' these mineral springs to which we : again return. The 
sulphuretted waters, which are found in manyiplace&in the 
lower part of the bay, are remarkable ;for a white slimy 
scum, or curd, which covers them. Pieces . of wood, and 
the stones lying in the stream have often a coating of 'the 
same substance. When driedy these pieces, over the aflame 
of ^ candle, burn with a weak, blue, and almost lamb^t 
flame, giving out the odour of sulphur. This coating baa 

* In the Eboulemens sulphuretted waters are satd to he mere ahsiMiaiit 
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% lufaieethia aapeeiy and is chridentl]^ not sulphur^ neither is it 
ft oorbctedte^ as it does not effenresce in acfid. It ui more furpv 
biible that il Is a sUl(diate of lime containing a sbehiU portion 
of indpliar in a free states— tlie cliemist^ boweter^ rnusl; 
decide tliia. Tlie first intimation tlie stranger receives 0f 
being in the immediate vicinity of these springs i$ the 
atrotif disagreeable smelt of sulphuretted hydrogen^ which 
hA liberally inhales^ and if not satisfied with the proof 
which his nose afibrds^ he requires the ftirther evidence of 
bis palate, the unwelcome flavour of spoilt eggs will 
tonvinee him of the presence of sulphur under its most 
offensive form. 

The ifon^ or chalybeate waters are Very abundtmt^ and 
are often found associated with the sulphuretted springs «a 
if fbey had bed one common orig^n^ which indeed is very 
possible, as the decomposition of beds of iron pyrites would 
«ffi7rd tbem both. Whatever may be the origin of the 
sulphuretted waters^ however, we diink that those con- 
taining iron are generally attributed to a partial tolution 
of the magnetic oxide of iron of the nei^bourhood ; what 
^he solvent may be^ (if any other solvent Chan water be 
required,) we can only conjecture. Decaying vegetatioii 
aff<M*ds the phosphoric acid, and it is well worthy of remaric 
that bog ore, which is evidently a precipitation frcwi 
waters holding iron in solution, always contains the 
pbospbate of iron. 

l%e a^ringent ink-like flavor of these waters is a suffi- 
cient distinction to the taste, and when stagnant, or nearly 
eo, a scum or a deposit of a red colour, which i% in boC die 
rust of iron, marks their course. An irised peilicle floating 
on the surface of such waters is also an indication of the 
poresence of iron. 
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Salt spring9^ as has been said, are not abundant,- nor 
have any been observed, as we think, at such heights as 
lo preclude the passibUity of theur having their origin in 
the St. Lawrence. It must not be omitted to mention, 
however, that there is a close association in nature between 
sulphuretted and saline waters. 

The salt and sulphurised waters appear to spring from 
the plastic clay before mentioned, while the chalybeates 
usually traverse the surface of the ground. 

Of the mineral springs we shall soon have an analysis by 
an able hand, which, if it shall not give us the exact 
proportion, in which their several constituents enter^ (a 
manipulation requiring considerable labour and skill) will 
at least make us acquainted with those constituents. 

While at Mr. Chaperon's, we visited two sets of sulphur- 
etted waters occurring on opposite sides of the bay, in low 
swampy ground, and near, or at the foot of the carboniferous 
limestone before mentioned. 

' On the western side of the bay, one of these springs was 
observed to enter into water of a remarkable blackness, 
and this water was observed in one or two odier places.— 
Upon digging in several places a black gritty substance 
■ was thrown up, which bore a strong resemblance to a 
mixture of sand and lignite, and the occurrence of much 
rotten wood, appeared to account for the presence of the 
latter. However, upon exposing it to heat it neither formed 
a cinder nor gave out any inflammable gas, but appears 
to be composed almost entirely of common sand. In a wet 
state the sand possessed almost the inky blackness ol the 
water. We feel much inclined to think that the spring 
here, containing sulphuretted hydrogen, meets with other 
waters containing lead antimony, or some other metallic 
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oxide in solution^ and produces the phenomenon desi^ribed. 
But this is a chemical question which we approach witb 
extreme diffidence. Mr. Gagnon^ the priest, informed us 
that he had detected antimony in the waters hereabouts, 
and to that circumstance he attributed the poor conditiOii 
of the sheep in this neighbourhood. 

The limestone on the eastern side of the bay^ dips to the 
westward, while that to the westward dips eastward. This 
limestone is of a dark shade of colour, fetid odor, compact 
structure, and is destitute of organic remains, jat least we 
saw none. The last character, together with its high dip 
(about 45® ) and contact with rocks esteemed to be of the 
primary order, induces us to consider it as belonging to 
that portion of the carboniferous order of Phillips, called 
transition limestone by some authors. The position of this 
limestone dipping away, at a high angle, from the base of 
the primary rocks on both sides of the valley, induces the 
belief that the latter have been elevated since the deposition 
' of the former.* 

Kalm has mentioned the occurrence of an argentiferous 
galena in some of the rocks of St. Paul's Bay. We have 
seen several specimens, and have tested successfully the 
presence of silver, which indeed is common enough in lead 
ores, every where. 

We searched in vain for the actual position of the rook 



* Analogous appearances indicatins the same event are not ^minting In 
other places in Canada. Capt Bayfield, R. N. has given instances at page 
18, pi. 4 and S, vol. I. of these Transactions ; and the left bank of the St, 
Manriee near tiie falls of the Greys, offers another, where the old red sand- 
stone below the falls, dips down the river, while above the falls it dips in a 
contrary diredKon. A thick stratum of grey wacke lies above the sanostone. 
and granite or gneiss below, the whole surmounted by a fetid and fossilised 
limestone, of nie carboniferous order, covered by a deep alluvium, first 
of day and then of sand, the latter uppermost* 
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in which it is found. But in a field at the foot of some 
felspathose rocks on the eastern side of the bay, a large 
block or two were found of a white laminar carbonate of 
lime much mixed up with a beautiful light green fluate of 
lime, (colorophane ?) having disseminated through the 
mass threads and seams of galena, the laminae of which are 
small and brilliant. These blocks were angular, and could 
not have travelled far. We ascended the hill in search of 
the vein or bed, but found nothing but bare and whitened 
surfaces of primary rocks projecting from the ground. A 
more particular examination, however, would probably 
be attended with success, for the matrix of the ore is of too 
remarkable and beautiful an appearance to be easily 
concealed. It should be sought for in the transition or 
corboniferous limestone of the place, which is in other 
countries its usual position . In the specimens wq saw, the 
quantity of ore is small, but its matrix is a promising one : 
much of the lead ore of England is found in a vein of 
carbonate and fluate of lime, &c. traversing the same 
formation of limestone. It is worthy of remark that a vein 
precisely agreeing with the one now the subject of discus- 
sion^ (with the exception of its not showingany traces of lead,) 
was observed at Cape Maillard by Mr. Nixon, 66th Regt. 
for a description of which see page 166 of the first volume of 
these Transactions. Veins of this description are considered 
to be very metalliferous, and are often explored with great 

advantage* 

The predominating rock on the western side of the bay 
appears to be a felspathic granite, or one in which the 
felspar is in excess, the quartz less abundant and the mica 
very subordinate. It is often characterized by containing 
garnets, and this, in the estimation of Macullocb, is a proof. 
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if any were wanting, of its being primary. 

In our Geognostical Essay on a portion of the Saguenay 
country^ &c. just referred to^ allusion has been frequently 
made to the deeply decomposed surface of these rocks^ by 
which they have acquired their remarkably whitened aspect* 
In this therefore we will pass it over, as well as other facts 
therein stated, oiu* object being to confine ourselves almost 
entirely to any new matter collected during our second visit 
to St. Paul's Bay, in the Spring of 1829, leaving the first 
report to speak for itself. 

On our former visit to this place, we obtained from Mr; 
Gagnon, priest, some interesting information respecting a 
volcanic eruption which he appears to have witnessed at 
the latter end of the year 179L In the account of this 
event given in the Geognostical Report, an error or two 
appears, which we here correct; it was in the month of 
December and not October that this phenomenon was 
observed. Also for 11® au dessous du thermometre de 
Reaumur, (plus 7{ of Fahr.) read 11® au dessus, &c. 
(plus 66. 7. of Fahr.) Neither did the 6th of December, 
of that year, fall on Saturday, but on Tuesday, as appears 
from the following extract from the journals of the period.* 

Extract of a Letter from St. PauVs Say, dated I5t/i 

December, 1791. 
^^ On Tuesday, the 6th instant, about half after seven 
o^clock in the evening, we had one of the most violent 



* The printed lelier was rightty copied from the original manuscript, 
but having been written by an old gentleman, it contains a few discrepant 
d6fl» originating in the failure of his memory, but which deduct nothing 
from the accuracy of the essential facts. He corrected the temperature 
himself upon our second visit. In entering these correifitions in the errata 
to the first volome of these transactions, a most absurd blunder has been 
made, which onr absence from Qaebec prevented the suppression of. 
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shocks of an earthquake ever remembered to have been felt 
here 3 it came on like the explosion of a cannon against 
the back of our house^ which made us imagine that the 
roof was falling in, it was followed by the shaking of the 
whole fi'ame which fairly rocked about the furniture, &c. 
on which we took the children in our arms and ran out of 
doors^ expecting, as is usual, three successive shocks, but 
this was not the case^ there came two more moderate 
shocks at about a minute distance from each other, after 
which we returned into the house expecting all was over } 
but we had not been long in when another most violent 
shock came on, and though not accompanied with the 
same explosion as the first, continued much longer, for we 
had time to leave the house again before it was ended ; 
when without, we perceived the earth rocking under our 
feet^-^thinking it not safe to remain in the house during the 
night, in the intervals of the shocks we went into it, and 
after extinguishing all the fires and lights, retired, eighteen 
in number, on board the sloop, where we remained till 
eight o'clock next morning, in which space we felt upwards 
of thirty shocks, — only nine of them were Severe— th« 
heavens and the earth seemed to be convulsed ; it continued 
alternately snowing, raining, hailing, and blowing gusts 
of wind from the south-west and noi*th-east« 

^^ The weather still continued in that state, and the earth 
trembling at intervals both by day and night, ever since, 
though none have been so severe as those of the first night. 
One chimney and part of another have been shook down in 
the parish. 

AT THE EBOtTLESlENS, 

*^ It was most severely felt — the church is very much 
damaged, only one end of it remaining sound^-the crucifix 
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on the aitar was broken by the fall^ as was also the lamp, 
which was thrown down by the rocking of the buildings- 
three chimneya have been thrown down^ but happily no 
lives lost^ a poor woman has lost her senses by the fright^ 
being obliged to run out naked. 

AT BIALBAT^ 

^^It was not so violently felt^ and we hear of no damage 
being sustained. No advices have been received since from 
the Little River. 

ON THE ISLB AUX COUDRBSj 

^^ The diflTerent shocks were severely felt, but we do not 
learn that any accident happened. 

^ Every where the shocks were felt more violently in 
stone tlian in wooden houses. 

^^ A frightful rumbling noise was heard in the mountains 
both in the intervals and during the shocks, which still 
continued when the last accounts came away, (the 16th).'' 

29/A December. 

BARTHQUKB AT ST. PAUL's BAY, EBOULEMENS^ &e. 

(Accounts received since our last.) 

When the latest advices ci^me off from these places on 
Monday the 19th inst. the earthquake still continued to the 
great alarm of the inhabitants. An ingenious correspon-^ 
dent on the spot has favoured us with a circumstantial 
account^ from its commencement up to that date. The 
fbllowing is an extract : 

^^ All the different shocks were felt from west to east^ 
and did most damage within the breadth of two leagues, 
comprehending in their course (the length of which is yeC 
unknown) the lower part of St. Paul's Bay, striking north 
and south, the lower end of the Island of Coudres, and tint 
lower part of the Eboulemens^ 
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^^ Within the above space^ twenty-one chimnies have 
been thrown down or damaged. One stone house almost 
entirely demolished^ several others splits and many stoves 
and ovens broke down, besides the damage done to the 
church of the Eboulemens, (mentioned in our last). 

^^ It is remarkable that during the first days the shock 
oame on regularly at the same hour, morning and evening, 
— and since the 6th till now, (the 19th^) we have had at 
least four or five shocks every day. 

'* The 17th, about half after five o'clock in the evening, 
a globe offire^ appearing to the eye of the size of a forty- 
eight pound cannon ball^ was observed coming from the 
south-west> striking towards the north-east, and at the 
height of about one hundred and forty toises^ disappeared 
in its perpendicular descent, above St. Paul's Bay, after 
bursting with an explosion. 

^^ Many old people remark that for several quarter- 
centuries back, earthquakes similar to the present have 
happened ; which lasted forty days, and find their return 
tolerably exact every twenty-five years, to a year or two of 
variation, and that the present is the third which to their 
recollection has taken place in the same season, within 
the difference of a month or two. 

^^ In the history of Canada mention is made of a more 
violent earthquake^ in the month of July, 1663, than any 
felt since, having then lasted six months, and began in the 
preceding January. 

^^ Dating from that period there appears to have hap- 
pened one regularly every twenty-five years — for since 
1663 to the present year, five quai'ter-centuries and three 
years have elapsed. 

^' Previous to and ever since the 6th inst. the weather 
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has been clouded and gloomy, particularly west and east, 
and whenever it cleared up (which was very seldom) it 
always began to darken from thence.'' 

The existence of iron mines in the rear of St. Paul's Bay, 
was known in the time of Charlevoix ; but the public is in 
possession of few facts respecting them, up to the present 
day. In the summer of 1827, the Surveyor General 
reported favourably of them, after a personal inspection. 
And upon our return from the Saguenay country last year, 
we visited these mines at the request of Mr. Andrew Stuart, 
(one of the Commissioners for exploring unsettled lands,) 
the report respecting which may be seen in the Essay before 
alluded to. On our departure, instructions were left for 
further exploring these mines, and in consequence, very 
favourable reports were received during the following 
winter. It was to test the truth of these reports, and to 
make additional researches, that having finished our obser- 
vations at St. Paul's Bay, we commenced a tour of the 
valley. Ascending, as before, on the western shore of the 
GoufFre, we shortly reached a saw mill, situated at the 
foot of a fall occasioned by a branch of the river tumbling 
over the carboniferous limestone, dipping to the eastward. 
Plastic clay was observed to be in contact with the limestone, 
and the latter is known to succeed to primary formations 
here.* 

In a deep section of the plastic clay near at hand, 
sulphuretted water was seen oozing from it. It is worthy of 



* We are not in this country, at least in the Lower Province, per- 
plexed by the presence t>f the secondary^ formation lying above the 
carboniferous limestone of England, salt springs and gypsum occur in the 
Upper Province, but it seems to be doubtful whether they are not- there 
associated with rooks whose analogies in Europe are considered to be of 
earlier formation. 
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remark that these springs almost always appear to be 
issuing from the body of the clay, a fact not consonant with 
the character of the clays in general^ which usually throw 
off wafers. This phenomenon may^ perhaps^- be accounted 
for thus: The fetid carbonate of lime is probably the 
source from whence the sulphuretted hydrogen is derived, 
which, rising in the state of gas is absorbed by the clay, and 
finding an outlet, is partially converted into water, by its 
hydrogen attracting oxygen from the atmosphere. It may 
however, be explained more simply, by supposing that the 
sulphuretted hydrogen combines with the water in the 
clay.-^Both cases, indeed, knay occur. There appears 
also to be something contradictory in saying that clays 
(notoriously so absorbent when dty) throw off water ; but it 
is well know that they do, and the reason appears to be, 
that in consequence of their absorbent qualities, they soon 
become saturated with water, in which case they will 
receive no more, but oblige it to traverse their surfaces. — 
Near this place, there is also a salt spring, situated in the 
lower part of the valley. 

Wishing to ascertain a little more respecting the geology 
of the valley, we left the road to the right, and ascending 
an alluvial ridge, came once more upon the carboniferous 
lime stone. Our view from hence was magnificent. Before 
us lay the whitened and rounded summits of the primary 
chain which, bending eastward, encloses the valley to the 
northwards, and makes of it a species of Cul-de-Sac— 
Behind us the graceful sweep of the bay, the Isle aux 
Coudres, and the far away blue of the south shore. Below, 
a singularly undulated and well cultivated alluvkil country, 
intersected by the Gouffre. 

Crossing a field, or two we came upon the junction of the 
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primary afid secoadafy {including the tratintion limesfevne 
under Uie latter terd>) rocks. T^is had been before 
observed near the second mill, on the western side of the 
btfy. The spdcioaeAs of prinidfy rocks yvt collected^ were, 
first--^afi ag^r^ate composed of blackish brown mica, red 
felspar, and grey quartz ; secondly, of felspar and qUartz 
alone, both of a pale colour ; thirdly, a trapp containing 
macfa hornbtend ; fourthly, micaceous sefaist* The lime- 
stone was the same as has been described. 

Descefi^ing agfain into the road, we pui*sued our journey 
orer alluTium, uiHil reaching a bluff, or precipice by the 
road side, we stopped to dine. This bluff, which is caused 
b(y a spur from the primary chain here meeting the road, 
is of granite* 

Some distance beyond this bluff, we crossed a plentiful 
stream of water, strongly impregnated with iron, and 
which had its source in some htlis on our left liand. 

The next thing that particularly attracted our notice was 
a species of eboulemetit, by which a part of th^ road had 
been broken away and thrown into the river, tn event 
evidently of common occurrence, as many portions of the 
western bank attest. 

It appears that the river is rapidly gaining on tliis bank, 
and receding from the eastern, a fa:ct Which is owing to the 
deep alluvial section that the former presents in diany 
places, while the lattei* forms in general a gradual slope to 
the foot of the mountains, which on the eastern side is 
much nearer the river than on the western. 

Against this section^ already weakened by the general 
thaw, the spring torrents rush with such impetuosity as to 
tear away a portion of the feeble barrier opposed to them, 
particularly at the sudden bends of the river, where their. 

M 
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effect h greatest. These torrents, by undermiuing the 
bank| soon make it top heavy, and the superincumbent 
mass falling, is gradually removed to the bay, where a 
species of delta is forming. The operation of this cause is 
constant throughout the year, but with diminished effect, 
nor does there appear any prospect of its being arrested, 
until a decided change is effected in the course of the river, 
by which a large portion of the property belonging to 
proprietors on the western shore will be cut off and bestowed, 
(if the river be considered a legal boundary here,) upon their 
neighbours on the eastern 'shore. May we not expect to 
hear of an action being instituted one of these days, by the 
Seminary versus the heirs of Madame Drapeau?^^ — ^What 
would be the judicial decision in such a case ? In equity 
the Seminary has a right to its land ; but so has the other 
party to its water lot* To sink piles or construct other 
expensive works in order to resist these encroaching waters, 
appears to be out of the question in the present state of the 
country, but something of the kind must eventually 
be done.* On the bank of this river are often seen 
prostrate trees (}eeply embedded in its sandy alluvium, and 
this is characteristic of much of the alluvial land of the 
Lower Province. In a deep section formed by a river 
which crosses the Charlesbourg road, near Quebec, they 
may be seen in some abundance. It is remarkable that 
these trees are generally cedars, which are now r^re in 
these parts* 



* Captain 6. Hall describes similar encroacliments of the Mississippi near 
New Orleans, bat of course on a much more extensWe scale. There the 
river, whatever alteration in its course may take place, appeara to be the 
boundary on one side, and the inhabitants are said, in consequejice, touse 
artiticial means to increase the encroachment, although at the ri$k of lo8iD||| 
more than they had previoiuily gained. 
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We arrived about six o*clock at St. Urbin^s, which isl 
bet\Veen four and five leagues nprthward of St. Paul's Bay^ 
Where passing the nighty vire made preparations in the 
morning to visit some deposites of iron ore said to occur iu 

* • • • 

the mountain chain to the noi*thward> and to test the truth 
of a report which had been brought to Quebec respecting 
the occui*rence of coal hereabouts. 

We had many reasons^ geological as well as other^ to 
question the accuracy of this latter report ; but none of them 
were of so positive a nature as to render our visit to the 
spot unnecessary, particularly as if we had not done so^ 
some doubt would always have existed on the subject^ as it 
was only from seeing the total discredit With which their 
story was i^eceived by us, after having visited the place^ and 
the utter hopelessness which existed of imposing Upon us 
that we obtained from one of the conspirators the following^ 
account. 

They purchased a bushel of good Newcastle coal about 
three weeks before our arrival, and deposited the same in 
a small stream in rear of St. Paul's Bay. 

Fortunately there was not a geologist among them and 
their bituminous coal was deposited in defiance of the 
beautiful laws of nature^ upon the sides^ and in close con** 
tact with primary rocks, with not a vestige of a secondary 
or transition formation within several miles4 To see was 
therefore to be satisfied, or rather dissatisfied^ and we 
turned our backs upon the beautifiil but meretricious 
charms of the wanton sparkling with all her jetty blackness 
at the bottom, of a pellucid stream gurgling over a fine 
felspathose sand^ up which we were invited to walk^ under 
the plea of collecting more of this artificial deposit, but 
probably with the real intention of extinguishing the flame 
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raised in our breaats by the view of this intrusive eomlbus- 
tible. We returned to St, Urbin's after two days i^bsence, 
kaViDg iseen only one new bed of ore about twenty feet long 
)by ten feet wide. 

The little expectation which was entertained of finding 
coal in these parts had previously been expreiised in t^ 
printed report of our former visits and that littlie entirely 
vanished when we examined the nature of the co^mtry 
through which our guides conducted us in order to find it* 
Having b^st;Qwed some attention on the rocks in tbi^ 
neighbourhood, it appears to us barely possible that coal 
in abundance should be found towards the mouth of the 
river ; but to seek for it towards the upper end of the valley 
wpuld be waste of time. The very circumstance of tlie 
abundance of the magnetic oxide of iron in those parts is 
against the probability of finding it» That we failed in 
finding much of this ore in our trip northwards is to be 
fittributed to the lying duplicity of our guides, who per- 
i^naded us th^t they knew of several localities. We ar^ 
satisfied, however, that a strict search in the neighbourhood 
of the chain at the upper end of the valley where we were 
would be attended with success. Some detached fragments 
and small insignificant veins and embedded pieces^were 
frequently seen. 

If the motive which these men had for deceiving us wer^ 
a pecuniary one, (and it is scarcely possible to oonceive jaay 
other,) tbey must have been greatly disappointed^ 9» tMy 
were not even paid for the days they ^ere mtM W^ 

On the first of Aprils (ominous day,) 1829^ two ^f l^eji^ 
men communicated to ^ev^ral gentlemen in Quebec, the 
story of the abundance of coal in rear of St. Paurs 3ay, and 
endeavoured to extort money in consequence ; but we dre 
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p1^qm4 10 beiog ftbl^ to ^dd tinat th^r ^tt^n^pdn were vmi* 

It was fortunate that one of our party^ (Mr. JBowen,) mU^ 
jtobiod tQ e^j;pior^ in tbe neigbbotirhQPd of 8^ UrMp's^ 
9ih&rmm the two days of our absence would b&ve proved 
A to$9 0f time of swdu^ importance, as the period ^f evr 9ti»y 
wa3 limited. This gentleman exerted bim^eU* %o fm:^tm^ 
ibliy during tbe^e two d»y0> as io confirm aU former reporte 
rea^eetlng the ahimdance of ore« and to di^oever ineii^ 
locality ; (0 his journali we reler our readerfii &r the 
detaSs. 

The position of these mines situfited near hoik hmV% of 
4lie Goiiffiv, a mer whieh at its sh^^we^t periods migld 
eaflUy he rendered jnayigahle Jfor hatejau^ ;*^tiive abundiapce 
of limestone as a flux for the ore ; — the ample wpply of 
wood for making charcoal, render this spot well deserving 
the notice of governmest^ 4Mr of some private capitalists. — 
The ore is of that excellent description called magnetic 
Decide of iron hy mineralogisiis, or rocl^ ore hy miners. U 
isometimes occun solid and free from admixture* at others 
it is mixed up with fusible minerals^ so that if the latter 
is BOj; so rich in metal, neither is it so difficult to fuse ; 
there is also^ as might be expected^ bog ore in the low 
grounds, but how nmch Jias pot jieen ascertained* On 
both sides of the river there is an excellent roadj and the 
occasional occurrence of small streams descending from the 
hiUs n^oi^ds ^e opportunity of working UMft^hinery^ by 
water. In short the only tfajng nvhieh occurs to us as want- 
ing ftp Mnder th^ ^PsU;iw <completej As Uie discov^ of a 
gwd ^ ^tone, 45uch as is found inear Mr. Bell's estaUisb* 
m^fMi p9 4;he 8(« Maurke rirer- Even this migt^ be found, 
t^ the iKToiiyability q£ which Hiere i^ np g)eejiqgicpl ol^tion; 
that at the forgep beloitfiog to .t||»e 9ld red saAd^tpHf 
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formation which might be expected to occur aniongst tfae 
rocks enclosing the bay. 

By assuming only two feet for the depth of the dre^ 
(and the depth is just as likely to be fifty^) and computing 
from the extent of the surface of that alone which has been 
seen^ — ^we obtained seven thousand tons as the result^ 
which, if multiplied by one hundred will^ in our opinion^ 
produce an amount which will fall short of the number of 
tons of magnetic iron, of which this neighbourhood is the 
depository. As we have hinted before, the eastern side of 
the river belongs to Madame Drapeau, the western to the 
Seminary; — the latter possesses, by virtue of its title 
deeds, the absolute controul over all mines and minerals 
whatsoever. 



Grammar of the Huron Language, by a 
Missionart/ of the Village ^ Huron Indians 
at LoRETTE^ near Quebec^ found amongst 
the papers of the Mission^ 'and Translated 
from the Latin^ by Mr. John Wilkie. 



a K Ch" X D E G H I N O 8 R S 

T e V Y. 

Note 1. — K X and 6 are pronounced as in Greek.— ^ 
G and Y are almost the same as to pronunciation; this 
last is mounded like the vowel i, and is thus written-— 
^andatara, as if it were iandatara — bread j ^undatarfi^ as 
if it were read iandataraie — to eat bread. 
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Note 2. — Ch is sometimes pronounced as in French in 
this word chaste, cha-ha — thou assentest; oftener^ however^ 
as the Italian C^ thus — cAi^on^-^thou art sick. 

Note 3. — ^D in the beginning of a word is sounded as 
nd; as ndh for di\i ; but in the end of a word^ like the 
Greek w, ^s Ihrendy as if itwereiAr^iw — he was coming 
here. 

Note 4. — E may be marked by three accents^ acute, 
circumflex^ and grave, and varies in sound according to 
the various sound of the ticcents. When it has the acute, 
it is sounded as the French masculine e in divinity, as i4 — I 
cpme. If circumflected^ it sounds as the French word dais, 
monnoie; example, ondi, as if it were ondjaie — he or she 
that. And if it has the grave accent, it has a middle 
sound between both, as ay in French, example — i^erh^ — 
I wish, I think* 

Note 5.— H is always a consonant, and is always sounded 
lyith an aspiration. I is never a consonant. 

NoTjfi 6. — N, when it is written alone, does not sound 
lyith th,e following vowel, as ow»e — man. 

Note 7« — ^ is duplicate, as in Greek, viz. R lenis 
and R aspirate. The lenis is that which is marked with 
a light or no spiritus, as ^a'ranta — a tree, arenda — ceremony; 
but the aspirate is that which is marked with the spiritus 
asper, and gives a rough sounds as ^ar^onta, ^ar'enda — 
a rock. 

Note 8. — S is never pronounced as z, but as s s, ex. 
asaror-^VL handle of a kettle. 

Note 9. — ^I and b often make but one syllable, with a 

vowel or diphthong following, as kaaraskva — let us go;. 

•• •• 

chtonvesen — ^you are liberal; tionnessan — ^we are liberal ; all 
which are trisyllables : and when they are marked with two 
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pcflttls, Ibejr do AoC make one ayllable but two^ with a 
vowel or diphthong followiog, a6 hottai^ihey have cut ; si 
quadrisyllable^ ^hile hotiage is a trisyllable, stgdlfyiug he 
is dttt So eikion sigoifies I it'ill enter ; and ^kttni^ a 
tri^liable^ tliese ti^o will etrtef. 

Hie ^arts of this Gratiim^f ure thr^e. 

The first part contains Nouns^ Pronouns, and Adverbs. 
The second part contains Verbs. The third and last 
iSynttax. 

OF NOUNS. 

Nouns are not declined by cased, and therefore do not 
i^ffer any alteration by another notin or verb, Unless they 
enter into composition with thetti, as onnenhdr-^t^hesLt ; 
whether prefixed, or placed after the vefb, ^aUh^a^ — I 
have need, it is always the same, and remains in the sarni^ 
mood ; and you may say onnenha a^iehMUs — ^I tvant Corn ; or 
a.iehvas onnenha. To express the plural, s is often addt^d, 
chie^annen ionnenhas, or onnen h^atinens — these are lar^e 
grains of wheat. But in the singular chiejannen ionnenha 
— it is a large grain of wheat. So ha^Mannen — he is an 
old man ; and hati^vminens — they are old men. 

OF PRONOUNS. 
Th^y ar^ not declined^ but are put in all numbers and 
genders without vadPiation | as, €ndi^ signifying I^ we botb^ 
we all. Say or isa^ signify ye, ye both, and ye many« — . 
Ondaie, signifies he^ she^ tbat^ they, tliose ; xa, or dexa, 
or decha — ^this, that, these, those ; xon^daie-^he^ (he, that^ 
cAofiAne^^it is just that; ncfe^^wbo^ whicb^ what ; tsinnen, or 
tsafteniaon^ or saivend? — ^who comes here? anjfenr^onjwn 
-*-of wholft, or, of which are you 5 you boA^ or, all of. 
you? 
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Of the possessive pronouns, my, thy, his. 

They are thus expressed : endianda hiavun — my knife, 
I possess that knife ; isa sandahia^san — your knife ; ondaie 
hondahianan — his knife, or, he possesses this knife. A final 
id added to uncompounded syllables, as, endi aennttoa-^my 
kettle ; isa sannaoa — thy kettle ; on^daie ownaod-^his 
kettle; enSa itsi cAia— my net. They are often made 
possessives without the addition of the a final, only by 
Hsing the example s in the place of example chi ; for exam- 
ple, sannon chiayiasti — thy house is fine ; sanduchaehen-^ 
your eoat u bad ; except ondaon — to have a hut, a house, 
because it is conjugated by the example chiy and may have 
a possessive signifieation, as endi^ondaon^-my house ; 
isti ehiimdaon^^thy house ; andaie ondaon — his house ; but 
what belongs to parts of the body, as the hand, arm, &c. we 
use the paradigma cA, or 5, just as they are from their nature 
of the paradigma ^, or ch. Thus because ^a^onresa-^the 
hand ; ^aiachia — the arm ; ^a^ondia — the nose, &c. are of 
the paradigma chiy we say chiefinr^esor^thy hand ; chieiachia 
— thy arm. But because crtferocA/a— the hair; oskota — the 
head ;. oachia^^i\xe breast, &c. are of the paradigma s ; we 
say sero chia — thy hair ; saskota — thy head ; saachia^e, or 
*afl^e*—thy breast does not pain thee. 

Note. — ^Tbese possessives, my, thy, his, their, are often 
expressed by the word aonhva^ of the fifth conjugation ; for 
example, ajitondot ontion d^afinhia a^atondotavan — I have 
thrown ofi*my clothes; satondotontion desonhva satondota nan 
— thou hast thrown off thy clothes; hotondotontion d*ahonh\s(t 
hoiondotamu'-'he has thrown off his clothes ; ' from tondotUy 
clothes, and ontion — to throw. In composition we say 
antiont not in composition aiion. 

But these possessive pronouns, I me, thou thee, Be himt, 

N 
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joined with verbs, take the passive voice j example, for chien* 
nionronniak — you make snow shoes, say chiatennionronniak 
— you are making snow shoes for yourself; for achhhar 
ichien — you are making a coat, say achien dUharichien^ from 
^enovfliara — cloth, and ichiai — to make. When by neuter 
passives is signified any thing which is to the loss of the 
possessor, then the end of the word is changed into the parti- 
cle sennik, which always gives to the word, the paradigma $• 
ex. from a^knenta^s — the shoes are wearing out, say a^a^knetita 
senniky as if it were, my shoes are wearing out. In like 
manner, instead of ond\ichdtexa — the gown burns, say 
ondnchate^ asennik — ^her gown burns ; and^chate^asennik — 
mine, &c. ; sand^chate^asennik — thine, &c. 

The same thing happens in possessives, when their final 
is changed into a figurative mark of relation ex. fi*om 
otaseti — that is hid, say otase^tandi — that is hid from her; 
a.ata^seUandi — from me 5 sataseUandi — from thee ; hota^S' 
e'ntandi — from him. 

OF ADVERBS. 

ADVERBS OF PLACE, are : 

Aii'nen, Where, whither, which way 

'• whence. 

Xa, or exa, or dexa. Here, hither, this way, hence. 

80, There, that way, thither, from 

thence, &c. 

As for example : 

An^nena^ota^eisachiatorha ? Where hast thou pain ? 

XaaoUa^ea^echiatorha, It is here that I have pain. 

(From — Achialorhay ndeheren — At a distance, it is far.) 

Troskenheriy Near. 

^Aroy On this side. 

Endesfl e^chi, Oil the further side. 
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By inserting the »-^As for example : 
C/navatenr^at^e, On the other side of the walK 

^Andava, A river. 

Hence — Chia^an^davatiy On the other side of the river. 

Chiy or echia^ takes a after it^ and requires ti after 

the substantive. 
JTtskati, On the other side^ (as^ on the 

other side of the water.) 
Itskati a^andanatif or, chia^" 
a^ndasaiiy or a^andavatekxti, 
from anda^ay and ennenti. To descend. 



On'daonnentakvi, 
Tiondiondi, 
Eka^nda otrafm, 
(From — Otrahvi, 
^Andat^ae^ 



Ateondechey 



*Onniannif 

Eonniannikf 

And — So^nniannika^ 

Onhsa iatf 

Chie/annen aondesa, 

Aonda»ahay 



The Cote de Beaupr6. 

Where there is a point. 

At the Falls of Montmorency. 

At the rock.) 

At the country town, at the 

town, or, at the deserted 

village. 
In each count ry, 

ADVBRBS OF TIM£. 

Long. 

It will require much time. 

In a short Time, in a little. 

Immediately. 

That will last a long time. 

That will last me^ but a very 

short time. 
Now. 



laondavandihaio onAtMy 

Onhttootia^ion, or eksajon^ I came long ago^ 

Achia, or onh^ta achia, Now for the first time. 

A^on^ To arrive. 

Onhmaaonihoony He is newly arrived. 
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Jchia, or acMato ahar^one. It is the first time he has 

heard it. 
From — Ar^on^e^ To hear. 

For — jRonxa onbHati chihoon^ He has arrived a long timc^ 

ago. 
Yesterday, or tomorrow. 
Three days ago^ 
Last year. 
Two years ago. 
At the hour or season that it is. 
It was in that time or that 

season. 
It might be in that place^ or 

at that time. 
Doubt. 

When was he born ? 
To be made. 

He was born at that time. 



Achieteky 

Chiachietekf 

Ennhiek, 

Chiennhiejcy 

Xa.en^de, 

iohafiHfy 

iainnonh^a, 

with 
Innonhva, signifies 
^Armenha^on^e ahatonnia. 
From — Otondiy 

Xa^ende ihotondi, 



6oichienihotondi sondatieroH' Was he born then, (he may be 



fiend ? 

Asonorahbion^ 

Asopij 

,Orahoi, 

Asonarahtiiky 

A^otforahvinneHf 

JEntieki^aVj 

I,ar, 

JEntiek, 

Askatie^aroMt 
Askatie^araknik, 

Onna,arati0p 



named) when the victorious 

soldiers returned ? 
In the morning. 
Again, 
Night. 

Tomorrow morning. 
In the morning. 
It is noon. 
Tlie sun. 
Noon. 

It is aft^r noon. 
It will be afternoon. 
$ee how late it isM 
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7\e is added after a rwwl, hatie, after a consonaat* 



Tetenre, 

AsonHenk, 

For — Asonteahenif 

Ontaotratiey 

Onta — signifies 

OnniifiVf 
jiondeehenhuon, 



To night. 

Some time during the nigh^ 

Very early in the night* 

Midnight^ 

The middle. 

The sun will soon rise* 

Proximity to a future or com*% 

ing event. 
The sun is up. 
Always^ perpetually, as kmf 



as the world shall last. 
Enhaon^ In composition^ out of composition* 



A fin. 

Aondechenhaon aiatten, 

Asontenhaon, 

AventenhaoUf 

Atefin, 

OfinnhenhaoUy 



To carry. 

He was from all etoraity. 

All the night* 
All the day. 
At each time. 
All the summer. 



Eo^enratij or, e^a^ennhi^lm^ Continual summer. 



Aojienhaoriy 
Ateventafi, 



The whole length of wiot^* 
Daily. 
Atentavenra^de'^ or, <w«ar* From day to day we think )ie 

hen*eAe, or, e^aoma^ or, be will arrive today. 

henhaverht. onhnaiones'tm 
Annhenha^atifi, When ? 

Achietekaon, Since yesterday. 

Teventa^^k^ Two days hence^ 

AchinJcaMmta^eky Three days benc€^ 

Iscfonhaon^ Since his return, 

O^enr^axe, In spring. 
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Defl^enra, 

Ofinraken^dCy 

De^ochatf 

Ochendeteontendaxihas^ 

Sa^ennhe^e, 

Annenda^Cy 

Aiostore^ska, 

Ason^ 

Onnehioon, 

Achietek ekHafi^ivfnen^ 

Sehicn^ 
Eshenjidtie^ 
A^atichien i^enhaHe. 
CAt and Sorhenha, 



In winter. 

When spring will have come. 
During spring. 
When winter shall arrive. 
We go to hunt during winter^ 
During summer. 
During autumn. 
It will be soon* 
Not yet. 

He is already arrived. 
I have not eaten since yester- 
day. 
Wait. 

Ever and anon. 
A little after. 
After tomorrow. 



ADVERBS OF NUMBER. 

SJcat, Once. 

Skiatatj I am alone. 
SkmmiharctaUiy - A single coat. 
Skanen daratietieMs tonta 

^a. We ring a bell by tolling It, 

Shientaratiehon a.oraskvati We walk each day without' 

hatie^ resting. 

Tenditehotd chen^ fli. He struck it twice. 

Achinky Tlirice. 

(From ii^ocAo— Struck, and Enti — ^To make fall ) 
MtsafM^Oy or, Etsaky or 

etrakaio^ Often. 

Boraahatatia, He often spoke. 

toiaio, Seldom, 
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^aio, Once more. 

O,onno^ndaie, There is but that. (Hence) 

Aonde^chonfov aondechafin, The country is destitute of 

people. 
Onnentronekcy In a desert place^ where there 

was nobody. 
A.m, Within. ' 

Chiata^on, In your belly, or, in the 

belly of. (ex. ch.J 
Osieta^on, An empty bottle. 

ADVERBS OF QUALITY. 

^Andeia aonnianni, of^a»an, 



orihierichen, 


Well, rightly. 


tikaotj 


Standing. 


Onniannif te or^ai^an, 


Badly. 


Arai^oti^anddaay or, onni^ 




annif 


That is altogether well. 


On^daieoHg endier^aten. 


That is what augments my. 




pain. 


OndaieondieraSa^ or, ekan^ 




dera^taf kpa^ 


That which is worse. 


Ondaie endie raia^ 


There is what augments the 




pain. 


Ondifinhia.i, 


Useless, that which serves for 


■ 


no purpose. 


T^avennontij 


By a snare. 


He^enkichienoneky 


Only to appearance^ up ta 




the mouth. 


•• 

Hmend^skononek hatatiak^ 


He speaks to the extent of Uf 




voice. 


Tihatatiaka onekara\ Qoch" 





ten tihatatiaky He speaks at random* 
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Or-^Hatatiak ichim aneb 

Aa8traf$ onek. Only to the lips,. 

Ka^om Uackien Amendaratiey He speaks of this and of that, 
Atonditenvy It is through compassion* 

tkriainfdi aanda^onfy or^ o»« 

atsoflnfi^ Upon the bare flesh. 

JStinrati, It is dark. 

th^hdiek. It is day. 

t^en, la composition with a substantive^ signifies 

measure or quality, as, 
Taoten tia^arihHten, Which is your book ? 

Teonnianniti chiaMen, or, I do not approve of his man- 

chieaendisteny ner of acting. 

TaotichiaMen^ How art thou made ? 

ADVERBS OF AFFIRMING AND DENYING. 

StaoH^-^^oi ; but when it is joined to the word following 
We'Use^Aamfi^^ or te only. The personal mood often has the 
power of denying, when pronounced interrogatively ; as, 
Ahentrontaiy He is not there^ 

TesastesOf or^ Okrito^ The voice of one who is indig- 

nant, — I will not. 
Ndioharon, Away. 

Srmony A word of prohihitloii. 

T^a.aketaska, of, Ajaket^ 

atatichien, For the future negative. 

fi^aketaiie, I have much to do. 

Aoof Yes. 

Ksadet, For fear that. It governs the 

aorist. 
JU^^E^NMlef amanderaif That I q^y not sin. 
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ADVBRBS OF DKSIRIN6 AND ENCOURAGING. 



Xe^ato^enseUy 
Te^ake^tas aseui 

Thake^iaskbosen, tern akeU 

atiseUy 
Ta sente^ aketas, 

•o, 

Oo 60 io^tik, 

HfiHokdeia, 

Ndiosen, 

Etscteon, 

JEstennia.on, 

ADVERBS OF INTERROGATION AND DOUBT, 

Aon^i, or^ hiaioHi ndiayteron. Whether. 
Troten, or^ tnot AaoHen, When ? 



Is not that true ? 
I wish that I may or might 
carry it. 

That I did not carry it.* 
God grant that I do not carry 

it. 
That I may see. 
That that may be thus* 
Come^ or, come ye. 
I pray, as a favor. 
Prosper, I say. 
Be ye prosperous, I say. 



Taotioti, 

Taotaden^ or taoii^ari»ten, 

Saiar^anian taotioUide^im* 

data^e, 
Saotexio^ti te^atonde, 
Ta^onioska, or, tatichien 

iaf^oniotka, 
Tsaten, or^ tsinnenxauend, 
Endiatichiena^enk^ 
Onh^a de ahaont 
Eisa.onsen ehotieronkf 

Sianito chien haoten, 



Wherefore ? 

What is the matter ? 

Inquire what is going on in 

the village. 
Why can it not be done i 

Why should 1 kill thee ? 

Who comes here ? 

Should it be mine ? 

He might come today. 

He might have made the 

attempt. 
I know not what it is. 



* Qae ne portais-je. 
o 
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Anni^aten iiochiert, or tsaten I know not who it i9« 

ifochien, 

Stan iiochien ea^ienk, By chance. 

StaniBochien eoUik ehaon, He will come by chance* 

Staniiochien haatsU I know not how he may be 

called. 

Anniaten Oochien anaska'- Give me that in what quaiW 

tqnnonty tity you please. 

Anno^aten i^bien ionhi, I do not know what length. 

Chieske, What do I know ? 

Afltofinky That might be^ that may be 

true. 

Taier enjo, Why not ? 

Hechon non hsa ajenky Perhaps it was. 
Hechotiy ato^ennonhna a^o- 

hiasti, He is^ perhaps^ at his ease* 

ADVEEBS OF COIXBCTING. 

Chiate hotion, if the aorist is used^ say^ chiaMum, — ^they 
came at the same time. Tsinnen teste, — ^with whom are 
you ? It is answered^ hechonte andi, — ^I am with Hechon, 
— But in the plural, is said Mtson, — how many are 
there of you? Answer, aki.aion, — we are four; or, 
ananed. 

Ondme e^i»e^ik ^ennhara. That will be with the cloth. 

Titsatont, Put yourselves together you 

two. 

Titsatrande^en^ Seat yourselves near each 

other. 

Tsihsechatiay Go from the company. 

Ondatof^mtm, or, mda- There are man/bustanbl 
kat'efihmk, mid ^s*^»^ 

Ofitio'kvannen, There is much people. 
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ADVERBS OF LIKENESS AND SAMENESS. 

As if. 

Thus it will be. 

Thus the thing was. 

Alike. 

It is the same. 

It is the same thing. 



ioeo^iiky 

^o afoHn^neUf 

lion'di, 

CMatefirifiHtenj 

Chia^aty or cMa^nnhMi^ or 

skarih>i{ity 
Chiateo^tif 



Chiate^ arihHan^ 
CMaieon^indhnrsien, 



. It is all one ; the one is worth 
the other ; the one is worth 
as much as the other. 

It is the same thing. 

We have both of us the same 
thought; we are of the 
same mind. 

We are the same. 

We have both of us the same 
thought. 

He is as big as Hechoti. 

That is his custom^ 

It is the custom of their coun- 
try; the fashion. 

ADVERBS OF QUANTITY AND EXCESS. 

Okenie, — ^a little; or, waiOf — ^moderately. 



Chiaa.iatat, 
TsonJLndifinraty 

ft 

Hechonfi ir^Of 
AhaaMeUy 
Ahonnon dechnten, 



A^soniskvia di^aen, 
Onne, or onnaian, 

A^SOHy 

Skata^son, 

Otonr^ontonj or, vanneny 
As — tkmneny aioHenduka^ 



There is still a little. . 

There is enough. 

There is not enough. 

There is still a little wanting. 

Much. 

That should give a good deal ; 
or, should satisfy so much 
as to have something re- 
maining. 
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Jigvannenk, 
Atrondi, 
Atr<mdih(rienh\d, 
Oair^ati chia^ 

Xaiontsiy • 

Skaienchatj 

Achink atefiitny 

Oenidshiiy 

AenttMiki 

Atiaondifindanate^ 

\kmdesaU, oienrandi, 

Onder^atij 

Daat echi etsonder^atif 

Ekender^ataknOy 

Iskandeuh 
Itsvkaotj 

Iso^kijioimeny 

Ondaieaat e^aroniioy or^ 

e^endio, 

JEneio onek, 

Afltieron xviuka, 



There miifit be a good deal. 

That is honestly. 

He knows well enough* 

He is as tall as you. 

How large is it ? 

The size of that (showing for 

example a hot.) 
A fathom. 
Three fathoms. 
A little stick. 
A short stick. 
Not. 

Not at all. 
Too much. 
Much more. 
That is still worse. 
That is but too good. 
That is but too bad. 
He is too rich. 
It is the great master. 



It is but grease. 

I would be too strong. 
(They use this phrase when they resist any thing intended.) 
AiotendiskOf That must last a long time. 

Aiokenieskuy Should I be content with so 

little. 

ADVERBS OF NSARNES8 AND DISTANCE. 

Tioskehen^ or, oskeheUy Quite near. 

Aehennankj In the middle. 

Tioskeken ate^iatre desa 
^hfan, To give. 
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Chia de (let it be a name) 

Teaman elatande^en, 
TeaUfiondes ie^en^ 

Teon^tsennons 9e^en^ 
Te bknde hoxen, 

Te kuendihoka, 

Moantif 

Skato tonan, 

Te oMo^eii ofmonM, 
Mtionte ro ketaid^ eUxiy 



Teondo^eUy 
Teonnondato^eny 
Teon^ionhteni eofin^ 
Chiato^annen^ 
Teonjtsenkia, 



TeajuUakannr^ay 
Tea.iairandi^enk, 

TioskeAenkhiede ckrihuiosty 



Your town is near that of N. 

Our town is near your's* 
Our country is bordering upon 

your's. 
Our house is nigb your s* 
The doors of the two houses 

are opposite to each other. 
Let us put our doors opposite 

to each other. 
We are going there in a day. 
It is in sight ; we see it from 

this place. 
There is but one sleeping 

place on the road. 
There is a mountain opposite. 
In firing from the bastion we 

shall have opposite to us 

those who are along the 

curtain ; we shal] graze all 

the curtain in firings 
In the middle of the place. 
In the middle of our towns. 
In the middle of our country. 
In thy bosom. 
We are both of us opposite 

each other^ having the fire 

between us. 
Face to face. 
We are near enough to each 

other. 
You will believe soon. 
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Asom tochiente Sk^ajerichen, I am not wholly cured yet. 

Observe^ lo. — ^Adverbs for the most part are declined by 
tenses as impersonal verbs. So from the adverb onder^aH 
— ^greatly^ is made onder^atinnen — it was very much ; 



Jtfi,ndeTCLty 

Aionderiztikf 

Aionder^atinneny 

Atrondi^ehen, 
ioioUij 
Boeo^tik, 
to ioUinn^en, 
9o aioHinn^eHy 



It will be very much. 

It might be very much. 

It might have been quite 
another thing. 

It was enough. 

Thus the thing is. 

Thus the thing will be. 

Thus the thing had been. 

Thus the thing might have 
.been. 

All those things are (for ex- 
ample) of the same price. 

At a distance. 

It was^ or it had been at a 
distance. 

Near. 

It is^ or^ it was near. 

He is but too near. 

It is too far; (from ndeherenJ) 

That is but too well. 



EoUis, 

NdehereHj 
Ndeherenneny 

Jlaskehen, 

Tioskehen fiheUy , 

Itsoskeheny 

Isteheren^ 

Iskandeicuif 

lU^kaoty That is too bad. 

2o. — Some adverbs pass into nouns^ and are conjugated 

thus: — 

Sandef^aty Thou art troublesome^ inso- 

lent. 

Honderaty He* is impertinent. 

Standetiander^at, I am not excessive, be it to 

ask or to ta&e all. 
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From the adrerb arderati. From io^H^ in the same 



Esk^aiis, 

From — EtsfiOHy 
E^ets^aonj 
JBchietsa^anj 
EhatsafiUj 



manner. 

We are equal. 

Ye are equal. 

They are of the same quality. 

Courage. 

I will take courage. 

Thou wilt take courage. 

He will take courage. 

We two take courage. 

Let you and us take courage. 



Eajatennifl, 
Etsistennia^ony and Eskua^ 

tenniafin^ 
AhaHsten nia^oUf 

3o.-r— They sometimes enter into composition^ as 
Harik6ander^atannonk^ He exaggerates. 

4o. — Some require the future after them ; as^ 



Let them take courage. 



Sehaen, 

ChieskechieUy 

TsCy or, efinonne, 

TetiOstaiOf 

^Ato^en, 

Sehyten echiarasksaj 

EnnocMerij or, te^asta^o 

echiarashta^ 
Hesehets aron dedhjato^en 

earhientenvy or 



Wait, or, wait ye. 

In order to. 

A word of prohibition. 

A word of refusal. 

In order to. 

Expect to go. 

Do not depart. 



Pray to God that he may have 
pity onyou, 

Chieskechien ehientenr de di\t, (Let it be a name.) 
Ehaon^andiarey chiadesa After that (the name) will 
echiarasknoj have come, thou shalt go. 

5o.*-Some require the aorist ; as, 
Kttede, For fear that; in order to; 

perhaps. 
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A,ro andesfl. After. 

Chiandeta, Before (that is a name). 

Hesmditanfda hade t^ahi* Go away and pray (N) perhaps 

entenr, he will have pity on you* 

JBmwnckriHanderaifkHenon'' Do not sin for fear you be 

dechon tacRiatet sin^at, damned. 

Chia^andaMii anSksa, Some water. 

'Aroa^andainaii, After the baptism. 

Chiaa^iatat, I and he. 

Chietiatat^ I and you^ we two are but one. 

In the same manner is construed twha^, as 
Achadaao^ishinfltaHj Above the knee. 

60. — Wlien there are two adverbs^ or a noun with an 
adverb, they are put before the verb ; but which of them 
ought immediately to precede the verb will be shown by 
the following examples :— • 

Staninaia te^onrakva, I do not fear at all. 

fiannentesaien askaienraha. If you had much you would 

give me part. 

Stan9o te^aeren. That was not done so. 

Stanxate^ate^naien, I have not the bigness of that, 

(that is the point of my fin- 
ger). 

Tefito^en te soon, It is not true that he was re- 

turned. 

In which, you see, te, whether it signifies not, or if, 
adheres immediately to the verb ; except when the 
negative te agrees with cAt, signifying before ; for then 
chi closely adheres to the verb, and te is changed into 
ta, as:— 

Stanta chivajen, I never had any. 
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Sianta ehwa^ e^keronekend I should not liwe even fear^ 
d'ason tevarih>tiosHj thaog'k I had not tfiy faith; 

But ehi in a coneurse vrith the affirmatiire te, goes before 

it and ii^tefniiwgles a wUh it, ai» ; 

ChkUehaF^en Xmsknay He was ci7ing befin*i$. 

In like manner when chi, signifying far, meets with te 
whether affirmative or negative, it does not adhere cFosely 
to the verb ; as, 

Stanchite>ia^etiy 1 will not go fan 

Stanchite^eiuj I am not going far. 

When the negative te meets with the affirmative f^, or 

with ie signifying if, then it goes before it, and changes 

its e final into a, as 5 

•• • 

Afinia^atechachey I killyou if you do not consent. 

Onde^chon echia tetserattate It is not for a Kttle that he 

chri hniastan'dii otoittate cries, or, if he cries incon- 

sarihiosti stanteo^enr^on- solably* 

tate ha^senxaachy or sfau" 

teo^enr^on statehasen 

kMachy 

When ti or sti precede te they changfe the final i into 
a, as; 
Stan^o te eerhatate listen- We do so no more at the age 

tondi\ you two are. 

When the negative te meets with the verb chi^entak\iiy 
to do on purpose, it is thus placed after it ; 
Chua.istakMite^eny I did not do that on purpose. 

When any verb wants the negative tense, then we make 
use of the personal affirmative, as I will not do it on purpose. 
Chia.itakatechien, Would I do it on purpose > 

Chia.onjtakiikati chieuy Would I have done it on pur- 
pose? 
p 
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Tsitmen and tsaien which are always of the feminine 
gender and singular number^ as ; 
TMmnen ontaw endesa. Who is that who comes ? 

Anner^onnon can be of both genders and numbers^ as | 
Jnner^annan dfahaonHOC^ Of what country are those 

hien, who have killed us. 

Some particles are always put after, as ; asen, skenretctsken^ 

ati, andaieaii'f as 
Tajten^raseuy or, ta^iten- Pray have pity on me. 

rasken^ 
TaticAien, And why then ? 

Ihatonkati, He says then. 

Sen and onek sometimes precede^ and sometimes are 

put After; 
Tasente^ akeias, God grant that I may not carry. 

Te ^aketaskisa. That I do not carry. 

Onekharihoniaky He tells a story at pleasure. 

•• •• 

^Ened^oneky It is only grease. 

Orih^kon onekhatendot^ He relates the affair without 

reason. 
Many French adverbs are expressed by verbs, as ; 
Saiafat tariknarinsten. Instruct me well. 

When aiar^ati supplies the place of the adverb^ well. 
Sak\iichoton xahatseVy Do that briskly. 

Sateiennondia, or, tiseheta- Act rightly. 

ton. 
Sateiaftahadechiatrioy Fight generously. 

Hati}ioJ,hatiii They go together. 

Achinkihennonhatie, They are all three togethef. 

Afitetsirti^a^endi^anr^nan^ I have a fearful mind. 

nen, 
Okidechateondi^onr^^annen, She has a greait mind. 
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E%fumda^en^aHiy or, eiotan 
dore hondifin r^ashn^ or, 
otenionditehondifinty or, 
findetioie tehondumty 

Ondihaoten hitUsten dPdset* 
enrhai, d^d^ennon hseha. 



He lias no spirit, he is altoge- 
ther H poor spirited mattp 



He is worthy of compassion, 
or of affection. 



The word jsten joined to a substantive signifies the manner, 
or the quality, or the material from which, as. 



How art thou made ? 

I do not approve of his manner 

of acting or of speaking. 
How is your book made ? 



Taotichi aMen, 
Thonnianniti chiaMen, or, 

chie^tendsten, 
Taotenti a.arihhten desarih' 

vatfoti, 
(hfiista a^aseMen, A metal bottle, as of brass. 

Some words are taken declinable and indeclinable, 
ex. on^, oki:^-'Etsihenstaisi,BS, 
OH satatonnia. Deeds of the devil. 

Oiwe satoHn Make yourself a man. 

Mtsihenstatsi et hoion, He has since become a Jesuit. 

Nouns signifying animated things are conjugated ; those 
signifying other things are not ; thus we do not say 



Alchink atitmonehia, but 
achink i^annon chia^e, or 
rather, i^annonske achink 
thatindiahaon, 

We say — Achink ifiata^e* 
tiwiennonfif 



Three males. 



Three eels, or how many eels ? 
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The second pai*t of this Graniiuar contains Verbs^ whettier 
simple or iielative. Thei^ are five conjugations of ample 
verbs^ which are distinguished by the initial syllable of the 
infinitive. 

The first is in a— -as ak^tati — to carry. 

The second in ga — ^as ^aiieti — to pound/ to grind. 

The third in e — ^as ehiarandi — to remember. 

The fourth in ge — as genean-^to die* 

The fifth in o— as ariti — to season. 

The Hurons want the infinitive, but we take the perfect 
for the infinitive. 

Verbs are of two kinds^ as among the Latins, the personal 
and impersonal. 

There is a double paradigma^ or method of declining a 
whole verb, or at least some of its tenses. The one is called 
the paradigma chiy when the second person singular begins 
by ch. The other is called the paradigma «, when the 
same person begins with s. 

There are tliree nnmbei's as among the Gi*eeks. 

The personal verb is manifold, namely, the active, the 
relative, the passive, the neuter reciprocal, the common, 
the deponent ; add the relative passive, the neuter acqui- 
sitive, and verbs signifying motion. 

The simple and active verb is that which signifies action 
without respect to any person, as jahiaton — to write. 

The relative is that which regards any person, as .ftehien' 
daen — to cultivate any one's acquaintance ; and is twofold, 
namely, the one from its nature regarding any person, as 
achiendaen ; the other, which from being absolute becomes 
relative by the addition of a final increment, as fi6e9andi — 
to grind for any person, from aB^flf — to grind. It is also 
relative when derived from another relative, as jiatiajmdi 
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-^to cut a piece of an aainal for any oue^ derived from the 
relative^ ^aatia J-^to cut an animal into pieces. Moreover 
the verb is not said to be relative unless it regards a livlag 
object, but is of either panidigina, according to the idea to 
be expressed by it, ivhether passive or active. When 
active, it does not require the paradigma ch^ bs ha^/def^ 
<;tenub— he ^mltivates her acquaintance ; but when passive^ 
the paradigma s^ as hochiendaenk — his acquaintance Is 
cuh&vated bv her. 

The passive is formed from die active, either by the 
enorease of the initial a^, or end ^ or by changing the con '- 
jugation of the active verb into another* Thus ata^seti'^xo 
be concealed, from us^ti-^to conceal. EndinhaH^kiaii 
from erbiharufheai — to make a garment ; ifchondi — to dress 
one's self, or, to be dressed. Of the first conjugation, 
afichondi. Of the second, to accommodate. 

The reciprocal is formed from the passive by the addition 
of the initial encrease at, atata^seUi — to be hid between, 
to hide one^s self. 

The neuter is that which does not signify action, aS| 
flnnonAuandi — to be sick ; of the paradigma s, ehheon — to 
die. 

The common is that which has a double signiication ; 
one isimple, the other relativei as, onnhe — to live, and to 
give life to any one. 

The deponent is that which having a passive sound, has 
an active signification as atennhandi — to hire work- 
men ; from annhandi — to govern, in like manner ateiensH 
— to learn ; afiiensti — to teach. 

The relative-passive is that which may have a relative 
signification having a passive sound, as, aten^dot&n — to 
relate, from findoton^o relate; ata^ronton — to be inform- 
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ed of the condition of imy one^ from arontan*^to interrelate 
any one.— Thus atiatohttntahdi — to escape from some one^ 
from ^adiantavandi — to take prisoners from any^ one. 

The neuter-acquisitive is a verb derived from the neuter 
which signifies any thing that may happen to the advantage 
or disadvantage of any one, as from ate^en — to burn, is 
derived atejasenni — to bum for any one. These verbs are 
of tlie paradigma s. 

Add to these some impersonal verbs, as iondM-^\i rains ; 
ianhsens — it snows, and similar ones, which when they are 
said to happen to ^ the advantage or disadvantage 4>f man 
become personal of the paradignia «, as eon^ iondnt — ^it will 
rain upon us ; eonjMhsenha — it will snow upon us; afindus 
— it rains upon me. 

The Hurons may derive from one primitive verb many 
others which add a new signification to the primitive oncy 
as from oten^en — to burn, are derived the following :-«- 



Atefisenncy 
Ateflti 
AtefitantUf 
^Aatatefltandiy — ^from 

Afilatefiti^ 
^Aatatefl^ahAj 



To burn for any one. 

To light a fire. ' 

To light a fire for any one. 

To burn some animal for any 

one. 
To burn some animal. 
To make use of something, to 



to burn a living thing. 

The impersonal verb is double. The first signifies any 
thing not depending upon the will, and co-operation of 
man, as ; 
lohsasy 
OndennoHy 
mor% 
Otarihatt, 



It blows. 
It is calm. 
It is cold. 
It is warm. 
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These are declined like the third person singular 
feminine^ as ; 

londnSy it raius« 

Ond^Jc^ It was raining^ 

Aondstiy It rained. 

Aond^tinnenj It had rained < 

JEaiuhtj It will rain. 

Aomhstf It will rain immediately. 

Orasi okmdHshMf It would rain again. 

The second involves in its signification one or some 
men indeterminately^ as, he is rubbed, eieBc, and formed 
altogether from the personal by preserving its conjugation 
and the paradigma of its tense, as, eUBak — ^he was rubbed^ 
like the paradigma ch, and a^otefi — it hath been rubbed, of, 
the paradigma s. 

Verbs signifying motion are of two kinds, some take 
after them one of the particles har, non^ xovty ron, son^ ion. 
Others add Hon or hation to the termination of the infini^ 
tive as, fihiatontion^ a^fher^ation aras kmnhatian. 

OF THS MOODS AND TENSES OF VERBS. 

There are six moods ; the indicative, the imperative, the 
optative, the subjunctive, the personal, and the infinitive. 

We call the personal or conditional mood that which an- 
swers to the French termination in Rois, as ; 
Ajeiety 1 should bruise. 

Aon^eMinneny I should have bruised. 

The personal mood is often used to signify negation, as ; 
Ahaiennronj Would he be bad ? for 

Tehaiennron^ He is not bad. 

In like manner, it is often used for the future negative ;, 
as ahaon ati chien, or, tatichien dhaon, for stanaticumdi 
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U ha<m de — be will not arme for certain; or tmtk/Uen 
tahaon hani* 

There are nine tenses—die present, the imperfect^ the 
perfect, the future afBrmative, the future negative^ Ac 
future of continuation, and the first and second aorist« 

There are four primitire tenses from which the others 
are formed, namely — the present infirmitive, the present 
indicative, the future afl&rmative, and the future negative. 
Fi'om the present infinitive are formed, the present indic^ 
ative and perfect, whose final is the same as the infinitive* 
From the present indicative is formed the imperfect, by 
the addition of some final increment. From the imperfect 
is formed the future of continuation ; as e^e^ tat— I will 
continue to pound, from the imperfect e^eie iak^ k passing 
into the diminutive g« Also, e^araskiaslua — I will con-^ 
tiaue to walk, from artiskvaakna, skua passing into ska* 

Moreover, the present indicative, the imperfect^ the 
future of continuation^ and the second aoi^t, are allied 
tenses, both because the latter are derived from tt^e former, 
and because they are of the same paradigma. j^om the 
perfect are formed the pluperfect. They are alscr^ allied 
tenses for the reasons just explained. 

The pluperfect, for the most part, takes nnen afle^ the 
final of the perfect. 

The future is mixed with the preterite, and the pret^^H;^ 
conditional adds only k. Thus, from 
A.e^etiy I have rubbed-^^are form< 

ji.eietinnen esa^eietik, f shall have rubbed. 

Aon,€9ettk, I might have rubbed. 

From whose second person, having taken away the au{ 
ment, is made the imperative, mixed with the preterite 
saietik. . 



J 
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The future affirmative, the first aorist^the imperative and 
the present of the personal mood, are allied tenses because 
they are of the same termination ; as e^adef^ a^edety d^e^ei, 
sdet ; wherefore, from the future six others are thus derived, 
as the first aorist changes e into a short; but the personal 
mood into a long or a dipthong, resolvable into ae or at.— 
But the imperative is formed from the second future or the 
first aorist by taking away the increment, and changing, 
for the most part, ch into s. Thus from achieiet, or, e^hie^ 
ietf IS made se9eL 

The future negative is twofold, the one which is the 
same as the perfect indicative ; this is the negative before 
which is put the negative particle sfante ; as stante va^akc 
tati. The other, which is formed from the present, by 
taking the augment and adding some of the particles 
denoting emotion, namely, nde^ he, che, xe, se, and de; 
as tae^e^e Bande — I will not rub ; or rather, te^eie Qande. 

But if the negative particles te, or stante be omitted, it 
will become the future of continuation, both in the indic- 
ative, as e^eQeiande, and in the imperative, saSeQande — 
continue to pound. 

From this negative future is formed the personal nega- 
tive mood by the addition of nd, or nn to the end of. it, 
which is the same : as te.eMa^ndend* 

All verbs want the participles, supines, and gerunds, 
which are thus supplied : 

The infinitive supplies the place of — first, the past par- 
ticiple, as achonde-^the thing happened ; whence fichon" 
dinnen, e^achondik. 

jSecondly-r-lt supplies sometimes the signification by the 
addition of the vowel e, or the syllable ke ; as, 

a 
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^Achiens tie. In making a feast. 

^Annonchi^e, Whilst we were assembled. 

Atrendaenke, Whilst we were praying to 

God. 

Thirdly — Supines are supplied by adding one of the 
particles of motion to the verb; as^ 
A.ara Bonnie, I go to bed« 

A,atsa^aion^de, I go to dine* 

A^aketade, or, a^aketatihatie^ I go to carry* 

Fourthly — Supines in u^ as mirum dictu, are supplied by 
the final particles ^ or ti^ r or kj or A:»i, which signify 
quality; as, a^ahvat — to gather for dressing; or, by the 
present infinitive itself; as, 
Andorond'aketatiy or, cTai- Difficult to carry. 

onkeUat, 

Fifthly — ^The future participle passive as, amandus, is 
supplied by the relative with the personal mood as asechiew 
daeUf ahonachiendaenj or by the addition of tiy sti, ksi ; as^ 
Hondera^aatiy Admired. 

Sixthly — The preterite participle amattis, is supplied 
by the relative; as, 
Honannonh}i€j or, sennonhve, We love him. 

When the French particle giie comes between two verbs, 
it is thus expressed, 

I^erheioahaeTy I wish that he may do that, 

in the place of thou mayst do that, as if it were, 1 wish your 
decision would do that, as the Italians say. But it is said 
Isa i^onnhasy i^atonk saras I order you to depart. 

A.onehien tsihon, I command you to spe^k* 

OF THE rORMATION OF T£NSBS. 

Verbs whose infinitive ends in a, do not form their tenses 
in the same manner. 
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The foilowiDg have the present in a, the imperfect in ak, 
the future in en^ the future negative in andi ; as. 



Akvenra, 
,Ara, 

Or'a, 
Kannhontra, 

Ka^an^nra, 



To say something. 

To put upon. 

To put upon a table, (i. e. a 

book). 
To haft, to put an handle to. 
To put end to end. 

Of the Paradigma ch. 
To look at. 

Some relatives however, in tra, as ^aatra — to paint 
actively ; kaerontra — to resemble, to represent actively. 
Relatives that have the future in aren^ and the negative in 
ar^anile, atfinnontraov ennontra — to follow any one, have 
the future in treUy the negative in trande ; but chier^a — to 
be upon one's guard, of the paradigma chj has the future 
in rahay or rat : the negative in ra^ejik-^aatray neuter to 
be present, to assist the future in trahay the negative in 
trahei; in Kke manner, Qoi^a — I am as tall as that, and 
finneate^ntna — to be lying, from onnea — a bone, and atentra 
— to be extended. 

AkMa — to lie, is thus declined : 
Notaaay He lies. 



Present, 

Imperfect, 
Perfect, & 
Pluperfect, 

Future, 

Negative, 



ioihoknak 



He has lain there. 



Shokvay 

Stante hota^nde He will not lie down. 
Verbs in e have the following : — ^The present in Cy the 
imperfect in eky the future in eiy the negative in e^e^enk* 
Haatate, He is present there. 

HavendatCy His word is staked in it. 
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^Arihnatey That affair is comprised in it, 

Onnhe, To be alive, 

Ho7ino7iste, He is stingy. 

Of the paradigina s^ of the second conjugation, 
Ondechate, There is a country. 

Of the paradignia ch^ of the fifth conjugation. 
^AronhiatCy There is a heaven. 

^Ontare, There is a lake. 

^ArhatCy There is a forest. 

loste. That weighs. 

Of the paradigma s^ of the second conjugation^ 
Hoti rastie. He is patient. 

Of the second paradigma s. 
^Atenre, There is a scarcity. 

^Astorcy She makes haste. 

Te orhaieky It is light. 

The paradigma s, of the imperfect. 
OrhaBe^hak ^atshenie, To burn the field. 

Imperfect^ Eniehek, 



Future, 


Enie. 


Negative, 


Eniehe. 


Pi-esent, 


lek. 




Oharcy — ^To wash. 


Imperfect, 


R^hek. 


Future, 


Meim 


Negative, 


Rende. 


Present, 


Rek. 




Ekonnhek, — 1 help you, 


Imperfect, 


Hehek. 


Future, 


He. 


Negative, 


Behe, I forbid you 
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Present, 8fA, 

Imperfect, t^ehek. 

Future, Abe, 

Negative, Ehe. 

Teorha6e,— To be light. 
Present, 6ek. 
Imperfect, 6ehek, 
Future, ^ei. 

The following have only the present and imperfect in 
use i-r-Ho^eie^^he carries ; tek of the setond paradigma s ; 
hotrikote — he is attentive ; tek of the first. Oiar^e — ^it is 
cold ; hiorek, of the paradigma s ; anen^che — the snow 
bears ; chek handare — it remains, of the paradigma chy ek* 
Other tenses are changed from atrihotati — to listen.-^ 
A^orate^ enchate, endarate. . 

The following have the present in ech, the imperfect in 
eshiUy the future in a^ey the negative in eche. 
Atia^e, To make water. 

Tia^ech an^nine. To thresh cprn. 

^Anfiaech ak6aky To strike (i.e« with a hammer 

upon a nail.) 
^Ah^aech eHar^ey To put fresh earth upon corn. 

From e^a— field, and a^e — to push. 
^Atdstar^ey To stir the fire. 

A^tf, To be awakened. 

Stantejiechy 

^leskvay e^ieky or ehaeky negative ae^ch a,e when it is 
joined to the end of numeral words, is thus declined : 
Tendite\ienta,e, Two days. 

Imperfect — Tenenta^enneny He had two days. 
Future — Teventnek, Two days hence. 
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Achinkj rventa^ek. Three days hence. 

Achink efifUa^e, Three moons. 

Ndak i^a^onnha^Cy Four summers. 

tiichihatonniene. They are five in a canoe. 

Asen ihatiata^Cy They are ten. 

It must be remarked that some verbs of this termination 

have no perfect and pluperfect ; but they take their perfect 

by putting the initial of the preterite. 

Verbs ending in %, compounded of i signifying plenty 
bave the following tenses — the present in i, the imperfect 
in^nen^ the future iky the negative eche or chinidi ; as^ 
Annanchi, Your hut is full. 

Those ending in ai as ficMai and its compounds have the 
present in each ; as^ 

Tehiaichy I finish^ I consume. 

^Echia^knay echieriyte^echia- To make a hut. 

toe : also annon^chichai. 
And — Ate iendichiaiy To do properly. 

Those ending afndiy e^ndiy i^ndi, o^ndiy with the long 
penult; form all their tenses almost in the same manner — 
namely, the present, in as, es, is, osktsa — as 
Annhandi, To command. 

Atenrandi, To divide. 

Katandi, To be standing. 

^Aesandi, To be poor. 

Chiarandiy To recollect. 

The future in aha, the negative ache. 

Atentandi — to sleep, has the future in ta, the negative 
ta^ache or stante hotandi of the paradigma s, senta — sleep. 
—Thus : 

Aa.endiy To go out. 

Andiajmdi^ To escape. 
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^AQtinjmdi^ To go out of a place where 

one has been hid. 
^A.endif To clean one's self. 

Onnhon^endi, To punish^ 

Have in the present^ ^ensy the imperfect^ enskm, the 
future^ ,enhay the negative, enche. 

Some have enk in the future, but not ^enha^ a$ ; 
Atehendiy To be ashamed. 

Aierendi, To leave something by forget- 

fulness. 
Of the paradigma s ; kHahmdi-^to hate 5 of the para* 
digmacA; ^andi^onr^aio.endi — to know; of the paradigma «i 
eiachendi — to put one's self in a passion ; of the paradigma 
$ ; atfi^chia torendi — to feel pain ; of the paradigma 
«; has the present, a'eehiatorka, torhak, tor^, tarande, 
and^onrhendi — to forget ; of the paradigma s ; has hen* 
cjhmkj henche, aienhaendi — to know ; hdsj A», cha^ /mche, 
,arindi, to be spill't (it is spoken of liquor,) risrihOp 
riche. 

NoT£. — When the speech is concerning an actual thing 
we say ^eienhvi, but if concerning an habitual matter, or of 
many ; we say ^eienJwis. 

The following have k instead of Aa in the future ; 
^Anniainindiy To delay. 

Erui^enniannikj I will delay, or^ I will delay a 

long time, (i. e. to come.) 
Of the paradigma Sy aerendi — to be furnished. 
Efleriky There will be enough. 

It is said Vonnianniy not hanneannis — he delays ; H^onnian^ 
mnnen, not honnnianniskba — he delayed ; of the para- 
digma s, 
Entondi — to increase ; of the paradigma s ; tosy tohoy 
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iochey askondi-^to fall into the water (it is spok<*ii of an 
animated things) skos, skoha, skocheondi, (of an inanimate 
thing;) to fall into water. ' Os oha, oche, anna, ondi — 
the fish gives ; ^annaos, naoha, naocke, a^a^ondi^^to wear 
out one's self; a^ons, a^oncha, a^onche. 

Those ending in andi, endi, indi, ondi, with the short 
penult, differ from the aforesaid^ and for the most part are 
relative. 

But all relatives in audi have the present dik, dihik, 
dien, andihe, thus annondandi^-^to wish^ to love. The 
present^ nondandtk-^l love ; stondandtk-^ihovL lovest ; the 
future ennonnen, the negative stantennondandihe: jMa^rd^ 
tandi — to oblige 3 the present tandik^ the future ten, the 
negative tandihe fiesk^andi of the paradigma s, the present 
dik, future^ k^en ; k^ndiche — to laugh. Onesknandi-^to 
be quite glad. Knandek, kven, k^uiandihe. But endihendi — 
to borrow from some one ; future^ endehasy have the rest 
as the former. 

From these^ however^ are excepted those verbs which 
have one future in indi, with the short penult which are^ 
for the most part, relatives. Thus — ^n^a^indik-^l cut for 
you ; e^on asen, having changed indi, of the infinitive into 
sen. 

Aierihndi, To satisfy any one. 

Eskie^sen, You will satisfy me. 

Ontratwendi, To put something in a bag for 

some one. 
Eskontrasen, You will put for me. 

JSinnonkiendi, To be hurried^to be in haste. 

Though it be not relative, it has etia.ennon sen of the 
paradigma s. Endeskaindi, relative, to communicate his 
sickness to any one, has eskendeohas — you will infect me 
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With your sickness. 

The refative in ondi has for the most part the future in 
(mhons, the rest as the relative in andi, endi, indi. Thus 
ahiatondi — to .write for any one ; e^onhiatonltons — 
atendotondi is exoepted i it has however, in the future^ e,on« 
atendoton. Onde — to finish^ present, ondech, future^ on^dei, 
negative on^de^che* Ondi — to do, and its compounds have 
onniaky onniahak^ future, onnia, negative, oniande-^ 
Thus achondiy to accomodate of the paradigma ch-^^ 
knatronhiondi'^tx} quarrel with any $ of the paradigmai ch, 
aterennondi-^to do properly, of paradigma ch. Its termi- 
nations in gi'aj — to eat ; present i^ech, i^eshsa^ e^ei, nega- 
tive, siante^eoce* — ^jirihmndetai — to fish / mcA, rat, raxe. 
AnnonaJ^-^to have a desire to eat any thing. AskarahyMji 
— ^to broom. EndaUiai^^to eat to excess 5 ^aa,i — to break, 
to cut : At^ajii — to overturn, present, rHs^ future, rHk. 
And ^ennoni — to go to seek, present, nonck, future, nom, 
negative, nonche* 

Verbs in sennid^ well relative as absolute form the future 
by takiiig away enni, of the infinitive as, eiachisenni — to 
hate any one 5 eskezachia^s^^thon wilt hate me. The others 
as verbs in andi^ endij S^c. with the short penult, in pre- 
sent, ik, impei'fect, chik, future negative, the. 

From dsensenni'-^to fall to any one, of the paradigma 5. . 
Afisensenni, That is fallen to me. 

Eva.asens, That will fall to me. 

Verbs in ri onderU-^a thing secured, and its compounds, 
as, horih^an^diri-^VL thing secured ; future eorihrn^ndirlia^ 
negative stanti orihva7idic/ie, Ori — to be perplexed, and its 
compounds, have the present in oiak^ or oies, the imperfect 
in oiahak^ the future in oia, the negative in oia^nde ; thus, 
Annonhvarorfy To sing his death song. 
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^An^HorH^ To stu la sagamit^. 

Atorij To hunt^ to start game. 

Atontaroriy The lake is agitated. 

^Entenri, To have pity. 

Presenti xetenrha — I have pity on people 5 future^ exetenr ; 
negative^ tenrafnde. 

Enri-^Xo leave, omitting the paradigma s; present ^itrAci, 
future enry negative tenran^de. Thus the compound firi' 
k^enri — to omit, any thing. 

Verbs ending in ste, ti, (si — Arihaiosti — to believe, to 
think, to esteem ; chrihmosia — ^thou believest; ftiture, 
echrihsiost ; negative, techrih^io^sta^nde. ^Asti — to serve 
one*8 self with something, of the paradigma ch — to deliver 
some one, to do or suffer for him. 

What the Hurons call jiskorasti, has the present ra^^a ; 
future, rast; neg^^^ye^ rastan^de. 

Asti has in the present, ihdsBa — he serves himself with 
it ; in the future, e/iast — he will serve himself with it ; in 
the negative, stant^e hastan^de. 

Atestenti — -to descend; chiutestenBay future, echiatestent ; 
negative, te^hiatestentan^de. 

Endaon n^ti — to descend the river, of the paradigma 
c/i. Baereda onnent, nentan^de, fi^onda^ti — to augment; 
chi^^ondaia, the future, gives the negative, daUan^de ate 
^ati — to light fire, of the paradigma ch. A'6a, at, atan^de, 
and so all the compounds, from ti final, signifying quality. 

But verbs whose ti final does not signify quality, and 
whose penult is short, form their tenses thus ; asyat, aBe; 
thus .• 

Aioratij To be cold, of the paradigma s.' 

Atrihotatly To listen, of the paradigma cA. 

^Andabaiiy To dig, of the paradigma ch. 

Atsentiy ^ To dress a wound, to gi ve physic 



> 
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To finish, to accomplish^ of 
the paradigma ch. 

To put themselves together^ 
of the paradigma ch. 

They are together, that is, at 
the same dish. 

To miss his aim, it always 
reduplicates. 

He has missed his aim. 

None of my words have es- 
caped him, he hears all. 

To inhabit, of the paradigma 
ch. 

The winter comes, of the pa- 
radigma ch. 

To give life. 

To call. 

You call him. 

the future, echiendiatens ; negative, techiendiatense^ . So 

•« • •• 

onaisi — to gather ; present, chionds — thou gatherest ; fu- 
ture, echionas; negative, onase^. Atati — to speak; tiak^ 
tia, tiande. 

Verbs in A»i, 82, hsiy andornj^ and terminating in Ave, have 
<ichy ak, a»h€ ; as, ^ 



Knatontiy 

Tehontonsy 

Skannonti 

Onsahannont, 
Siante sa^evendannons^ 

Endaratij 
OchatCy 



Onnhontiy 

^Andiatensti, 

ChiendatenSy 



(yirahni, 

^Ariht/trahniy 
^Annontrahwy 
^Annenchonkni, 

Askiirahviy 



To travel over, oUrachy olrak, 

otrahfiey 
To repeat a prayer. 
To bury. 
To cover something, that is, 

a trunk. 
To paint, or make of different 

colours, as a gown. 
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• 

^^amhi, To pvA some utensil out^ as^ 

of a but. 
(but ^a^aendi-^to go out, is called neuter, and follows verbs 
in endij with the loAg penult)^ flatin^enhn — to put a man 

» 

out of the but i {flatin^endi^^to go out^ neuter, and follows 
verbs in endh with the long penult.) 

^itmhdf To put one^s self in a canoe^ of 

the paradigma cA. 

Asohii To stain something, of the 

paradigma cA. 

^Honrokniy To plunge* 

Verbs ending in ast, have ach, future; negative, anhe, 

—thus : ^Achiendiard'-^to disdain. Chiechiendiach, future, 

mdiay &c. 

^Okobi — to spoil any thing ; chiokach; future, echi^okaj 
negative, a»he. 

Ate^rakmir-^to mark, to draw, of the paradigma cA,— r 
But ^ondayiv^to fish, of the ps^adigma s. Anda^i^ hav^ 
fished, future e^niani — I will fiish, K>d, final sigDifying 
quality, .awrfero^ntyi— to value, storonkva — thou valuest| 
future, estoro^nk^tty negative, testoro^nhian^dfi* ^we!fin^l| 
has preseuf ^^A^ fixture, ^»a, negative, xmdit^ thus j 

^Amx^h To make or to ]^ave fields* 

^Annbon^j, To put in the mouth* 

^AskonXisiy To put in the fire. 

Kbutoxtdy The sun sets. 

Kvasenxvif To cry. 

Verbs ending in o^ ,mo tor ^ario — to strike^ to wound, 
present, rios ; imperfect,, rioskva / future, rio ; negative, 
rioche. Sometimes and oftner riohe in the second person^ 
chr^aro for ,ar<io---to fell, to prepare wood j raoch, raoskaa, 
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rdOy raoche; the second person chao ; the third baroch — to 
spring ; fl^ndio^ to grow; dios^ dioskw^ ndioky ndioche. Ija — 
there is something liquid^ imperfect ^iok — there was, efiha — 
there will be (that is water,) signifying also, he will fall (that 
is into the water,) vide findi-^to fall into water, concerning 
an inanimate object, as though it were oondir^to distin- 
guish, ^<mdt-^to do. ^Andio-^to pass somebody ip a canoe. 
It IS always joined to the verb of motion hon^ In this 
manner, finiMokon^-^to go and pass some one in a canoej, 
present Ae ; imperfect henn ; future ha ; negative hes^, 
^A^endi(y^U> be master^ is thus declined, stanchiewmdinte^en 
•ir^tiiou art not master. StanckieAendwte^enfnen ; Aiture, ts- 
0,thi^6mk^^oe^enky or eaaion ; negative te^'rsotonfde. 

Verbs ending in mn are pronounced as if they were nen. 
Those verbs in an have ach or asy future a, negative ahe^ 
Thus, fi^x^mnr-^U> steal, to plunder, of the paradigma eh, 
4mach, x^a ; negative x^sache. AskoMan^ of the paradigma 
eA-**^to draw a n^n or an animal out of the water, ^an^nra* 
ytan, of the paradigma cA — to dance, nrc^asH^ramy ^nra^ache* 
Astahsav^^U> promise, of the paradigma ch; present 
hias. JEntaaan — to pass a day, of the paradigma eh; pre- 
sent, taaas. Except kakvan — to lift up, future te^ek^l will 
lift up, not, teek^a; negative knan^de. In like manner 
askOAan — Xoa^ieiWy chiaska^ihaa; fv^inv^ echiaska ; negative 
t^esaskatfan^ or t^echias kaohandcy but this is less in use. 
Verbs ending in ^en, ten, ennen, Sfc. 

Verbs in en have the present in xa, the negative in ande^ 
ThvL^ ar^an^en — to listen^ paradigma ch; ar^onxa, ejaroni 
— ^they will hear; negative, stanUfir^on^ande, ate^en — to 
burn, to have fire, of the paradigma s ; present, }^teixa-r- 
there is fire ; future, \itei ; negative feotefin^de. Airo^en — to 
make love, of the paradigma ch ; atroxa, future, troi ; 
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negative, tefltrofl'nfde. ^Ato^en — to perceive, of the paradig- 
ma ch ; etoxa, future, e^etoi ; negative, ofln^de* ^Andden 
—to sow, of the paradigma cA, iudaxa — I sow ; future, 
endai, negative, stantendafin'de. Bu t o^en -—to mako water, 
(it is spoken of a cauoe) is excepted present, i^o^as — it 
makes water; future, ^eoxa ; negSLtive, stantefi^dche-^^En 
— to be made, or to become, is put after some words which 
eannot be conjugated. Thus, chiejindioteden — thou art 
liot master, Stan^arihsate^ennen'-At was not a thing of 
consequence; future, ^arikaae ^enk, or e^aton — that will 
become an affair, or, it will be a subject of quarrel ; nega- 
tive, stan^arikua teaatonde-^th^t will not be, or will not 
become a subject of dispute. J^ndiejaendio dioton^nen^ or, 
den^nen-r-l would have been master of it ; ^aen — to be, 
of the paradigma ch / e^aen — there is ; imperfect, fientak 
there was ; future, ea^entai — there will be ; negative, stan'^ 
te^aentaie^enk-r-iXiQve will not be. And thus in cpmpositiony 
andahiaen — there is a knife; ^andohiaentak; future, e^anda^ 
hiaentau Some compounds from aen, add t to the infinitive; 
as, atrendaent-rr-tQ pray to God ; for atrendaen^ atrendaen'* 
haky from the presenjt, ^atrendaenk. 
Perfect, Afitrendaen* 

Pluperfect, Aatrendaentak. 
Future, E^alrendaen. 

Negative. Tefitrendaende, 

It is tlms said atient — to sit, for atieny and fihaehent — to 
hold a council, for fichacherty they form their tenses as 
atrendaent. ^Aarihenr— to be better,of the paradigma 5, a^ieri^ 
ha^ch ; future enajenk ; negative t^e^a^ieriha^se. Ohiahen-^to 
split wood, of the paradigma chy ohiahas. Ohhichatiheny of the 
second conjugation of the paradigma s — she is feeble; 
imperfect hennen ; future €oh>»i chatihenk ; negative ^V«^A»» 
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chatiha^se. \An^nien — to bark,of theparadigii1acA^«\^^£2j(i/>t 
— the dog barks, future ejundia ; negative tifimliarfde. 
Ataien — to smoke, of (he paradigma ch. etaiak'—l smoke^ 
fixture e^etaia; negB,tiyete^€taian^de» Buta^me;i— «toeat,ofthe 
paradigma ch, present ias; future ia; negative iahe;is only 
in use when compounded. ^Andataraflien — to eatbead, 
present 'ndatarafiias; future endataraaia ; negative t^en^ 
datarajaiahe. Achajmnen — to quarrel about an ax, to 
fight who will have it, of the paradigma chy present 
flchajennha ; future ejacha^enn ; negative stantiflcha^en-- 
na^nde. AhMfinnen — to speak a foreign language, of the 
paradigma ch present^ ak^aflnnha future, efihutjann; 
negative teflkvajanna^nde. Asafinnen^ of the paradigma ch 
to speak, to pronounce in the manner of strangers | jasa* 
flnnha ; future, iflsajann. AHatoamannen — to swallow an 
animal, of the paradigma cA, present j;Mi»»Aa, fifindennen 
of the paradigma s in composition as aonde^cha, andennen 
— 'the earth trembled, present flndennha; future eaondecha, 
andenriy t^eaonde^cha, andenna^nde aeren — to make, ierha-^ 
1 make, ejer — I shall make, t^ej,arande — I shall not make. 
^Adtannen — to be delicate, of the paradigma ch; present 
Jatannefif ^iatannennen — I was delicate, future chaatdnnisnk. 
^Annr^en — to bind, of the paradigma ch ; present ^ennren^ 
imperfect \onnrenneny e^enrenn — I shall bind, negative tefiU" 
vfrenche. Orannonen — that is wet, imperfect orannonennen 
that was wet 5 future, eorannonenk, only, osen — to dress a 
skin, of the paradigma ch ; present, os ; future, os ; nega- 
tive, Stant^ersa^ osen^ or, tepse. Atonsen — to tliauk,- 

•• •■ 

of the paradigma ch; present, .atones ; future, efitones ; 

•• •• 

negative, tejatotiese^ or t'e^sa^atoTtesen* Kaxen — to be double ; 
tehixen — they are double ; tehixen^nen, in composition, as, 
kandehbaxen — to join two skins together, of the paradigma 
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ch ; tendehvosas — I join ; tendekaaxa — I shall Joia.— *• 
Siantatendehnaxa^se — I shall not join. ^An^dolan — ^to relate; 
relative^ present, perfect^ pluperfect^ tonk, ton — i will 
relate; ion^de — I will not relate. Thus, flhiatm-^to 
write; at^aron, to cry; aronton-^to interrogate, all of 
the paradigma ch. But aton — to he possible, preterite on- 
onnen. Anon^^to enter ; onk^^l enter ; ofi-->I have entered 
both of the paradigma ch. Aton^to be lost, of the para- 
(jlignia ch ; stantetsaHonk this does not perish ; findoron — to 
be of importance ; present, ran ; imperfect, ronk, ^Aen* 
daan — to receive ; iendaons — I receive, I take; aon — ^I will 
take $ on^de-^l will not take, both of the paradigma cA.-^ 
Those change on into a, for the future which follow /— • 
^aencAoff— to flay, of the paradigma cA; present, chons^y 
future, cAa; negative^ chonhe. Thus the following — ahni-^ 
chenntoUy ka^ennion, both of the paradigma ch ; flarennion 
turned away, of the paradigma ch ; fitenHaron — to hang 
out for sale, of the paradigma ch ; future, tentra, for 
tefUara; vskaion — to detach, to pull; vakra^ for vska^raj 
onharon — to weed, paradigma ch ; future, onhra, for on*- 
hara* Kandi^onkennion — to deceive, paradigma ch ; hsen^ 
difin^teflron — to have wit, paradigma cA ; future, ovftej^ay 
for onteflra ; ex : — 

Ate^endifintera, I shall have a frank mind. 

KnentoHj To go and return in a day, 

paradigma ch. 
Ate^enta, I shall return today (said I in' 

parting.) 
Kaentatoriy To bend a stick. 

Tejenta^ay I shall bend. 

Ennion — to pass, has emit in the future,— Thus : — 
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^AtennioUj To change^ paradigma ch. 

Setendiy Change^ turn the dish, 

JSndi/ennion, To blame, paradigma ch» 

Mnheony To die, paradigma ch. 

Future e^ihei ; negative t^eJ.heon^ehe. Ation — to quit, to 
throw, of the paradigma^, is irregular, present a^aties — ^I 
quit, future eva^ati; negative t^eaafihe^se ; and is similarly 
compounded with ontion, cts fiatontion — to abandon any 
one. 

The relative on in verbs of motion in which there is a 
double present, the one in ^, as, when one is actually 
going on a journey, or at the end of it; the other in e^ to 
signify custom and habit ; ' whence the imperfect is also 
two fold, the one in enn answering to the present in e^ 
and the other in eslwa answering to the present in es. 

Verbs of motion, (as for the most, in the aoristy) differ from 
the termination of the future aflSrmative, and have e not a, 
as, ahatrendae^nde — ^he goes to pray to God, when either he 
is- on the road or at least is in readiness for the journey. — 
Atrendaennen, present — ^atrendaende — I come to pray to 
God, or I arrive at the place where I ought to pray to God ; 
or, ^atrendaen^de — I go habitually to pray to God, or, I am 
accustomed to go to pray to God, imperfect da^endennty or, 
daeskva; future e^atrendaen^da; negative, e^atrenda^nde^se 
^an'notration — to follow some one. Relative, present 
traties; fixture tratia ; negBtive trafie^^e. Aiannon — to go 
to bed, paradigma s, Tandes or tan^dcy negative tandese. 
Knaten^dattachou — to go to hunt, of paradigma ch ; endia- 
cMon — to borrow, of the paradigma ch. ^Ennonchion — to 
go and fetch some one. Relative, ^enronnon — to go to 
take any one. Relative from ^entron. The following 
differ in the future affirmative as ahenton — to go before, of 

s 
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the paradigma ch ; future e^ehent. Annionnon — to take ; 
future e^ennionn; ^annentraienton — to go along the 
edge of the water, of the paradigma ch ; future traient. 
Askninnon-^to cover, future ehask^indet. I^er — It is the sun, 
imperfect i^arak; future e^arau ^Arihsar — that is the thing, 
imperfect ^arihmrak; future e^arihMarau Ka^akarent — to 
have two eyes, of the paradigma cAy te^e^a^karent — my two 
eyes, imperfect Jte^ea^kar^entak ; future t^e^a^kar^euten. 
Negative, stanta^te^e^akaWent a^nde. ^Eskarent—my mouth, 
eskarentak e^eskarenteUy t^efiska^renta^nde, fihekarent — my 
bottom, ^ehekaWentak ; future e^ehekarenHen Sfc. Askont — 
to be roasted, of the paradigma cAy perfect ^askont — that is 
roasted ; eflskontaka — that will be roasted ; negative tacke. 
At sesta^e aontaha — that has just fallen into the fire ; but 
it is said hoskontandi — it is burnt ; fiatont — to be bound, 
to be a captive, of the paradigma ch ; haatont — ^he is bound, 
eha^atontaha — he will fall into snares ; negative tehaatoH'- 
tache, but it is said haatontandi — ^he has fallen, &c. 

When these and like verbs are taken actively, as ^andiont 
or ^a^akont-^to suspend in the air any thing, they have in 
the future ^ehaatvnten — he will bend him, ehaaskonten — 
he will roast the eel, as ehandionten or ehaaskonten — he 
will suspend that above ; and then in the preterite it is not 
said hoskontandi^ hoatontandi, but hoskontaky hoatontak^- 
he has or he had roasted it. A^endi^ont — I have spirit, 
paradigma s ; imperfect a^endi^oniak ; future esa^endi^on* 
taha te^ia^endi^ontache^ but it is said a^endi^ontundi — sense 
came to me. 

Neuter, ,annont — to be in the sepulchre, paradigma cA/ 
present ihannont ; imperfect annonlak ; future annontai ; 
negsXiwe nontache^ anhont ; neuter — ^to have something in 
his mouth, hondatarannhont — he has bread in his mouth. 
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hondatarannhontatie—^he goes carrying bread in his mouths 
But ^annontandi — to make good cheer ; future hontache, 
paradigma s. Negative, stante^aa^e^annhontache. Atiront 
— to draw something, paradigma ch ; present, hatironty or 
hatironia, 

Inat — there is something inside ; ivatak — there was ; the 
other tenses are not in use, thus : onneat — there are bones 
there inside; onneatak. Hondiat-^he has set an osier fish 
net ; hondtatak. Hakon^chiat — he holds it before ; hakou" 
chiatak. ^A^enrat — 'that is white 5 i^a^enratak ; future, 
e^a^enrataha — 'that will whiten 5 negative, stante^a^ren 
raiachei* 

Atsat-^U) show 5 active, paradigma ch / ihoHsat — he 
shows now ; ethatsata—^he is accustomed to show ; future, 
shatsaten; negative, t^ehaHsatan^de* 

Etidahiandet — 'to commit fornication, paradigma cA; 
the active present is twofold, namely, ondaknandet — he is 
in the flagrant sin of fornication, and endaknande^a — he is 
wont to commit fornication . Ak^ant — to embark pacquets, 
actively of the paradigma ch 5 ha^k^riia ; future, eha^k^ari* 
ten; negative, t^ehaktsaritanUle. 

Atit — to embark one's self, passive of the paradigma ch / 
present, ihotit, or, hatida^ but it has a double imperfect ; 
hotitak — ^he was now embarked 5 hatitak^ habitually.-^ 
^AenM — to have a stick there, or, to fix a stick in the 
ground, like the former signification, it is said ^aenMak^ 
future, efienMaha — the stick will stick in (i. e.in falling ;) 
future of continuation^ e^aentntai'^ negative, tejaenMache. 
The neuter, like the last signification, is said haenfa^a 
*— he plants; th^ak, future, Men/ negative, Man^de, — 
Ateia^ckitit-^to be in trouble, (i. e. about absent persons), 
neuter, of the paradigma ch, afiteia^chittt, or, ^ateiao^hintaj 
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chhAak; ftiture, e^atnia'chiHten ; negative^ chintatifde. 

AtiaM — to be sentry^ of the paradigma ch ; thus : 
onnenlwt — there is corn formed in the ear / future, e.annen 
hbtm s negative, tanfde^ has fta in the present. 

In many verbs the actual action is expressed by the prete- 
rite, and the action as if habitual by the present ) as, he is 
now cooking, ho^annon^ Habitually, or, his oflSce is to cook, 
aflnnion* He dines, hotsataion. It is not his dinner 
hour, or, he is not accustomed to dine at this hour 
stanthatsa taionk xa^enfdel 

NoTB. — ^The termination of the future negative in ehe^ is 
written by the larger A:, and the penult is either long 
or aspirate, as, stante s/onvecAe— thou wilt not love me* 
StantoevafinntUche — ^I shall not be ignorant of that. The 
termination of the same future in se, is always aspirated, 
as, stante fise^ — I will not go. 

Rules common to all the Verbs. 

From the present indicative ending in a, e, or o, is 
formed the imperfect by adding k^ as, 

Boi%erha — 1 speak or I act in that manner. Imperfect 

BaiH^erhak* 

Afi^ete — I carry, a.e^etek. 

Iflnnhe — I laugh, i^onnhek. 

Jffaatate — he is there, haatatek, 

£xcept words which are joined to numerals, as, tendite^^ten" 
ta^e^ — two days ; te^finta ejine^n — it was two days ago; 
achink ifirikaa^e^ — there are three things ;achink i^anhna^en" 
nen — there were three things j achink itson, or^itsonn'en — 
they are, or, they were all three together. 

Achink ia.ion — there are three of us, they two and I, &c. 
^ajiouy ition, itson^ ndak ihonsen — they are forty — ihons- 
ennen* Tendi atwendiarfc — there are two hundred, ten- 
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diate ^endithsennen ; /,o-*there is some liquor, imperfect t.oAr. 
^Aronto—thevQ is a tree in the water, imperfect aWontok. 

When the present tenses end in i, the imperfect is formed 
by adding tnnen, as ^ientenri Jetmentenrinnen — I know, I 
knew ; ^einh^- — I am skilled in ; ^einh\iinne*ny ondiri — that 
is strong 5 o^ndirinne^w Tendi — they are two 5 tendinnen 
— they were two. Thus certain infinitives, which are 
used to signify the third person passive, as, fi&hondi — ^that 
is done, or, prepared; ae^hondi, flc^hondinne^n. Stan^ote 
fierm — that is not done thus; imperfect flerenn^en out 
firihondi — ^that is a story ; imperfect firihondi ehan — it was 
in vain. 

From the present in ak^ eky enkyik, onk^ the imperfect 
is formed by inserting ha' he^ hi, hon, before ft, as hae^- 
honniak — he prepares ; hae'honniahak, haUrendaenk — he 
prays God; hatrardaenhak, hatsiheniek — he burns the 
earth; hatsiheniehak^ ha^ennonhbindik — he has hurried. — 
The paradigma of the third conjugation is s, hofsennon^ 
hvindehik^ hatiatonk — he writes ; hahiatonhonk. The 
termination of the present in ch or s, is changed for the 
imperfect into shha^ as Jiarashsach — he is going away ; haras- 
k^ask^a, ^aketas — I carry ; fike^task^a. From the present 
in ^ is formed the imperfect by adding ak, wat — there is 
something in it; w^atak, haaioni — he is a captive; haatontah, 
haatet — he is in a canoe ; haatitak. 

From the imperfect ending in k is formed the future of 
continuance by changing k into the minor g, ^e^e^ak — ^I 
bruised ; e^eBeiai — I shall continue to bruise or break. — 
Chiehiatonhonk — ^you wrote ; sehiatonhoni — come write on ; 
e^chonniahak — I arranged ; e^echonuiahai — I shall continue 
to arrange, i, e. to-day ; to-morrow when spoken thus, 
e,e9a^— I will break ; it is then understood to mean at one 
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time. But when one speaks e.eiai, it is then understood 
of many times. 

From the imperfect termination in skm, is formed the 
future of continuance in ska, ha^cMaskna — ^be consumed 3 
eha^chias^ka. That which is in French spoken thus^ j*ai 
j>ens^ il ne s'en est gudres fallu^ j'ai pr^eque^ on, j'ai 
^te sur le point de faire^ de dire, &c., is by the Hurons 
thus spoken in the present indicative^ by adding ska^ 
aJheonskO'-A thought of dying ; achikeonoka — you thought 
of dying ; yihaota^onnioska — I thought I was spoiling the 
whole; ajiaraskon^l thought I was falling. And when 
one replies to any thing distant and past they use the plu- 
perfect of the personal mood^ as, aon^iheon^nen, or tioske-- 
hensehen d^aon^ihionn^en^-^l was near dying of it. 

When the negative future is unknown^ then the perfect 
is to be used with the negative particle^ stante placed before. 
Moreover the preterite and praeter pluperfect have the 
same termination as the future. Stante^kwaskMache, or 
stantehoraskbon — he will not go. 

The negative personal .mood is formed from the future 
negative^ stante kartiskvahenn — he would not go^ thus 
by adding nn to the future ; stante haraskitahe. There is 
another tense which is expressed by these words, I go 
doing, I go speaking, and is the same as the future nega^ 
tive, omitting the negative particle^ stante, harashtahe-^ 
he goes walking, he continues to walk; hahiatonde — 
be goes writing ; sehiatonde — you have continued to write. 
When a continued action is joined to motion^ it is expressed 
by hatie or tie added to the final syllable of the infinitive, 
as; hotrendaentatie — he continues his prayers walking ; 
imperfect hotrendaentaiien ; perfect hotrendaentation ; plu- 
perfect hatrendo,entationn^en ; future ehotrendaentatia ; 
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negative stante hotrendaentatiese, or tehotrtndaantation* — 
Thus shotierontie — he is returning having taken some of 
the euemy^ imperfect shotierontienn, dfc, hohatitatie — ^he b 
going to take it in a canoe i aJ.heonhatie--*l come nearly 
dead ; afi^kero^ndihatie-^l come in great fear. But these 
verbs are always of the paradigma s, a few excepted. 

Verbs whose infinitives end t, as ^ahachenty atrendaent, 
flatontfindiontj flkontj take hatie. Verbs ending in on 
take the augment tiBy as fihiattm^ atendoton, except has» 
enheonhatiei ihennonhatie. But with verbs of motion there 
IS subjoined^ ontie, as fientontie — the stick goes ; ariho- 
ntie^^the discourse continues; the others add hatie. — 
Thus one says katineikatie — they always go together, and 
achinkihennonhatie — they three go in company, \i hen one 
would speak of a single act ; but if repeated acts are 
intended then they would be expressed thus, hativeihaties, 
hatu€ihateisk»ay ehathethatieska, S^c. — ^which is also in use 
with certain verbs of motion, as, fltrendaendes — I am used 
to go and pray to God, I go every day to pray to God ; but 
fltrendaende — 1 come to pray to God ; is understood of only 
once. This additional letter s not only signifies frequency 
of action, but also plurality, as, hatirihmnnem — they are 
great} hatindachiaiens — they are thirsty ; hatindacheannens — 
they are delicate, and if used in the singular, harhianneny 
handachiathen^ handachinannen, haatanneny thus, 6oegan 
datsasavate-^these kettles are all of that size ; fioifindnsha 
tbe kettle is like that. That which amoung the Latins is 
expressed by these words, imminet, impendet, mifai 
periculum mortis impendet, vel alterius j is expressed by 
particles of locality joined to the future negative, the 
particle negative stante been omitted. Ontajiheonche — 
death hangs over me; onta^onriohe — I foresee, 1 have a 
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presentiment that they will kill me, thus in a favorable 
signification^ ontaxeiohenome—l foresee that I shall do 
much in battle, that I shall kill men ; hatitoxak' hotmtato- 
jetjes^s onve etho tonhatien— the Prophets foresaw well that 
Jesus would be incarnate. But these verbs are conjugated 
like the other verbs of motion with the particles t, out, Sfc» 
Thus you would say, stante Jciheonche — death does not yet 
threaten me, and thus, ehiheonchen — death was then 
threatening me, also, heonchenn. Many verbs which are 
used to express as well the place, or the business, as the act, 
are placed in the present tense when they designate the 
place or business, but in the perfect when they mean the 
action, v. g. hatrendaenk—he is accustomed to pray to 
God he professes to do so ; hatrendaenhak 

Present. ^ Imperfect. 

C He eats or dines usually^ 
Hatsationk entiek\^^^^^ ^^^^ when heUa^artowAowA. 

Onna'mtrm. ^g^es away. ) 

HafinnHonk—\ie is a cook— hafinnionhonte^ 

(he is not a Priest, he does) stante haha^^ 
Stante hahachenk ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ chenhak. 

Hotrendaen—he is at prayer now, hotrendaentak. 

Pluperfect. 

( hotsataionk^^ 
Hotsitaion—he is dining ^l^e ^^s dining. 

Hofin'nion—he is now cooking or boilingC j^^n'monk. 

the kettle. C 

( haha^entak — ^he 
Hohaehen—he is saying Mass now, J^^^ ^^.^^^ ^^^ 

The contrary however, is done in some verbs, as, 
ailmstadexa—l believe that fact ; imperfect Hhmstak, flri- 
h^osti—l am faithful, and xienstannondete, ahias—l do 
not cover myself from that 5 ondeafiknatsi—l am covered 
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from that. Some verbs have a double future, one prox« 
imate, the other more remote— v. ^.--If I am near the end 
of my life I have no more need of mediciVie — dSwi^atonhaiai^ 
t^eskasaottkvichiasj this is an example of th% proximate 
future of the paradigma s. When 1 am at the end of my 
life I shall repent of having sinujedy eskba^endi^enrtttakHa 
dfarih»anderajde, atonhaten. I is prefixed to certain words 
as i^e — I go ; i^atonk — I say ; to»rf«^-— it rains.*-To some 
words nno is prefixed as to those before mentioned, to 
others at the pleasure of the speaker, as one says, hatoxa 
— ^he sees ; or ihaloxa. It is prefixed to the first and second 
persons of the irregular verbs of the second conjugation in 
are as indare^ istare, handare-^l remain, you remain, he 
remains, unless it takes before it the augment, a. or e. or 
the marks of relation, fiha^ flehacy Ae, xe^ Sfc, in one word. 
It is always lost after ie', Se, xe, axij and other like marks 
of relation 3 also after the augments a, ai, e. But it is pre- 
fixed to the particles reduplicative, and to greater binary 
numerals, unless /notion be expressed, r. g. one says, 
tetidiie skare, acknick, ih^enha, ekndak, ishattare — ^to 
three years, add four months or moons, it is three years and 
four months since. But one would say, sAondennion or 
ikatshondenhion'^it is a year ago. TenditCy skandermion — 
it is two years ago i achincky esAondennion'^it is three years 
ago. JS. not i. (by reason of the motion, which is signified 
by the word findcmnion'^io wait, or ketchy which is joined 
to the reduplicative,) signifies, to be a year ago. But if 
you prefix to the latter also any other numbers it will have 
the same signification as above — it is always placed after 
OHetiy as, a^etiihato arai— 'he sees all things. 
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OF THB CONJUGATIONS OF TH£ SIMPLB VERBS* 

Of the personal mood— 1st Conjugation. 

Note I. — 'Pdfiketasha — ^why should I carry it? has the 
same initials^as the present affirmative of the personal mood| 
q^apetat, and is taken for the negative future of the indi* 
cative mood^ apetaBe. 

Note 2. — In the present affirmative of the personal mood> 
the augment either not pure or followed by » is taken away^ 
as if ithad been adipthong remaining from the letters ai 
or tie and therefore it is marked with a circumflex, as 

Note 3. — After Be, ti, chu A and E which are marks 
of the aorist and future affirmative, the particle b is to be 
inserted. 

lo. — Before the fiorst person singular of the paradtgma s 
in all the coi^ugations, exqept the' personal mood« 

2o. — In the third person singular feminine of the para<> 
digma chij of the 1st and 3d conjugations. 

3o. — ^In the third person plural, femij^ine of the 2d, 3d| 
4th and 5th conjugations of the paradigma cA», except the 
third person of the verbs beginning erm and end, of the 3d 
conjugation, which have .o». 

4o r-The personal mood is often increased, by removing 
the augment, as if it was the mark of the imperative, as^ 
kmfrendaefh-Aet us pray God, for cJcvairendaen* 

5o. — ^The personal mood of continuation is generally ex* 
pressed thus^ aon^ akeUati kick — I would still continue to 
carry, or, aon^ tikeUati, hatieska, oesaketaH hatieska, &c.-^ 
But for the negative mood of continuance we say, aesak^ 
aaank otesakeHati hatiend — ^you should have ceased to carry^ 
or, you ought not to have continued to carry. 

6o,-- When the French I had, or, might have, can be 
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expressed by— I could, would^ or should have^ the personal 
mood is used^ v.g* I might have kneaded^ if you had not 
stopped me. Aon^ eBetin^nen onta te skenda ^eshandhtn^en ; 
but when it cannot be expressed by I could, would, or 
should have, the pluperfect of the indicative or subjunctive 
is made use of, as, if I had kneaded, I should have made 
some bread, — aondaiarontak 9e \sa^e^etwfnen* 

7o. — From the imperfect of the indicative is formed 
another tense of the personal mood by prefixing to it the 
marks of the personal mood d, ae^ ai, Sfc, v. gl aontahonnhek 
asonahonhek — ^he would be still herej a^etitak — that will 
be there. 

8o. — ^Two tenses of the personal mood, which are in use 
in affirmative propositions, in negatives are never known, 
but in their place is used the negative personal mood, v. g. 
TejR^etandenn — ^1 should not beat, or, I should not have 
beaten ; although one might say ajAet^et anou^eietin*hen^^ 
I would beat, or, I might beat.' 

Of the Imperative Mood. 

The imperative, properly speaking, is formed from the 
second person singular of the future affirmative by taking 
s in the place of the characteristic chi, without prefixing e, 
as. 

Imperative, 2d per. sing* fut. affirm. 

Seiei — ^pound ye, from eeki eieL 

SareLskna — go ye away, ecMaraskna* 

If i follows Sy then ^ is to be prefixed to «, as tsihon — Riy 
ye, from echihon — ^you will say. If after *, i short and 

pure is found, it is lost, as, tsaanha ^go ye out, from 

echia.enha ; /*oii— come in, from echion ; /*^— place, put 
ye, from echien — you will put or place. 

Verbs of the paradigma «, also irregulars of the second 
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conjugation, beginning with ^andy ^ann, and ar^ have no 
difference between the second person singular of the future 
affirmative^ and the second person singular of the impera- 
tive, except that they lose the mark «, of the future, as 
sakd^auha — fear ye, from esakei^ouha — you will fear ; 
sia 9ara — examine ye, from esta^ara — ^you will examine ; 
chiek6anderai — ^sin ye, from echih»anderai — ^you will sin. — 

The second person dual and plural is formed from the 
second dual, by taking the mark of the future e, as, tsi^et 
— strike ye, from etsidet; stehiar^aha — remember ye, from 
estehia^raha. When one speaks of two, t is often prefixed, 
as tsatonf — place yourselve together ; ti stihei — die ye two*. 

They use moreover the personal or future conditional in 
the place of the imperative, and they conjugate through all 
the numbers and persons, as, d^€9et — that I may strike ; 
dchieiei — strike then ; dhaiei. Imperatives are never used 
in negative propositions, but in their place are used the 
negative particles,* ennon, or ennonehienj or /etto^^eOo, 
answering to the negative particle ne, and governing after 
them the future, as, ennonsken echiarashia — please not to 
go away; teaastaio eeMarashia — I wish you would not go 

away. 

Of the Optative Mood. 

The tenses of the optative mood do not differ from the 
tenses of the indicative, except in the prefixing of the par- 
ticle te^ and taking after them the particles expressing 
volition; serij asen, sken, or asken, as, te^e^eBasen — ^why 
had I not poui;ided ? I would wish to pound. And thus this 
propo^ion is affirmative of itself ; but it is negative when 
one says, I would not wish to pound, and thus it is to be 
spoken in the negative proposition, as, ta sen^ i^e e6eS<r, ta 
sentcb arih»anderay inen^-I would that I had not sinned, on 
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would to God that I had never sinned. 

Of the Subjunctive Mood. 

The tenses of the subjunctive are not different from the 
tenses of the indicative^ except in the prefixed marks Be, or 
deBe, signifying if; as^ aeBeiie vunnenhaen — ^I would pound 
if I had any wheat. 

When de is placed alone^ it signifies when, and then it 
governs the future, as, if I had, if I did ; nor is it ever 
rendered among the Hurons by the imperfect 5 but it is for 
the most part rendered either by the present or the aorist, 
or by the personal mood, as, we may sin ; we may commit 
fornication if we sleep with women — afiHarihuanderai Oea* 
^endak vandd6a, or, taaysendak \iandeten. 

The following negative propositions^ if I did not pound 
now you would scold me, and, you would scold me, if I do 
not pound now, you would scold me some time from this, 
are spoken, the first thus, as, Jcaktsen dihoton onte^e6c6ae, 
and the second thus, onta, eietandenn, askahten dihaten. 

The perfect is mixed with the preterite, as is the perfect 
indicative, by having the initial e affixed, and also the final 
A. When the particle negative te meets with the particle 
te, signifying if, then the first is changed into ta, or onta^ 
as, would you protect me if I should not wear your clothes; 
as, ki^tounonstatatichientaBe, aketas, or, ontaOeaketas desa^ 
ion detottau, Bechiaketas, Sfc. 

Of the Infinitive mood. 

The infinitive has only the present. The participle of 
the future passive is rendered by the personal mood of the 
impersonal, v. g. indaie ^dyUionkeHat — a thing to be car- 
ried, or rather a thing -which ought to be carried. — 
Observe that the i;ifinitive mood of the Hurons is used in 
the same manner as with the French, 
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lo. — In itself signifying an indefinitive mood^ as, 
one must eat. 

2o.^-^For the object^ or for food and drink. 

3o. — For the act itself^ as, for the act of mastication. 

This phrase and similar ones> he will come to confess 
me^ are thus rendered ; he will come and he will confess 
me^ onhvaeskaoriy OoaticAha, oronnas, or onh^eshaon^ 
chiaeska^oroinaasj Or onneHchien, or orandeatu 

NoTB. — ^The futures which are used in affirmative 
propositions are not used in negative propositions, but 
only negative futures, v. g. teva^e^eMj or te^e^eandv^ 
I will not pound, though one might say, e,c9«?/— I will 
pound. But as to ^evae^etik — ^I should have pounded it, is 
expressed in the negative, asotttevae^eiinke^enk — I should 
not yet. have pounded. When the final of the future or 
personal mood is without the temporal augment, it is the 
mark of the imperative mood, v, g. shtatrenctae^nda — go 
and pray to God ; ^AwmmcA— let me be carried ; tsisaen^, 
shoerik, tooenk, of the paradigma $, because the verb is 
of the paradigma s. 

The aorists are not used in negative propositions, but in 
the place of the aorist is used either the present or imper- 
fect, or the future, because the aorist has sometimes the 
signification of the present, sometimes of the perfect- and 
imperfect, and sometimes also of the future, as, aonrihiesser 
— I shut your mouth, I will shut your mouth. But in 
negative propositions one says, stanteskrikvhjndi, or state^ 
skrihse^nidi, or stanteskikie^skrihie^indi, or stanteskikveindehe 
— ^you will not shut my mouth. The aorist is often expres* 
sed in the place of the imperfect, and the present in the 
place of the imperfect. JesHsanen^eharaskMa — Jesus walked 
upon the waters. Thamenkandiskeaen — as it would happen 
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if one went upon the ice. 

The aorifit is never joined to a negative, as^ one doe^ 
not say^ tea^aketat — ^I have not carried ; but teaaflketctk* 

Note lo. — ^In composition certi^in words beginning with 
^a^Of change the iir«t a into ofi thus on^ says, onitAon^an- 
nandi — to plot against the life of any one, from otmhe^ 
life, and a.anondU — ^to labour^ 

2o» In verbs of motion derived from the negative ftitures, 
the present ai|d aorist end in e but the future and tb? 
personal and imperative moods in a^ as^ ^atrendaemUf 
€Urenkaendej and heatrendaenda, sairendaenda, itcMatren* 
disnda — I go, you will go, you go to pray to God, it is or it 
was necessary that you should go to pray to God. When 
any verb immediately after a has h it is the sign of the 
second conjugation, not of the first, as, ia.aahetsatonkom 
*— pray for us, h which is immediately after a beginning 
a word indicates that it is of the second conjugation* 

3o. The particle since, whether it is expressed in French 
sentences, or understood, is expressed by the Hurons by 
particles of locality, et or est, and by the particle of redUr 
plication* T. as, tetihtandechondi — ^since the earlliwas 
made* Tek^iafitorUianti'^miQe I was resuscitated / achinh* 
aiox^ct, deveniaietetimient^to^ehimen'^to^dBY is the third 
day after Sunday. Teudi akeniavati t^annont, achmk 
cton^ omahatonnhont — ^he passed two days lying thus^ and j 
09 the third ^e revived. One may also say, acknik a^enia^aie 
^mnijia omaha tonbont — it is nine months since ihat.— « 
Ei^(m onta afataton* 

4o. — Most substantives relative are rendered by corres-r 
ponding words of (be infinitive mood^ v* g. Love — aiaten" 
wnihi^$»di ; honor-— *a^a^cAi^;te{a^n ; b^ptkmr^-^^kitatmi^ 
kbaie$tei con^vmsttiQnr^aMendifinmtnditei confessioiSh^ 
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onsamtatron\sandi y extreme unction — kaatsitiaiareenhon / 
orAev-'-Hitaten di^enra^chondi^ (as if^ d^onna^ontri honten 
fihaehent d^ahachato^etiy) marriage— — atatendiatanki ; 
communion — aiataixaristiannonx^A* 

An indeterminate person with a relation is expressed 
always by a corresponding one^ as^ stontatierha da^ orihH* 
anderashon — that which was done to sinners. 

The- word ^ten joined to a substantive signifies the 
manner, quality or material of a thing, as iahtichiaMen-^ 
how art thou made ? Teonnianniti chiaMen^ or, cManen* 
kvten — ^I do not approve of your manner of acting or 
speaking. Taofenti aflrihiten desarihaaMan — How is your 
book made. Chhista afisebifen-^-B bottle made of metal. * 

5o. — ^Tbe Hurons express their conception with the 
words to wish, to pray, as, I beseech you to pray to God 
for me, vendiia 6nd6 dijerheahon^ atren da enhas — God 
has made me to honor him. Ondehneridedie staha^iatichien, 
or, dehaiaiichiaiy aha^echien daen. 

60. — A noun is of the masculine gender, when it begins 
with A, tj 9, S^c. as, tichion — a star, Bentenha »flm — the 
morning star ; but when it begins with a. e. t. o. or g. it 
is of the feminine gender, as, i^ar — the sun ; endUkara — 
turning on the leg, (piroutte^) onnheiien — a wife 5 findicka 
— ^a star. 

Those which are expressed by words or rather by 
persons indeterminate, are made determinate only by 
joining particles to them, as, I have seen a horse, I have 
seen horses, a^ee^en ao chiatens fl^een ondo toronton ^a^^ 
ocMatens 

7o. — Where a determinate person is joined to determinate 
words it is to be considered as the marks of their dual or 
plural number* as^ she has met Peter — aiintrahahf she 
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has met Peter and John — aiontraha. But when the person 
which is as the case of the word it is undeterminate^ it is 
to be understood only as the mark of the person of whose 
nominative it holds the piace^ as^ a^ondiaj istaskaa — is it 
with a married person that thou hast sinned^ or that thou 
bast lain? oHriah$atrahationbe — she has met someone* 

This rule is only for absolute and not relative words* 

Remark in that sentence the use of the particle a 
prefixed to words to signify a quality, taota^a aMendfoki — 
of what nature is a spirit? stan^ote^aaMenti hsaatvten — 
they are not like us. 

After the negative te^ after ;, and other particles of this 
mood the initial a is to be taken away. When the French 
locution and similar ones, they say no more, (ils ne disent 
plus,) mean a repetition of actions, they are expressed by 
the mark of reduplication with a negative, stante shontonk, 
Ffequently in words ending in ti stiyj final is omitted, as, 
for dnandianndostiy they say TcMandianndast — that which 
surrounds the finger, a ring, from an^diea — a finger, and 
flnnhastiy or, kcmnhasti — to encircle. 

80. — The first and third conjugations have many things 
similar, as have also the second and fourth. Observe that 
verbs of the third conjugation beginning with enn or end^ 
differ from the manner of inflexion of ejiiaras in which the 
third plural of the paradigma chi and the third singular 
of the paradigma 5, take hon in the place of the initial of 
the infinitive mood : — as hondifinrafenk — they resolve, 
from endi^ finratn — to resolve, and hondifinr^aen — he has 
resolved, not, hennondijonraeriy nor, haaendi^onraen. — 
Verbs ending in enn or end of this mood have sometimes 
hiendi^onr^aenkf in the third person dual of the paradigma 

V 
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ch for hnendifinrdenlc. Thus honnenAa — they hurry^ from 
ennonti — to hurry. 

Of the second conjugation in the paradigma chi, the 
rowel a of the infinitive is changed into ein the first and 
second singular^ but in all the persons of the dual, and in 
the third persons of the plural it is changed iutoi; it 
remains indeed in the third person singular and in the first 
and second plural^ this is shewn in the paradigma 
ga^etu 

Of the fourth Conjugation. 
In the paradigma chi the vowel e of the infinitive is 
changed into i in the first and second persons singular^ in 
all the persons of the dual, and in the third persons of the 
plural ; but it remains in the third singular and in the first 
and second plural ; but in the paradigma s, e remains in 
the second person singular, in the second and third person 
plural. It is changed into i in the first and second persons 
dual, and in the third person dual and plural. 

NoTB. — ^That certain verbs of this conjugation in the 
third person singular of the paradigma s, have hapten in 
place of the infinitive initial, but not hoy as, hmenheon — 
he is dead, chihaventahii — he has done it on purpose. In 
the dual of verbs of this conjugation the afiirmative te is 
often prefixed, as te anditron — he and I are here, Tetitron, 
testriton, ien^ditron, tenditron> Teandiheons-^I and he 
are sick, tetiheonsy testiheons, teii^dihe^onsy tendiheons. 

Of the fifth Conjugation. 

Verbs of this conjugation not begining with on, have in 

the first person dual of the paradigma chy an and not ann / 

in the third person plural of the paradigma ch, hend not 

enn and in third person plural of the paradigma s, hond not 
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onn^ as, a»rfor't0flH-we two season ourselves, heridor^iia, 
hondorHia. 

Of Verbs of the Paradigma s. 

There follow some verbs of the simple conjugations.— 
But it is enough to know how the perfect of each conjugation 
of the paradigma chiy is conjugated^ that one may know 
how a verb of the paradigma s corresponding to such con- 
jugation is inflected. See the examples in the simple 
conjugationf. 

Verbs of the paradigma s, in the aorists have the augment 
of the second person singular in e, as in the paradigma chi 
in the dual and plural. 

Of irregular Verbs. 

In the first conjugation, the verb a is irregular^ because 
a of its first conjugation is retained in inflecting it, as if 
it had been of the third conjugation, as, present indicative, 
0o,t,a-— I am as large, as, M^chia^ io^rHa, 6owa. Dual 
chiatianda-^l and he are of the same age, or of the same 
quality and greatness, &c. chiatesta — I and you, &c. €/u'a- 
testa, chiatenda, chiatenda. Plural, ea^ms^eknasy esknas, 
ehendasy enendas, they femeniue are* equal. Imperfect, 
s^ak. The perfect and pluperfect are wanting. They are 
supplied by means of the imperfect. The fii'st aorist, 
ioann^afihor-^l am going to be as large as that very soon, 
acAiaha, ar^aha, nvaAa. Second aorist, a^aska, achiaska, 
ar^aska, msaska. Future, e^aha, echiaha, er^aha, e»aAa.— * 
Negative, stante, wienfo^che, sento^che, haytento^che, au^rn- 
toche^ from. the verb entondi — ^to increase, I shall not grow 
any more. Present of the personal mood, dfiha. Perfect, 
ioa^ashta-^l shall be as great as that, achiashm. Impe- 
rative is not used. Present optative, flo^ew/e.a— Why am>I 
not as great as that ? 9osentechiaj Sfc. Dual, ^osentateanda, 
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iosentatetOy ov, chiasentaie anda. Plural, tosenteoHOs, 6f€^ 
Imperfect^ Bosente^ak, chiah, dual. 9oseniate, ondak, or, 
chia sentate andah. In the second conjugation the irregular 
verbs, are:— 

1st. — ^Verbs beginning with a double vowel, of which the 
second lis not i i for they change their inital a into i for the 
first and second persons singular, in the other persons they 
follow ^a^ti^ fiorty for example, to arrive, hasy ^ionky chionky, 
hcumky ,€umk — I am arriving, &c. 

2nd. — ^Verbs beginning with andy or ann both short, as an- 
daBarofty ^annonteUy which have in the first person singular, 
ndatancy innontenk^ without the personal mark g^ and in 
the second person singular statancy istontenky in the other 
persona they follow a^etiy except in the first personal 
singular of the perfect and pluperfect where they have 
andaBarofty annonten* 

3d. — Those beginning in ar, which for the first person 
singular change the initial ^a of the infinitive into gVy and 
for the second person only into chry or chy as, graven — to 
pick 3 rwas — I pick; chrmios or chooas — thou pickest; 
haranas — ^he picks, in the perfect and pluperfect tenses 
they have ajr in the first person singular, as, aya^eUy 
a^rananneny in which the diminutive g is not sensible. 

4th. — ^Verbs of the paradigma Sy beginning either with 
the double vowel a, as, ,aatando/iron — to sustain a loss; 
or, a.andy as, ,o«rfcVabaro— to admire, or afimiy as, 
annofthaandi — to be sick, or, a^avy as, ,araifc/t—- something 
to happen to any one, difier from ^aBeti\ or in the first 
person singular where they have a^iatando^areSy ande- 
ra^ach, annonhxsoch^ arasy in the other persons aire declined 
as other verbs of the paradigma ^s« 
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5th* — Katandi — to stand up, in the dual is inflected as 
if it were of the first conjugation ; in the plural and imper- 
sonal it is inflected as verbs of the third conjugation by 
retaining the letter a of the figure of its conjugation^ as^ 
te^et — I stand ; techiet — thou standest ; tehafj te^at. Dual^ 
tea^iaty tetiat, tefsat, tehiat, tejat. Plural^ teavaty teknaty 
teskaaty tehendat, tevendat. Imperfect^ te^etak or etaskva — 
I was standing, chietaskaa. Perfect, tena^etandiy tesatandi, 
tehotandi^ teotandu Teoniattmdiy tetsatandi, tehontatandim 
Aorist, dkebaha. Future^ te.etaha. Negative^ te^etache. 
Imperative^ tisetaha — stand thon* Titsataha — stand ye« 
Titeataha — ^we both. TUcsataha — we several. Optative^ 
tate^eiaseny or xasentate^et, tatechietasen, or xasentatechieU 

NoTB. — Also these two verbs, jario — to kill, to strike, 
relative, and.ara^-^to chop, to fell wood, present, riocb — 
I kill her, chrioch, haioch, for harioch. Dual, ajioch^ 
tiochy tsiocky hiriocky plural, a^^taioch^ Svaiochy skmioch, 
/uttioch* 

Present singular, raoch — I fell wood; chr€U)ck, harochy 
jaroch* Dual, a^irochy tsirochy hirocky ^iroch. Plural, 
a^yUiTOchy hsarochy ska^arochy hatiroch^ atiroch. 

In the third conjugation, ennon — to. go or come, see that 
verb through its tenses inflected in the third conjugation 
of simple verbs. 

In the fourth conjugation ^en — to say, present i^i — I say, 
ichiy iheUy t\e», it is not in use, but we use the verb, 
ifitanky of the first conjugation. I say, ichiatonky ikatonk, 
ivatonky 8fc. a$, fiketas. The imperfect is not in use, but 
it is had thus, ifltonhonk — I did say, ichiatonhonk, Sfc. 
Perfect, ina^en-^l have said, isen^' ihaveny ia^en. Dual, 
ionneny isten, ihonneny ionnefi. Plural, ionben, isknen, 
iJumn&iy ionnen. Aorist, aHhon-^l have been saying; 
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mehihon, ahenhaon, a^harni. Dual^ aandihon, etihtm, 
estihon, a^ndih&n, andihtm* Plttral^ cumenhaony ektsenhaon, 
€skaenah4mj ahendihan, OHendihan,- aa^enhaon-^we say.*— ^ 
Future^ e^ihan, echihan, ehenhaan, e,enhaon. Dual^ . ain^ 
dihaUf eiihan, estihon, en'dihan, endihon. Plural^ eoMenhaon, 
ehsenhaon, eshfenhaon, ehendihon, e^endihon. Imperative^ 
tsikon^-'-Gay thou^ stihan-^-'^SLy ye. 

The present of the personal mood^ ajhon — ^I would say^ 
acMhon, ^ahenhaon, denhuan. Dual^ aiandihon, aeiibon, 
aestihcm^ dn^dihotij dndihon. Plural, aia^nenhaon, aehien* 
haon, aeshienhafm, ahendihon^ a^sendihon. Perfect^ €umfink 
-^ should have said, aesenk, aluzMenk, aicMenk. Dual^ 
aioHttenk, aestenk, ahonnenk, aionnenk. Plural^ dansenk, 
uesknenky ^<?. Plup^fect^ aon^ennen--i might have said. 
The optative wants the present in the place of which we 
say^ te,a4o9ik4sen — ^that I may say ; techiatonkdsen. Perfect) 
t^sa^^ensen^-'^thBt I may not say ; /^^eit^eat-^wbat hast thou 
not said? Tehanensen, 8fc. Pluperfect, tetia^ennensen, 
tesennens^iy tehaHannensefp^l wish to God that I had 
niAA it j 

In the fifth conjugation^ ^42'*-*to be together, is said of 
many. When on is alone we make use of the verb a^onhm 
of the paradigma 5^^I am alone, or it is I alone. Sonksay 
haonhna, (wnh»a» Dual, ohnonhva — ^we t\i'0 only ; Honktsa, 
hotmonkHOp anntrnkiig. Plural, 4m^ionh\iay tsimhyia, honnkva, 
anronk^a^^we three alone, or it is only we three. When 
the speech is of two, it is thus said, teandi-r-we ave two.— 
IPeti, 4esU, ie^ndi, iendi, from the singular, i, signifying 
me in Iroquois. But it is said, a^iaej — I and he are together. 
ThieJ, tsi^sei, ki»eiy ^uei. Imperfect^ teandinnen^ tetinnen. 
Future^ 4«andiky teiik, testik, tendik, Sfc. The personal 
mood^ ifiio/n^ik^^we should be together, he and h Taetik, 
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taesUk^ tan^dik, tandik* When there ate more than two 
it is said tbus^ acMnMaJon — we are three^ ia^onn — ^we are 
with Peter. It is thus inflected^ attereiaaon-^yre are eight ; 
aitereUion — ^we and you are eight; attereiison, attereihennon^ 
iUiereinennaitf Sfc» Imperfect^ attereia^ionnen. Future^ 
attereeajiwik. 

Of verbs wanting the crement. 

Some verbs wanting the temporal crement^ as well as 
initial as finals distinguish their tenses by setting after 
them^ \enjjenn^€n, ^ehen, or, inatonk — they are of this 
sort ; wiUHy fi6end%Oy 8fc. which are inflected in the follow* 
ing manner, present aflSrmative^ endi^etendioi^en'-^lBmtht 
master ; isachievendi^en. Pi*esent negative^ endi.eyendiot'e^en 
— ^I am not master. Isachienendioi^e^en^ Sfc* 

Observe. I^en is often omitted in the affirmative, in the 
negative. never. Imperfect, ^e^endw^ehen^ chie^endio^ehen* 
And the perfect and pluperfect, fisendio ijenn^em^ or, ehen. 
The perfect and pluperfect negative, stannendi ^asendio te 
cenn*en. Standesa chievendio te^ennen. Acnst ^onneickien^ 
enendio i^en, JSndio or endi^enendio oitn^atfo/on-^here I and 
become master* Future affirmative, endi.wendio enaton^ 
isa chievendio e^fatoUy or^ e^enk-^l shall become master* 
Future negative, siannendi^asendio fenato^nde, standesa 
chieaendio t'watojide. Stannendi Aanendio fe^ton^de."^ 
Imperative, sasken chi&sendio anaton, become master. 
The personal mood affirmative, endi^e^endio ajsnk — I would 
be master of it.r Perfect and pluperfect, endifitendio, a^en^ 
nen, or, endi^t^endio awtonn^en^*-! would have been master 
of it. Imperfect, perfect, pluperfect, negative, stannefidi 
^e^tendio t^enatontend — ^I should not be, or^ I would not 
have been master of it. Optative pi'esent, endi^en^e^endio 
te^en; iasen ^e^endio te^eur^l ^vish I were master. lmper-» 
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feet, perfect^ and pluperfect, endisen ^esendio te^eknen, or, 
endisen finendio te otonvfen — oh that I was not master* 
Optative negative, i'asen nendi ^ewndio He^en — ^I wish I 
were not master. Subjunctive, present, and imperfect, 
endi.e^endio t'e.en — if I may or might be master. Perfect 
and pluperfect, endinde ^e^endio fe^ennen — if I had been 
master. Future preterite mixed, de endi^eaendio e^enk, or, 
eo/onA>— whilst I shall have been master. 

Of impersonal Verbs. 

From verbs of the paradigma s are formed impersonal 
verbs from the third person singular feminine by prefixing 
o^ to it ; as, a^onraskvan — they are gone ; afiteietisti — ^they 
have learned ; ajo^r^ato — ^they have done well ; afikermis 
— it is feared ; afiotannomsandi — ^afine rencounter has been^ 
made; aja6eia chens — they are angry; afi»enheon — they 
are dead; aflorite — the pot has been seasoned. 

From verbs of the panadigma ch of the first and third 
conjugation beginning with end or enn, are formed imper- 
sonals from the third person plural feminine by taking 
away g^ as, onteiensta — they learn; oraskaach — they go,- 
onia'rata — they do well ; ondi^on^raenton — they think ; 
anionches — they go and trade. 

From verbs of the paradigma ch of the second conjugation 
are formed impersonalsfrom the first person singular formed 
regularly in which a of the infinitive is changed into e by 
taking awayg, as, cflefla — it is pounded; ehiatonk — they write; 
endatare — they visit y enteri — we know; enh^anderach"^ 
they fish. . Many verbs of the fourth conjugation resemble 
verbs of the second, by retaining the figure e of the 
infinitive, as, ietronr^some one is there ; de^entron, e9iach 
they carry, the canoe is passed by land where there is a fall 
of water ; de^enOad, €d(^as — they change their abode ; 
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cte^entOHonetara'-^ihey are at rest ; he^eniara^ eien^ior^it 
causes the hair to fall ; de^etit€n^ti,etsharonniak-^they are 
making cloth ; de^envharondiy e^retsonniak — they make 
snares ; de^enWetsondi, ennonniak-^ihey are making cloths 
of skins ; de^^ennondi. 

In verbs of the paradigma ch of the third, fourth and 
likewise the fifth are formed impersonals from the first per- 
son singular by prefixing a, as, a^hiaras — we remember 
ourselves, (on se souvient), acheon — they are sick ; afinta 
they season, the pot. In the fourth, g is not pronounced. 

All impersonal verbs have the same tenses altogether 
which are found in the personal ones from which they are 
derived. — Thus, from aro^hsan — to go, is made onrask^ijuihm 
And those which are single follow the personal verbs from 
which they are formed, as well as to the final as the para- 
digma, to wit : if they are in the present, they follow the 
paradigma and termination of the present ; and those which 
are of the preterite tense^ follow the preterite of the 
personal verb. 

Of the formation of Relative Verbs. 

Of relatives, some are relative by themselves^ others 
become relative by the addition of some syllables or letters, 
and they are thus formed. From absolute verbs, they may 
be made relative, by the addition of particles of quality. — 
Tiy stif kyd; as from etesan^-^to flee; ativatir--'to make 
some one flee ; atehendi — to be ashamed ; atehaii — to shame 
any one; ^aatachendi — to be ugly; ^aatackati — to make 
some one ugly. 

Those ending in particles of this sort may be made 
relative by changing i final into andi for the preterite, and 
into en for the future affirmative, as, from the verb ^aieti, 
^aietandi, future^ e^eieteUf ariktseo^sti — tQ i>elieve; ari/m* 

X 
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vsiandi'^o believe somdlbini^ of somebody^ whedier in 
good or ia bad part ; jmtkni-^to put in a plate } «s^ firm* 
iesandi-^to put in a plate something for some one to eat* 

Verbs in a, in order to become relative, add for the 
preterite ndiy and has for the future affirmative, as oro-^to 
pat ofi top ; fir^andiy e^er'cihas* .Annantm — ^to join ends ; 
jamnhonirandlf e^ennhontrahas. Verbs in mh add di for 
the infinitive, and for the future affirmative they change n 
into s, as, fir^amn — take from the top ; ar^atsandiy e^et^enug^ 
Verbs in »t, Avt, and gi, become relative by adding for the 
infinitive nrfi, and for the future affirmative by changing the 
last syllable into^^n, as, ater^akfud'-^o mark ; atef^nhnwU. 
rEfiter^akasen. Onirah^^^o ptit within; ontraktsindij 
e^ontrasen. Except endeohvindi — to infect; future, ejen^^ 
deohasj firi/Mandera^i — to fish; urihaandera^indu Erih»* 
andetasen. 

Add to these verbs in tiy because ^j is changed for the 
present into «, as, flndofsaU^-^Xo dig whence, ^ndasaiindij 
endavasen. Thus, fienti — to finish ; fieritindi^ e^iemen,^^ 
KHatanti — to be many in doing the same thing; hiatontindi. 
jiiimatonsinv^many put themselves together to anoy him, 
or to help him ; in like manner, enrt^*- to leave, and Ub 
compounds, ^asenri^^io leave his plate ; oseHrindi ^e^esensm* 

Verlw absolute in k^n add ndi for the infinitive, and for 
the future affirmative, change t final into as ; as, ^asiaenjm 
—to make; present, astaenxmidi ; future, e,€staensrsi$s. 

Verb^ in on become relative by adding di for the infini- 
tive, and for the future affirmative ons / ahiat&n — to wrMe; 
fiMatondi ; future, e^ekiatonhons ; except aiendoion, which 
in the future has efit^ndoian ; it may have in the iilfiniflve 
aiendoioiuK. Ondi and oH, with their compounds, When 
they become relative, change that cndi for the infinllire 
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into oimi ^mni^ and tni into. &rmmi^ i^^d for tb^ futm^ 
^f iHdiive into emnim and epi^n . Add to tbeii^ jae^^si^^ 
WmakQi relative^ fieranii; fi}tiir«^ ^,Mren* ^^fonfiAi^w*. 
-^odeny;. atonnhifrndU ; futurej ^jUomiAien, QtrQ^fnr^t(^ 
W&k^ iQve; atro^andU e^alrQjas. Ataienr^io $molp9; 
^t^skomi^ efitaim. ^4nda^en-^to sow,, jmdajmdi^ U^ti^if^^ 
^nd%os. Su^ ,ar<»»,^iir-^to Usi£% baa ar^w^^^^mmk,, fuUxf'^ 

Yefhs in €»f, add fxH* tbe infinitive andi, and fo? t}^ 
fotur^ haSf in plaaQ of tii^ last ktter i, «s, jahmhetU^-^to 
hM a couqci) ; ^ahaehentmdiy e^ehhaohenhfl^p AirmdmrU. 
%l pray Goc} ; atrendaentandiy fiituire efitrendaeuhas. Atimt' 
-T'lpril dpva ; atieniandh future^ e^atienhas. Add to Ibeit- 
,a^»-*-t(» put, ami its compounds ^€^ntimdi, future eji^nhaf^^ 
^wnUendmidi — to relate it to Aouie one ; future e^rihienhffS% 
endifinr^mnr-^Xo deliberate ; emU^om^^^entandi^ f^t^K^f 

Other verbs in s become relative by adding for the )o4b^ 
itWe midi, afid for tbe futuire ka&y as^ atdanbivt^^Xo be k| 
trouble, aieiachiatandi, fututre eja4mochibthas, or rather 
^/Heiajii^m. Andande^ — to re|>lfy^ to redouble; jm^tb^n' 
dt^tandiy future e^end^ndetas^ Afmt^^tQ show ; otstHmdif, 
efiUttliu». Aa^kont — to hang to something ; jwfkonixiindi^ 

The remaining verbs^ from being absolute and primitive^ 
become relative by adding enni to the termination of ttk^ 
pvesent, and rtgiecting tl^ enni Sot the future^ as^ ^trios — 
tbe is fighting ; ^^ro^enni, future^ e^airias^ will fight her ; 
^ma.ena^-^be goes out; .aa^msmnif future e^i^^em^'^^ 
O^ibr^ont'— Redraws for herself; o^ker^on^enniy ^^ker^^n^^ 
I» the same manner these beeon^e relative, fl^^i^UiccTTr 
she imrns ; fltsilufnUunniky (ut^re e^etsihenims^ negative 
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senihe. dharek-^Ae washes ; ^a^anek — she i*ows» 

• Some verbs^ that they may become relative^ not only add 
etmi to the present, but also change its final syllable in 
en or (m into a, as atehens — ^she is ashamed / atehasenni, 
future, e^atehas. Ayseiachens — she is in a passion, of the 
third conjugation, aneiachiasennu Enheons — she is sick ; 
enhetisenniy flnnh^atHskaron — she lops the branches from 
the trees ; ^annhatns, karasennij by contraction for, ^arni-- 
hatHskarasennu llius, onharons — she weeds ; onr^asennu 
^Aencchon^to flay ; fienchasetmi. Kemark that all the 
aforementioned verbs agree with each other, as to the 
infinitive, present, imperfect, perfect, pluperfect, the 
negative, personal mood and the future negative, and are 
thus inflected, present ndik, or nniky imperfect ndiink or 
nnifiik^ the perfect ndi or nniy pluperfect, ndHnnen or 
nnin^neny future negative, ndihe or nnihe, future of con- 
tinuation ndihi or nnkiy future negative removed, ndtki" 
^ehenk or nnihi^ehenk. The negative personal mood, ndi" 
henn or nnihen^ also the improper aorist, as, aska^ara" 
tandiska — thou hast thought me obliged. 

We use relative verbs doubly under a different sense, as, 
ha^e^eia — he pounds or he tramples ,upon me, and Aa^cG^ 
tandik — he pounds something for me. Thus, hajeuchans — 
he flays me ; hajenchasenn'ik — ^lie flays for me ; ha,oka^ — 
he has daubed me ; ha^ekamndi — ^he has daubed something 
for me. 

The aforesaid rules for the formation of relative verbs 
not only answer for derivative and simple verbs, but also 
for passive, reciprocal and deponent ones, as, aUaseti — ^to 
be bid ; 'atasetandi — to be hid from some one ; ha,aUasi^ 
tandik — he hides himself from me ; find ata^taseUandi — to 
hide from one another. AtiataUondi — to wander, to escape | 
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atiaiaftontandi — to escape from some one \ hafitiataUan- 
tandi — be has escaped from ipe. 

Nearly by the same rules are formed some neuter acqui- 
sitive verbs from other neuter absolute verbs^ as from 
orahens — ^that boils; orahaseunih-^-the pot boils for me; 
ori — ^that is cooked; onsenm — that is cooked for her; 
^a^aonk — that is old ; fl^aonsenmk — that becomes old to her. 
In like manner some neuter passives are formed^ as^ from 
otendor^onatn — that is difficult ; otendor^on a^andik — that is 
impossible for him. Thus otrihbochate — the affair is 
spoiled; otrihw^chatandi — the affair is spoiled for her; 
ota'haha»e,indi — the road is stopped up for her. 

When several persons meet, relatives affixed to the same 
verb, as^ beseech him for me, they repeat, or they say tiie 
relative verb twice, as, speak to him and beseech him for me, 
hesatatia. Ta^ehetsaronhons, akajten — speak to each other 
or go and exhort N. tell him to have pity on my brother, 
in speaking of me or in naming me. 

Of Frequentative, Multiplicative, and Augmentative 

Verbs. 

Augmentatives are made from the present, by only 
adding « to skonvan or konnou^ it ends in s or chy as, hota- 
tiaskon — a great speaker, from atatiak — bespeaks; a^enskon 
— ^he does nothing but say that, from then — he says ; hori/w' 
anderaskon^ from horihioch — great fisher. 

Note. — ^These augmentatives are always of the paradigma 
*, hotendotonskon — great relater ; imperfect and pluperfect, 
onnenhotiojaskon — great lewdness, from atrofin — to make 
love ; present oxa^ x being changed into g^ 

The multiplicative are those which are about a manifold 
object; they are formed from the future negative, by 
changing e into on^ and follow the paradigma of a primi- 
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h»anderaxej it has on in the preterite,, ia the aorist^ filtuitt 
and iaiperfect^ onrnK^^ in the pluperfect oirA:, in the future 
Bfigatiye ofute, there is added to these nion^ amn, as, hari^ 
hwnderajcoimeor^k, they ibrai their ten^s as the preeedmgtt, 
Fvom these rules, except atesJcnei — to grow old; foturci- 
tiuide, muUiplicatiTe tan^nUm for tunatm* 

Other multiplicative&ai*e deduced from verbs endiag in t 
and mukiply ttte obj;ect ; and ai*e formed from the ptreeent 
iafiaitiTe by adding aion, they follow also the paradigma of 
its verb^ Thus from aiit — to embark, b made atitawn^^ 
to embark several, and from ahumt-^t^ embark something $ 
tikMntedon — ta embark several inanimate diiisrgs. ^ adad from 
^mtH — to embark »i animated thing ; mskHuAim — to em* 
bidrk several living things^ la joke^ X would say iMg!sM-« 
oftftion^ 

Hence alfo are multiplied iAs compound words from m^> 
but adding only on, as^ owwnM*^-A\\ere ia a mouatain^ 
KmmomisitQn — there are several mountains i Qtmanhstofmicm 
— ^there are mountains innumerable, may be superadded, 
Mil these derived from the substnntive nt, have cut in the 
present. Its com^MHiads aoen — to have, or have any things 
{Uk have fe of pnradigmd cA^ aa, i^atfh^theve is some) they 
have Htftfor the multiplicative ; to have is of the paradigma 
s, as, isaen — ^thou hast. On^de^ckoHtum for ondft^kamiot^ 
m tmdeeh/m for ontkcAaon. 

Ft'om ^oniure — there is a lake, isfwnied ,4mt€orm^htannion 
Aere are several lakes. jMcAe— there is water > aeAottfa^ 
annion — there is a quantity of water. Thus also frenoa 
aiefidattnik — she says^ is formed aiendfUomk^anaioniy by k 
m the present. From ar^or.ora, is formed Qfteto^^thera ia 
a spoeei and frmn this is fcn^med die lunkipUcative ondaf^ 
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r^immr-sevaml pointe .of space, fe spaee of thne MrpIaGCftw 
iVom ^tinianni-^-goody is loade oimionniiaton — all sorts of 
j^dness. Thciie are other multiplkoti^s formed £com 
the final of tbe infinitive by adding haiou to die final, a% 
htfftindiaJhaUfn^-'^hoBe timZ are married in divers places. 

There are alro odier.9 which signify as U wei« collection^ 
as, tbe Normans, the Gascons, and all the olfaer French^ 
0Mi de Stan attatia sontie d'Mti'nnumenak, for the feminhws^ 
ahoatiasoniie. From iinnonien is macte €mnonUn knr<m^» 
to give several things ; when it is relative, it is of either 
paradigma. There is also another multiplicative or fiie- 
qiientative answering to the French numeral locution, pHm 
et reptieri^s^iM ? — hate and hate to the end, grudge jmd 
thou shalt be grudged. Asennhaten, Asennhaten-^for one; 
for more; aismnhaten ichien, atsinnhaten. Asutrendum 
ichien asatrendaen^ Sfn. In the passive it is very irregular 
which happens in some verbs of the second conjugation, 
as, a«aj*-*to be killed (of many) from ^lu^Aui^t— to kill, t» 
consume. And asarinn^on — to be dragged ; from ,ackam 
*«-<ollar; and from thence to drag, as if it were, todng 
faim iby the collar. 

Of the Reduplicate and Local Particles, [which .am 

joined to Verbs. 

The reiteration of action which the French express bf 
inseparable particles, reconduire, rtsusciier^ redire; ws 
express also by inseparable particles or letters, like those 
which the Latins express by the particles, of place, Aic,itHej 
istivy and tbe French by the particles depuU que^ whidi we 
express by inseparsible particles or letters prefixed to^verte 
or nouns, as to the [ilace or time of which we speak. 

The repetition of < action, for its mark in the poradigaM 
thif or in the tenses of the paradigma dl, exeept^fae aotiMs^ 
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the imperative, the personal, and infinitire mood, has s in 
singular and in the third person dual and plural, and tmm 
in the dual and plural. But note lo. — ^That when that « is 
placed in other tenses, in the future it is inserted after the 
augment e» 2o. — ^That g following will be changed into Ar, 
whence it is said skaraskvas, not sfirasch^as. 3o. — ^That 
when the third person singular feminine beginning with a 
vowel, admit no component particles but insert », it is not 
said s>i or ^», but k is inserted after «, as askvas — she departs 
for the second time, not Snarashsas nor saraskvas. 4o. — 
That one or a double consonant following after ts, by 
adding i, it is said tsi, as, tsitiarask^iay tsikaarashta, tsitS" 
araskva, tsisk^araskva. 5o. — ^That if i pure and short 
follow after s, unless the aspirate n be in the middle, it 
perishes entirely, but i before h requires t, as, tsharaskia^ 
not shiaraskria. 60. — ^lliat when the letters nd joined toge- 
filer have / before them, they perish, but if they have s by 
itself, s is changed into tSy and they perish, say ndehiar^as 
stehiarasy of the repetition of the perfect pluperfect, and of 
verbs of the paradigma «, excepting always the aorist^ s is 
for the first person singular and all the third persons mas* 
culine, and for others ts, and preserving the rules already 
delivered, as, that s following t^ takes k, because as the first 
person of the perfect in composition takes ^ before se you 
say $hiaflrashiany not svafiraskvan; hence also is said 
tsisarasknan^ The mark of repetition for the imperative is 
sa, as, sasarask^a. The mark of repetition for the personal 
mood is aons, as, aonsafiraskna, for the aorist it is ons, — 
Where observe that the final letters s or / of these particles 
as also of the following for locality, they are pronounced 
Joined with the following syllables, as, aon safirashta, not 
aans afirashm. The mark of repetition for all impersonal 
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verbs, as, isas^ ast$onrcishirk — they go for the second time. 

The mark of locality for the indicative, subjunctive and 
optative of the paradimga ch, except the aorist, (et) for 
the singular and the third persons dual and plural and for 
others, (eti) by preserving those which we have spoken of 
above of the particles Sy unless t before, g does not require 
At, but perishes altogether. Hence it is said, ekaraskmSy 
not etkaraskvas. Moreover (etj or (eti) is always set 
before, even in the future. The mark of locality for the 
preterite and verbs of the paradigma s, except the aorist 
is, ety for the first person singular, and for all the third 
persons masculine, but for the others eti. But in the first 
person it is said, ehmfiruskxian — I am gone from there, for 
etafirdshiariy or rather ekvafirasknan. 

The mark of locality for the imperative is, a, as, asaras 
kna — go from thence to come here. The mark of locality 
for the aorist is ont^ for the personal mood it is aonty for 
impersonate it is ete* When reduplication and locality 
meet at once s is always and eveiy where the mark of 
reduplication and prefixed to the mark of locality, c/, eti, 
out, aonty except one imperative, where it is only sa. See 
the examples among the conjugations. 

Of the different tenses of a relative verb signifying 

reduplication and locality. 

Note lo. — In the present, imperfect, perfect, pluper- 
fect, fiiture negative and the personal negative mood, 
nothing is changed in affixing the initials, but the finals 

only are changed for the diversity of tenses, thus, you say, 

•• •• •• •» 

,onendi9a — I beseech you; fitiendi^aky onendi^iy ^onnendi- 

•• •• 

te^nnerij stante^ finenditan^de^ (e^onenditandenn, where the 
Initial an is never changed but only the $nal as thedive^ity 
of tenses requires. 

Y 
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Note 2o» — When the relation is to the feminine of tb^ 
singular number^ then the persons of the relative verb do 
pot differ from the persons of the simple verh^ and the; 
admit before them the same particles to signify the aorist, 
future^ the personal mood^ the repetition^ locality and 
diversion, as if they were persons of the simple yerh. — 
Wherefore say, a^akahach — she beholds me ] onfiiakwxr^ 
phe has just paid- me a visit ; aon^akak^sa — she opght to 
Jiave paid me a visit ; ena^akakm — she will see me, lil^e the 
I'ule of a simple verb of the paradigma s. 

Note 3o. — In the other persons of the relative verb put 
for the future e, for the aorist and personal mood the initial 
a, as, ahakokaa — lo ! I see him ; asajiaka asajakahia — 
we both see him ; asa^nakak^a — many of us see him j 
fihakakva — I will see him, and ajceakakaa — lo ! I see them ; 
ahechiakakna-r^lo ! thou seest him. In all persons relating 
to others indeterminately which commence with a vowel, 
prefix ai to signify the personal mood, as, aiaxiaka'kva — 
we should see them ; aionxiaka^k^ia — we should be seen by 
them } aies^akakba — we should see you ; aietsiakaktta — we 
^ould see you ; aion^aka^kaa — -they would see me ; aion* 
fsa^fc^a^-'they would see her ; aiafikakna — she would see 
th^ world| indeterminately. Thus with reduplication, 
^a(mf(ii(i^akakba — we should see him a second time; 
(j^omo/ionxiakakMa^ aonsaiesakakua^ aonsaietsinkahsa^ Sfc. 
Tbt|$ particles of locality, taontaionxiakakbacha — that we 
ireturp to see. To^ontaiesakahiachay t(wntaietsiaka^hiae^ha» 

3ut in the aorist, misa only for the reduplication and 
mta or tonta for locality is placed before all the relative 
persons excepting those which denote the singular number 
feminine, These do not follow the rules of the simple verb. 
Ip the imperative say for the reduplication, Qnmta.a^cJwa 
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-^look at me once more ; onmta.idkaksu^ onsata^nakakvct. 
For the locality say, ataflkahia — look at me from there ) 
ataj,akak^a^ ata^vakahsa. For locality and reduplicatioti 
at otice, say tontahufika^hiatha — come from thence to see 
me here. Tontata^iakahiacha, tontata^^aka^knacha; with- 
out the aorist, the personal mood affirmative and the 
imperative reduplication is expressed by the letter s/ thus 
as, when it is prefixed to the letter g^ it is changed into Ar, 
as, skonakahiach — I behold you another time ; skiaka^knach 
shsakahsachy from the persons ^onukak^iachy Jakakaack, 
^nakahsack. In relation of the second person to the first, 
as, skakaktsachy skiakaksachy sk^akaknach ; in like manner 
in anomalies of the second conjugation, beginning with a find 
or fin7iy t is changed into 0, and k into x, thus for istontek-^ 
thou givest to me, say isiontenk — thou restorest to me ; eske^ 
chiendaen — thou honorest me ; sxechiendaen — thou honorest 
me again, or you render me honor. When it is put before the 
letter A it is changed into 5 pure, pronounced with the aspirate 
after 5, as sa'ka^kmch — I regard you a second time; although 
it can also be written shaka^k}sach. But when $ is said to be 
put on the person beginning by 5, the new letter 5 is not 
added, as, saciakahsach — we two, we saw him a second 
time; ^^ArewwAeAr^^thoushaltsweartome; eskinnhek — thou 
we both ; esknannhek — thou we several. The other persons 
t)eginning with a vowel prefixed to ^5, as, tsesak^kvach-^ 
we did see you again. Tsetsiaka^hiachy tsaxiakaknachy 
tsonxiakahsachy tsonfikdkvach» 

Locality withotit the aorist, &c.' fs expressed by the 
particle ety iti tliis manner, when g is prefixed, that g is 
changed into A:, and the t is struck out. Ekonaka^k^iocha 
for etkonaknacho—A. shall come and see you from there. 
Ekiakahiachay ekHokahmcha. When also it precedes the 
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letter A, t agreeing with h can be changed into ^ as, ^ee^a-^ 
ka^knacha — he will come to see me from there. But when 
it ought to be placed before the person beginning with s^ 
this supplies instead of t^ as^ esonjakak^tacha — he will come 
to see us two. Eson^nakakakisacha^ and the other persons 
beginning with a vowel eti is prefixed to denote the locality^ 
as^ etiesakak\iach — they behold you from thence ; etioxiar- 
A:aA:tfacA— they behold us from thence. 

Of the particle te of duality. 
What we call particles of duality^ division^ reciprocation^ 
and totality^ follow the particle of locality, e, by changing 
e into ay not in all the tenses but only in the aorist;. onna- 
konnonron k^annion — behold I am going to honor or salute^ 
akinnon ronk^iannian, Sfc. In the imperative say tUannon- 
ronk^annion — salute me ; tita^innon^rankriannion — salute ug; 
tihestonr^on kmnnion — salute him. In the personal mood^ 
tahannonron kaannion — let him salute me ; tasonjnnonr^on 
kH€mni(m*-'let him salute us two. In other tenses te is to be 
placed as tehannonr^on krsarmionk — ^he salutes us two. 
The paradigma of a relative verb with notes reduplication, 
and locality, the example of which may easily be 
inflected other relatives with a similar mark of locality. 
Let it be ontafannhe — to please any one. See the 
conjugations through moods and tenses. 
Of verbs assuming te the mark <^ duality, of affirmation^ 

or of totality. 
In one aorist the same method is to be preserved as was 
observed a little ago in the use of particles of locality. In 
other tenses te is prefixed to each person, as, I cry, 
tefl^asenT6aSy te^hiasenxnas ; imperfect, tefiUenx^idskm ; 
perfect, tena^asenmi ; future, te^a^senx^a j negative, tate- 
^asenx^che; aorist, aka^senx^a, asasenxaa, athasenx^af 
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ak^asenxm ; dual^ aiia^iafsenssa, atitiasenx^y aiitoasemewi^ 
ahiasenana^ akiasensva; plural^ atia^m^senxnay atik^sasenxbety 
atishiasenx\ia^ atho^nsensaa, ako^nsenxm ; imperatiye^ teso" 
senx^ — cry ; titsa^senxisa ; personal mood^ ta^dsenxna, 
i*achiasenX}sa s dual, taiaJtcLsenxna ; optative^ tate^a^senx* 
jsiachasen ; in the future, k^senxbi — to cry. Thus kaia^ri — 
to play, kvatrandi, Sfc. When the particle te meets with 
reduplication it is inflected, teskasenxyiach — I cry; tesafaen* 
xsochf te sha^senxaach, by prefixing te to the verb conju- 
gated with the mark of reduplication. Aorist, tonsa a^senxsa 
— I am going to cry ; the personal mood, ta^onsa^ a'^senxaa^ 
When the particle te meets with the particle with locality 
it is thus said, te Qa^senxAacha — he will cry ; aorist, tonta- 
ha^senxmche — ^he is on the road coming here to cry. When 
the particle te, negative, precedes the particle te, dual, 
nay another which is also te^ whether dual or affirmative, 
either of locality or distance of time, it is changed into ta, 
as, stantatehasenxmsh — I do not cry ; stantsaUentatendi — 
he is with no one ; flro te ^neti — he is returned on this 
side ; statifiro ta te ^eUi — he did not return on this side ; 
tehotonharen^ronk — he is sick 3 stantatehotonharen^ronk — 
he is not sick ; a^endi^on^rato^endi stihochiatorha — I know 
how much pain he feels ; a^endifinr^ato^endi. Statehoton^ 
harenr^onk — ^I know kow sick he is. In this last example 
$ti is changed into sta because it follows the afiirmative te. 
The infinitive of verbs admitting te dual or affirmative 
begins in the first and third conjugation by, k^, as, Arsa- 
trandi — to meet some one j present traeh, future traha, 
negative trache. Ksenten — to go and come in a day, in 
the second and fourth conjugation by k, as, kaiaji — to 
play ; kenteiaj, — to pass a carriage. In the fifth by, ti, as, 
tionnhontaion^an — to torment. Te affirmative with verbs 
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of the paradfgma s^ as^ hsattmharenron^to be sick. It is 
thus compounded^ present te6afii(mharenr^onk^ tesaton- 
harenr^onk, Sfc. Aorist^ ahiafitonharenr^on atisatonhar, 
fAottmky atiotonk. Dua), ationjiatonh^ atitsaionh, athon- 
datonhy ntiondatonh. Plural^ ciUm&atonhatishiatonhy in- 
deed it is inflected as the tenses of the paradigma Sy signi- 
fying locality by placing in the beginning a, of its place. 

The personal mood, taon^atonh, taesatonk, tahotonh, 
iaiotonh. Dual, taian/iatonh, taetsatonhy tahondatonh, 
taetsatonhy tahondatonh, taiondatonh. Plural, taion^^atonh, 
taeshsaionh. 

Of the Verbs of motion. 

.Bnnon— to come, simple verb, present 7ee— I come or 
I arrive, here I am come, here I am arrived. 



I come — If ^e. 


DUAL. 


Ichie, 


lande. 


Ihre, 


lie. 


he. 


Istey 


PLURAL. 


In'de. 


lafie^ 


Inde4 


Ikse, 




Ishse, 


let — they co 


Ihende, 


IMPERF 


Ivendey 


leenn — I did 



I am come, I was come, it is taken for the imperfect ; 
perfect and pluperfect, as to termination and signification. 
I^entiy Ichien. 

A Verb with reduplication. 
X?Arc— I come again, Ische. 

Ise, Ishre, Ishte. 

DUAL. ^ PLURAL. 

1 and he, Itsa^ne. 
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Itsande, Jtsihd* 

ItsUe, ItsisJktse* 

Itsiste, Itshende. 

IsthCf Ikaende. 

Tste, /Aen— "they eome again* 

Which is in use for the iiop^rfect^ perfect^ and pluper- 
fect in the simple v<^rb, it is also im verbs with reduplimlion^ 
in verbs with locality^ and in verbs with redupUeation 
together with locality. There is an exception* 

Isken, Jbenn. 

A Verb with locality. 
Eke — 1 go from thence puAi^ 

Ese, Ekney JBtiande^ 

Eire, Ethende, EtUe, 

EtistCj 

Ethcj Ekwonde, 

Ete, ' Etien — they go from thence. 

PLURAL. IMPERFECT^ &C. 

Etiac, Sfc. Ekeen. 

Etikne, Eseen. 

Etshse, 

A Verb with reduplication together with locality 

Tek e ■ ■ ! return from thence. 

Tesep Tete. 

Tetre, plural. 

Tekae, Tetia^MC. 

DUAL. Tetik^e. 

Tetiande, TetUhse. 

Tetite^ Tehende. 

Tetiste, Tehs^nde* 

Tehe. Tehetm. 
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IMPBRFECT, &C. 

Tesenn, as the present. 

^AroelcHaJH — I am come from thence.— *Hence : 

MtiseUi — thou ; eime^ti — ^he. 

Etia^feti — she. 

DUAL. 

Eteond^eti — ^we are come hither we two. 
EtisteHi — ^you. 
Ethondeti-^theyf masculine* 
Etiondeti — they^ feminine. 

PLURAL. 

Etion>seti-^we, several. 
Etiskaeti — ^y ou . 
EHoncPeti — they masculine. 
Etiond^eti — they feminine. 

Tekiia^eii — I am returned from thence. 
ITetis^etu 
Tethaa^eiu 
Tetioi&^etu 

DUAL. 

Tetiondfeti — we are returned from thence, 

Tetistetu 

Tethond^eti — Tethiondetu 

PLURAL. 

Tetionaeti-'^Tethondetu 

Tetiskaeto-^Tetiondetu 

^Aroek^a^etinnen — ^I was come from hence, can be said 
either way ; xai^enn\ixa€k\iatin^nen — ^I was, or I am come 
from thence, which is common to all other verbs of motion, 
as, atrenda^endenn or eknafitiendaennon^nen — I was or I am 
come to pray to God. Eisa^ennon or €»ai€ti — I am gone ; 
esen'non or eseti — thou art gone. 
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Future, e^et — 1 will go hither, to express the termination 
to which, eent — they will go hither, or it is said, efy echie^ 
ehre^ eae. Dual, eande, ete, e&te, en^de, ende. Plural, 
ea^e^ ekve, eshfe, ehende, enende, een. Remark, the fol- 
lowing future is used with the particles to express the 
following, first and second persons. Teke — I will come or 
I will return from hence, tese. Dual, tetiande, tetite, 
tetiste. Plural, tetia^e, tetihiey tetiskvCy tetien — they will 
return, to express the third persons it is said, earo — to be, 
he will come here ; ekne — she ; eQe — they two ; ete — they 
two 5 ethende — many ; ekvende — many. To express the 
termination by which it is said a^etande or a^et — I shall go 
there ; flentande — they will go* 

Aorist, a^e^ igo, aehie^ ar^e^ a>ie» Dual, axinde, ete, estCy 
a^nde^ ande. Plural, aa^be, ekve, eskrse, ahende, amendeaen 
— they go ; onne^ iske — behold I come again ; onni i^e — 
behold I come ; onta^e — I come from thence. Impersonal, 
ontaen — they come from thence ; tonta^e — ^I return from 
thence ; (showing the place from whence one is gone), as, 
whence com est thou ? Annenontachie ? — I come from 
Quebec; teat(mtarifi(mtafifienx>ia^ketonta^e — I return from 
the fields. But to express, I come or return from hunting, 
is used the single word te^afite^ndatiachennen — I come or I 
return from hunting, I was gone to hunt. Thus afitren'* 
daennonn^en — I come or return from praying to God ;• and 
yet a kindred signification of the verb is this, I was gone 
to pray to God ; a^earohosonnen — I come or I return from 
fishing. The present of the verb ennmi is sometimes used, 
as, onniske d'a^atien daen non^nen — 1 return from praying 
to God ; onne iske iVa^a^kivannen — I return from war. 
Future in the first and second persons, stantateke^se^ — I 
will not come, or, I will not return. Stantateses^e^ or, 

z 
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^iantaiek^^ennim, or, stantaietisennon — tbou ; MtanieBte" 
tiondese — I and be ; 8taniateties% staniaietiestet% staniate 
iia^nes^e — we and be; stantate tihies^, stantaietishiese^ y or 
stantate tiskaennon. To express the third person it is said 
sianie^tre^sBj 8iante^tAa»enn<m, StanteUhes% or, stante^ 
thondenuon they several. 

Imperative^ se — go, depart ; sarashia — let hira go ) ste^' 
go ye ; isaraskna. To express this sentence^ come here, or 
this, go from there to come here, a is prefixed to the 
imperative, as, asarashta — go from there to come here ; 
^aroaste, or aoaste — come here > and thus of all verbs <^ 
motion, as, tsan — enter; atsan — enter here; tsion — enter 
ye there ; atsion — enter here ; /ow^o^'cm— enter, tontas 
araskaa — come from there here, go from there where you 
were, go to return here. 

NoTK. — ^The same verbs of motion as are used to signify 
to go, as to signify to come, of the same person, the marks 
of locality are prefixed ; but when they express the word to 
go, no person is prefixed, as, karaskm — ^he goes ; etkaras^ 
hsa — he comes from that place ; haraskvan — ^he is gone ; 
ethorasknan — ^he is gone from there to come here ; ekaraskna 
-**he has just gone ; oniaharaskva — he has just gone to come 
here; aharask>ia — let him go; aontaharaskHa — let him come 
here ; ehar€Lsk>ia — he will go ; ethorasksa — ^he will come 
here. 

Optative, endi sente,e — that I wont go ; isasentechie^ not 
sm^chn* But to signify that he does not come, it is said 
senteire, as in the manner we have explained. 

Mixed difficulties which occur in verbs of motion, occur 
then, when at the same time are indicated negation, re« 
duplication, and locality, which particles ought to he 
place, which follow will be explained by the following 
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e3caiiipl€8: haraskboch — ^he goes-; stanie harashach-^he 
does not go; sarasknack — ^he goes for the second time; 
stanie sarashiach'-^he does not go for the second time; 
etharcuhiach — he comes from that place ; stant etharasfnach 
'—he does not come here ; te tharashsach^-^he will return 
to this place; stanta tetharashfoch — he does not return 
here ; antaharaskwi — he has just gone to come here ; tonia 
haraskna — he set off a second time to return here ; stante 
thoraskHon — ^he does not go ; stantate thorasksan — he did 
not set out again to return here ; tetharasktia^hasen — ^ah 
that he did not go from there ! tasente tharaskytach — ^would 
to God that he did not depart ; andortm d^arasknan — it is 
difficult to go ; ^andoron onta^saraskmn —it is difficult to 
depart from there ; andoron d'onsanarask^an — it is difficult 
to return there ; ^andoron tonsa^arasknan — it is difficult to 
return here ; stante flndoron d'araskaan and stante findoron 
cnsaxarashian — it is not difficult to return here. 

Of the relations which are of the paradigma s. We and 
thee in all conjugations are of the paradigma s^ however 
formed from the second person singular of the paradigma « 
by prefixing e^ as^ satendotouy esatendotondik^ saietiy esaie* 
tandik signifies we both, or we more, them, they, thou, 
from us both or more, thou from some. 

We, you, or we both, more, that they both, more, or 

some of you, that to you from us, is of the paradigma «, 

however it is made a tsatendotortj by prefixing and inserting 

i between s and a ; thus it is said etsiatendoton^ etsiistandik. 

Universal rule for all relative conjugations together. 

The relation of the third person singular, dual and plural, 
to the first and second persons singular, dual and plural, 
is expressed by a verb which ought to be accounted passive, 
though it is not ; and inflected like the paradigma s, as he 
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me^ she me^ that is I from him, I from her. Haa^atenda^ 
tondik is made from the first person singular of the pretedte 
tense, afitendotouy by prefixing ha for the masculine, a 
simple for the feminine, son^iatendotondik, he to us both, 
or us both from him, is made from anjatendotony she to us 
both, that is, we both from her ; from thence it is formed 
by adding nothing. Thus son^naten^dotondik, and on^mien- 
dotondiky hon^atendotondik — they me, that is I from them, 
is formed from afltend^ by taking away a and prefixing hon 
for the masculine, and on for the feminine, which is the 
personal and numerical mark; haonjiat — ^we both from 
them ; hence it is made by inserting a between h and w, 
also flon^ia^ haon^^utt and ^aonfiat ; but on^atendotondik — 
I from another. 

Of frequentative verbs, see page 165, 
Of passive, reciprocal and deponent verbs. 

Passives are formed from actives by prefixing at to the 
first person of the present indicative by taking away g in 
this manner. 

Ataseti — to be hid from; ^aseti — to hide, of the first 
conjugation. Atchiaton — to be written, from ^ahiaton of 
the second conjugation. Atiarondi — to make one's self a 
bag, from firondiy of the second conjugation. Atrikaaiensti 
—to learn, from ^arihvaiensti — to .teach, of the second 
conjugation. Otendoronkm — the thing is made difficult ; 
a^andoronkai — to esteem the thing of importance, ; knafen- 
^nontra — to follow between, from en^nontra — to follow, of 
the third conjugation. Atehien — to give in commission, 
from etneij relative. Otecomn — the water is taken away, 
from ejorsan — to remove water. Otoriti — that is seasoned, 
from onti — to season, of the third conjugation. Hotonn- 
honti — he is put into the world, from onnhonti — to put 
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into the worlds* of the fifth conjugation. hotokak»i — ^he is 
daubed, from ohahd — to besmear^ of the fifth conjugation^ 
from whence it is evident that all those passives are of the 
first conjugation from what ever relative they are derived, 
are excepted from this rule. 

lo.— Verbs of the second conjugation beginning with afl, 
hSj saka^k^endvten — |)ut your eye there to see what takes 
place, for sateflkt^enfUten^ from a^ak^enda — the round of 
the eye ; sakon^chioten — show your face, for sateonchoteUy 
from afinchia — face. 

So. — ^Those beginning with ah, as a^xven^dori — to beat 
about an island, to spear and kill the game that is there, 
for atase^ndoriy from fihuendori* Ahtichoton — to have 

force; for ateJmchoton, from flhnchoton — to have force. 

•• ** 

Akonande^en — the canoes are near each other ; for atehon- 
ande^en, from flhonande^en — to put canoes near each other. 

3o. — ^Those beginning with a«, as ah^endaen — to be 
obeyed ; for atenendaen, from aaendaeuy as honaaendaenk — 
they obey him. Aktsendiosti — ^to take some one for master. 

4o. — ^Verbs of the fourth conjugation which in place of 
at prefix end of the first person singular of the indicative, 
by taking away g, as ^endinnonniak — ^I am making myself 
a gown ; from ^ennondi — to make a gown. Endinharichiai 
— to make one's self a garment; from ^etibharichiai — to 
make a garment. 

Note. — Some verbs of the second conjugation com- 
mencing with fin by changing their second conjugation 
into the third, become passive, as enenntienhichien — the 
wheat will be ripe, for eHatennenhichien. Some become 
passive by adding, besides changing its conjugation, the 
syllable di in the middle^ as ahendiencha^ia'^he has descend- 
ed from his place, from fi^enchad. 
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NoTB.— ^/SbfAiHi-^but your moutb^ for • saiechiotse ; it 
passes from the second conjugation to the first. Most pas- 
sires are made in the same manner, as from fichondi — ^to 
accommodate; achandt'^to accommodate one's self^ lo 
dress. 

Reciprocals are formed from those passives by the ad- 
dition of another at^ as ataseti — to hide one's self, or, to 
hide each other, from ataseti — to be bid. Ataiehiaion — to 
attach itself to me, from afehiaionr-rio be attached to me. 
Atahihiaiensti — to instruct one another ; from {ttrihmiensti 
—to study ; ataionnhonti — ^to give life to one*s self, or, to 
give each other life, from atonnhonti — ^to receive life. But 
in the fourth conjugation at is added ; but the following e 
is changed into a, as ateinditenmr-^to have compassion upon 
one's self, or, to have compassion for each other, from 
enditenri — to have pity. These reciprocal verbs most fre- 
quently have in relative verbs an infinitive signification, as 
atiesen d^atatehiatondi — it is easy to write back to eacb 
other; d'atatrikaaienstandi — to instruct one another; in 
like manner to signify substantives, as ^anderon d'atatri- 
haaienstcmdi — instruction is difiicult; tefienhd d^atataka^ 
rata^ti — I know nolb.how to take care of the others. 

The deponent are those which may have the passive 
mark of voice, asa^; yet an active signification asateMen 
— to commission, from the relative chienhaien sens^^k phy- 
sician ; from the relative di^atsente, active, to physic ; 
hatennha — ^he commissions, from the relative, finnhandiy 
hatrios — he fights, from the relative, ano— to fight, to 
kill. Atanditenri may signify to have compassion upon 
another, and also to lament to one's self on account of one's 
own troubles, to weep over them, from the verb ^entenri — > 
to have pity. Moreover what was said of reciprocal or 
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passive verbs ; the same may be said of words plaeed in 
composition whose initials just as if the verbs take dt or 
aUit. Thus from fltihm — a thing, is made aiatrihm, by 
coniraction, for oMerihiM^ which, if you put with the verb 
finnonhmendi^ it will become atatrihsa ieHstandU--^ instruct 
one another^ from fiiensiandi. 

Of the Pospositions ti, sH, stsi* 
These three particles are added to words^ to signify 
sometimes the cause, sometimes the matter, sometimes the 
formal, or efficient, or final, as will appear by the exam« 
pies* Moreover, final particles of this sort are not joined 
promiscuously to any verb; but ti is placed after some 
verbs, sii after others, and x\i% after others. Ti is placed 
after verbs in the following manner. 

lo. — ^Those whose infinitive in e adds k to form the 
present indicative, as ^atsiheine — to bum a field, fitmi 
atsiheinek — she burns. Add <t, as atsihein^i — to burn with 
that ; thus ohare — to wash ; ohareii'^to wash with ; ^a^ase — 
to row 5 fifiaeH — to row with. 

2o. — ^After those whose infinitive in i changes that into 
eh in the present, as firikaandera^i — to fish ; firikdanderaek 
— she fishes ; jarihianderati — to fish in lybat. 

3o, — ^Those ending in wi and hyn^ which in the present is 
changed into cA. Okakni — to paint; okach — she paints; 

okati — ^to paint with that. .ArihoUrahni to recite ; 

^arihoUrach, .arihoUrati — to recite with that. Except, 
asok^i — he stands ; asohoti — to stand with something. 

4o.— Those compounded with ondi — to do, and on — to 
move, by adding a before <t, as fichondi — to do; ^achtm- 
niati — to do with that. Atori — to startle, to hunt ; atoWati 
—to fly ; fltor^aia — she flies with that. .Annonk^arori^ 
to sing ; unn€nh»aroiatir^^9X\i song, without. 
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bo.-^^Ac^hiati — ^to consume^ to finish, and its compounds 
have fi^chiati — to finish, to accomplish, from thence.-^* 
EBatmde^cha^chiaUe — ^he has ran over all the earth. 

60. — Atati — to speak; fitatiak — I speak; ^datiaia — ^I 
speak that language there. 

7o. — An^diri — that is firm ; ^anditi — to strengthen. 

80. — ,-4io— to kill ; Moti — to kill with something. 

9o. — ^Verbs in andi, endi, indiy ondi, with the long 
penult have a/i, efij or enti, iti, ontiy as, finnandiy ^an-- 
naHi to command ; aentendi — to know ; ^aerde^ti-^to know 
by some sign. But, eiachendi — to be angry; eiachaJti" 
^onnhon^endi — to pain ; onnhon^entij ^aienhsendi-^to know ; 
fi^nhietiy flkerondi — to be afraid ; a^keronti. Some in en 
take atiy atejen — to have fire ; aie^ati — to make fire ; ar^on^en 
— ^to listen ; ar^on fitly anda^en — to sow ; andafitij arahen — 
that boils ; fiJiaJLi — to boil ; finh^aehen — a bad thing ; 
fifihi^achate — to make a thing a bad. ^Annonr^afindennen to 
be foolish ; finnonWafindendaii — to make a person become 
foolish ; kaxen — to be joined together ; kaxaii — to join 
together, to compare ; fitaien — to smoke tobacco ; filaiati 
— to smoke with something ; fieriken — to cure one's self 
with some cure, ^eren — to make ; ficrati — to make with 

something ; firannonen — to be wet ; firannnonasti, and not 

•• •• •• 

firannonate — to wet, also from atonesen — to thank ; atonesH 
— to thank for something ; katen — to steal ; katenstiy fikaan-- 
nhen — to tie, to bind ; ahmnnhasti, andiannhen-^tx> tie 
round the finger ; andiannhasii from findia — finger. 

lOo. — Relative verbs in senni take ti, as, eiachasenni — 
to hate ; eiacliasenniti — to hate on account of something. 

llo. — Acquisitives in andcy endiy indi, ondiy with the 
short penult borrow particles of quality from its primitive 
derived from the simple by adding to them the final figura- 
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tire mark of relation which is in andiyHs^ atefitandi^^io light 
afire for any one, it has recourse to its derivation atefitf, 
which has ateflte^kHiy and by changing ksi into kmndi, 
forms aie^afa^kmndi — to light a fire for any one from some 
material ; endihendi — to borrow from any one ; endihaiandi 
-^ta cause that some one borrow from some one, from the 
primitive endikali^ anksanderajndi — to offend any one; 
anf»s€tnderatttndiy flskarardi — to spread for some one ; 
askaronhiandi — to spread something for some one. 

12o. — Verbs in wm, k^an and .r«3/i, have na^W, kaaHi, 
smtiy as, a^e^cm — ^to fly 3 at&iait — to take to flight ; kakw7i 
—to take wkh some one or on account of some one ; 
flhsan — to plunder ; fikmii — to plunder on account of or 
with. Verbs- ending in ti or sH have in the present, 0«, 
^(V, in the fhture f, st, in the future negative, tandi^ stande, 
"^hose ending in k^. have in the present and future Ar^a, in 
the negative kvande. Some in on vrhich for the future is 
changed into o or ?, take aii^ as, jenheon — to die ; ejenhei — ' 
she will die ; ^enheaii^ flflrennion to turn aside ; a^arennioit, 

«Slft is put after — lo. verbs in ti which to form the present 
indicative is changed into ^, as ^andatsati — to dig ; findanos 
sfce digs, or she digs with that ; arati — to lie down y aras — 
she lies down, from thence arasia — she lies upon that, that 
is, her bed. Except, afsendi— to think, which takes, 
^Aw, not Hy iatseniakm, not fltsenti, which in the present 
would have fitsens — ^she thinks. 

2o. — ^To those compounded with to, sigrtifying magnitude 
as, fi»endis — the great voice, the mifetress ; a^endiosti, 
relative, to take for the mistress. ^Arihmio — a thing, a thing 
of iroportattce ; ,arikisiosH^—to put a thing in condition, to 
amplify it, exag^rate. 

3o.^— T6 some verbs in the present having ens^ as ond^^ 

2 A 
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a^endi^onraio.ens^ — ^that is what makes me now ; ondeie* 
tsonio^ensia — they unmarry themselves on account of that, 
also from alia^e — to make water ; atiaesti — to cause to 
make water ; jannhaten — to regret } mmhatensti — to c^use 
to regret. 

Xmi is put after^— lo. verbs whose infinitive is in a, as^ 
flr^a — to be above; firdkyii — ^it is upon that some one is *y 
or^a — to be bafted^ whence or^akni-^t is then a thing, 
hafted. 

2o. — ^Verbs whose infinitive and present indicative end 
in €, as, onnhe — to live y onnhekxd — It is on that we live > 
haatate — he is present ; haatatehti — he is present for that« 

3o, — Verbs in on whose present indicative is in onk, as^ 
flhiaton — to write ; ^ahiaionk — she writes > flhiatonJcMi — to 
write with that. Except, ,a/oit— «to be lo8t> aton — to 
becopie, saying iaon — to arrive, which add ti to them- 
selves, not x^Xy thus it is said ^atonii — ^to mislead some one,, 
not ^atonk)6u Atonto^-^to cause to become^ jaonti — ta 
make a person come in. 

4o.-— Verbs whose infinitive ends in t after whieh is added 
a before Awi, as, atrendaent — to pray ; atrendaentahti — tO' 
pray for that; ahachent — to hold a council ; fihachentakbi 
— she holds a council for that. 

5o. — Verbs whose present is terminated in 6v{, as, ^aieia 
— she pounds ; a6f 6aAr»{— to pound with that. Two of these 
particles are sometimes put after the same words, as, 
ate^en — to have fire ; atefiti-^to make fire, and atefltahd 
— to make fire witli something. 

Various significations of the particles /», sti^ xvu 

^AfidachiahaeraBa — ^he does with a knife, from flfirm — 
to do, the instrumental cause ; aendat katatiada — he speaks. 
Huron, from ^atati — ^to speak. The manner is expressed 
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by Jhatefiia—he makes fire, from ate.en — to have fire, 
again ondShate^a^idkaa — ^lie makes fire with that. Whence 
^a, signifies the efficient cause and kta the material. — 
OndSa^akeronBa — behold what makes me afraid^ the ob- 
jective canse^ ondSarihbioslahsi-^there is why I believe it, 
the final cause, tetiechonniaia — ^where one makes satisfac- 
tion, purgatory. 

Ji, 9flf, f, tande — ^^little ; sta, st, with ^foiirfe— little, sti, 
from Awt, kaande — ^he denies ; hia, present and future. 

Besides they signify celerity of action, aharihia%a — he 
might read immediately ; onsaa^ent — he went out again 
immediately, or eha6enhoatif eoonti — they arrive in a day, 
from ^aon — to arrive* 

They signify also perpetuity, ehandareksi — ^he lives 
always. Ehenirontakn — he is always, that is at the lodg- 
ing; ehonnhekn — he laughs always. They signify that 
which is said in French, he goes saying, doing as fast 
as, &c. as, ekahiaton^k^ande — ^he goes writing as fast as 
one dictates to him. Ormanehkaatontan^de — ^we become 
better as fast as we do well. Signify that which we say, 
do this and that, that at once all in are float, by the same 
journey; achiatrendaenta^hsan^de-^YOM go by the same 
means to pray to God, (you that is, in a place that is on the 
other side of the church,) ahaiatan^de — he goes a hunting 
taking a journey. Those joined to the negative signify 
impossibility, as, stanhotirihaiostate^en — they will never 
believe. Stanharihvanderaiate^en — he is not to fish ; sian^ 
u^iheate^en — I am not to die ; stanhotrihotiastate^en — he is 
not to listen. 

NoTB,---Also the following, onnhatenstandi — a thing 
worthy of being regretted ; hotanditenstandi — a man worthy 
of compassion, from atanditenri-^io have compassion, to 
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be merciful ; oieia'chiHiethiandi — a thing that deserves well 
that we be in trouble about it^ from the verb; tUdach^t — 
to be in trouble. Atmeshat — an agreeable things from 
the verb^ onesknandtk, or onesknanr"'^ please; HmeiO' 
chiat — an angry man that deserves to behated^ an Irritating 
man^ from eiachendi — to be in a passion. Hoslasahat — ^he 
is bad, worthy of aversion, from askaandi — to have aver^ 
sion. ^Ata^k — a thing to be eaten, from ^a^t-— to eat^ and 
the like which seem to supply particles and other worib 
derived from verbs, as, to be loved, lovely, the Hunons 
want ttiis and — onhieribatande — that which is reasonaUe^ 
frcan onhierihen — a just thing, a thing concluded as good; 
satatanhatan^di — the fever, from oattUarihaia — she has the 
fever, and oatatarihen — ^she is warm; aiankvtitakbande — 
cold, from ^aatamdnsii^-'to be cold. OrihnanderatanUi — 
fishings from the verb, ^arihaanderaj — to fish. Also the 
place is signified by particles of this sort, ihAaiientakiith^ 
he lives there ; etiabatsataionhsa — ^we were speaking to 
one another here within. 

Observe from the following examples may be seen that 
we use hit not k^ia, ti, not Ba, when the place is inamo- 
veable Boston.aeiachiontahii — where we have the heart, for 
the place is immoveable, not depending upon art but upon 
natm*e. Thus askati t/mada^aiebii^on the other side of 
the river; onUta^onnentak^ii'^where the river descends; 
haienhiitionaHe — at his right. But when the place tlepends 
upon the will of a man, we ought to use fia. 60a or km noC 
ti, sti or A:»e, as, ioichienhandaBareia — it is the place where 
he visits ; BoheHe^a — it is the place where he goes ; ^ok\ia^ 
jsncheBa — to the place where we go for our requisites ; 
BohiaHiajesBa^^Vfli^xe we make water. 
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The third part of grammar — Of Syntax. 

TheHuroa^ficmietunesadd the particle ie to snbstaattves^ 
which answers to the French de cr dte, as> i.iehvad^onnenkm 
I carxy w^eatj ehamTMnnenhar^l bring back wheat; 
4evf^ciend*atmeniui'^l have no wheat ; ^andeiacToaib^^^i is 
fine tobacco ; ojarhie^oema — it is strong tobacco. 

Two substantives joined together are thus e2t|>ressed^ 
J^AaitAoriA(ta»a»-^Hechon's book^ as if it were, Hechoa 
bas that book in bis power^ for vott^ signifies the mafiter, 
jLtibxia — ^the book^ Uechon yioneiop^— Hecbon's bcHtse or 
rather Hechon lives there. 

The materials of which any thing is xumposed of is thus 
rendered, ^«Vio/SaAaa^€n^^f}9io»cAi€iH'^^one bouse, the same 
l;hat isof stonej haoten^ whirh is ^^Amtahaoieneaffdaku^^ 
iron kxnh, or ohmta afiseUtetk--^ metal flagop^ firom 
/uf/c^-^bottle. 

The place from whence any thing is brought^ as, French 
bread, an^mmhakeJkaan findataiondu ^n aMften-^blanket ; 
£Ximiten^e&aon^enonhaim» Appellatives are thus eacpressed^ 
haiennion^enhakhonenda^er^^ti — the (apt^ain of the Fraieh, 
the French have him as captain — Hecbon's nephew, 
AecAonAas€9tJ&8Ctfen-*^Hechon's brother — ^This tiecbon and 
be are brothers; hechonkiaiaxeH — ^the enemies of the 
French, the same French and they fight; ^n^tdan' 
jmhakhontfioch. 

National names are formed from the proper name of the 
nation by adding r^onnan, as from mmouta^eonnontaeronf 
4um a iSmojumj Gmo^sentonwm. Verbals as love, fear, &c. 
«« expressed by Uie infinitive^ as God hates s!n, dwho- 
<Memennikflrihiankera^%y or by the impersonal, as diuho- 
cJUemsennik dmthuanderach — God hates that we sin, or by 
the personal, dwhochiensmmik cTwaetAvanderach-'^od 
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hates that we sin. 

Those derived from adjectives^ as beauty, uglinesi, 
riches, are thus rendered, €txinnon hued eaksasHs — we love 
beauty; axinnon kan^a dHea^tachehsor^we despise ugly 
persons ; namely by the impersonal of adjectives, which 
signify handsome and ugly. 

NoTB. — ^But as much from adjectives as from verbs are 
sometimes formed true substantives, as from ak^ao^ta — a 
beggar; nkaocha — beggary. From Aeinita€ii(foe— proud ; 
finnaendaecka — pride; from fihiaton — to write, ^ahiatoncha 
— ^writing. Aknanr^ai — to rob; S^tcHanr^acha — theft, lar- 
ceny, jf /rfr^awrfi— to be poor ; fisif^acha — misery; finn^- 
enh^iok^^io have a father-in-law ; ^ann^enrsaefcha ^a^isten-^ 
to be a father ; fl^istenha — paternity ; andtsen — to be a 
mother ; andnencha — maternity ; from thence a^ennhvaeehen 
— I have a father-in-law ; a^e^iste^nchen — I have my father. 
Sometimes also they form substantives from appellatives, 
as from onnheUien — woman ; onnhe^tiencha — that savours 
of woman. Some derivatives, whether from substantives 
or from verbs, are formed by adding choy whence also 
other verbs are formed, by changing cha into ct^en. 
The Syntax of substantives with adjectives. 

Since some substantives undergo composition, others not 
at all, a different syntax is to be used. Substantives which 
are compounded in this, only agree with the adjectives to 
which they are joined, that they take the nature of their 
paradigma, as firmtmchiar^hxxt, •, if it is compounded 
with .asos/i-^beautiful, you say finnqnchia'tiasti — ^a beauti- 
ful hut, of the paradigma ch; because tsasti is of the para- 
digma ch ; but if it is compounded with the adjective ondiri 
—Strong, you say onnonchUfndiri — a strong hut, of the 
paradigma ^, because ondiri is of the p&radigma s. 
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Substantives ^vliic^ are not compounded in number, 
gender^ and person^ agree with their adjective^ oiiertmkHa 
-^robust i if it adheres to the subi^tantivje hem^diahaan — ^a 
male^ you say haeie^ronkua, with the initial k, whieh is 
the mark of the third person masculine ; but if the word 
onnheHienhe the subject of the predicate, you say atieronk^a: 
without hy because it.i$ the third person singuljEir feminine. 
If you wish to express in Huron, thou art a strong woman, 
you say chiatierorJcM de sannhetien, the substantive agree-, 
ing with the adjective as to person, not as to paradigma. 
Chiatieronk^a de chion^^e — thou art a strong man. 

NoTS* — ^That when with one single substantive capable 
of composition, are joined two words, of which the one is 
an adjective^ the other a verb, that it is compounded with 
both separately, as, I have found, a fine hut, the word 
finnonchia — ^hut, is twice used and joined both to the verb. 
orendi — to find, and ^andsti — ^fine ; thus, ^ann^onchia H(zsti 
^ann^onchiorendi. Thus, thou iiast a fine knife — findahia^ 
sa^sti sandahien* ... 

NoTB 2o. — ^That when a substantive cannot enter into, 
composition with an adjective which is applied to itself, 
often the generic name of the same substantive is put with> 
that adjective ; as, a fine 09kr^,ar^onianaUti .ero^hii where: 
we take the name of the kind, and ^aronta—'^ tree, which 
we join ^ith fi^asfi — fine, and then we add ^ero^he — oak. 
Thus, an ugly childrr/iMatiwfien d'achiaka, or, fiatorr^. 
animal, is ^oinefl with ^acA^— ugly, because acAiaha*^. 
infant, is not compounded* 

. Some things are to be observed in the composition of a 
SQJl^stantive with adjectives and verbs. > 

Jo* — ^The siftstantive always goes before.. 

2o, — The last vowel nf a substantive perishes, and thee 
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ooDMMUit tf Ike 9iillttsam m rerls wUcfa \» vsMaX^ is 
struck <mt. 

3o.-^A substMtive follows the nattire of the adjeetive or 
verb as to the pavMiigaia^ not as . to coojufation^ as^ enfia^ 
•— «^ day^ whether it is coiii]»oaDded with the verb .< 
to beloDg, or the verh^omK — ^to do^ it is always of the 
coi^i^^ion ; thai which has flmn is oi the second^ and 
otidi is of the fifth ; but because jamn H of the pm-ad^^isia 
9y ami <mde of the paradigma ch ; therefore enta joined. 
^anan isoo]\jttg<ited like the paradigma «, and is joined to 
the verb ondiy inflected like the paradigna ch. 

4(K-r*If an adjective taken out of compofi^ion begins 
with another vowe) than that which is proper to the infini- 
tivc of its own conjugation^ then that it may be properly 
restored to composition with the proceeding substantltive, 
it ought to take the vowel proper to the infinitive of its own 
ooiyugation, as^ on^diri — strong, of tlie second conjugation ; 
that it may be compounded with a rabstantive^ it ought to 
change the initial on into an^ as^ oimdfieAui^ndtri-<H> 
strong hut| but not atmanehiondiri. 

&o*-«-Words of the third conjugation when they undei^go 
composition in place of the initial of the nifinitive take the 
third person singular of the paradigma $, as^ hokaocha^ei^ 
c&iat-^the angry beggar, from okaoeha — ^beggars^ and era^ 
cAta^— angry. Thus, ha^iOHemk — ^something has happened 
to him, from ^aatam^dendi'^ta arrive. In like manner, 
tstHMthaentsaventondi'-^^ibe country is repeopfed, horn 
ohhienha — country, and mUondi-^iy encrease. 

Bo.-'^Many verbs when compounded with a double vowel 
change the first vowel into «, as, ^<ra,t-^to cut,* if it is 
impounded willi .oeitla^a sticky is fiet^.i-^io cut a 
y not ^aeniaaj. 
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. 7o. — ^S&metiines a double ar triple vowel is thro\^n out 
in aaubstantive, asy flrihia^i — ^to tear a paper, a book, for 
fivbnaji. Thus, mihierihenr^h^ affair is concluded, foe 
wHmnhen — ^from finkm^ fiaji^ and fienben. 

6o*— -Contractions of one or more syllables- are often 
made, as, kaakmsti — he is handsome^ for haata^a^sti. — 
Thus^ \anrwnghieJ'-^VL hut ^ut, for \imnon^chiaiieji. Also, 
Uermomte^en — ^tbey hare their huts near one another, for 
iehiennonchiande^eny from ^annonchia and ande^enhoa^te-^ 
he carries a bag, for horaatfteflara — a bag in composition, 
out of composition, fixmrnhionn Onde^chen for ond^echaen 
—there is a &rm. 

So.-'-^A verb is not compounded with another verb or 
with an adjective, as, I look at the writing, you do not 
say, ake7isahiaton, but ^ehiatoncha^enk or atehiatoftchttkensek^ 
Akense — to look, requires the passive in composition. 

lOo. — ^There are some verbs requiring the passive voice 
in nouns joined to them as aiiahetati — to load one^s self 
with a bag, from ^aora— -^bag, and fijstu JHondechataknan 
to make the round of the earth. Ennonchion^otan^nen — to 
walk round the hut ; kmtiatatmi — to surround some oiie ; 
k^endiiufhiaian — to surround a gang ; adanennendatatori'^ 
they have beseiged the town. 

Of compaitttives and superlatives. 

We must use circumlocution to express the comparative 
and superlative,- thus, Hechon is more liberal than you 
also Hechon is liberal, you are stingy, Hechon, honnesen^ 
isas annonste, or Hechon is liberal, thou art not so*-^ 
Hechon, homesen, stante chiomiesen desa* Hechon is 
larger than you, also Hechon is large, you are little — 
Hedbott ha^tmcy isa sakenie, or Hechon ha^vanne^ stante 
chia^isannedesa. Also Hechon is the most liberal of the 

2 B 
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French^ all tfie FVench are not liberal, HecUmi oilly is so. 
Stante henneini^siefi hatweti d^hdtinnionenh^dc^ haarihm or 
honvesenhechon'-^^Tlihe French are stingy^ Hedhbii akiae is 
liberal ; hotinnonste d^ hiUinnimenhaky hadnhtsakonftisen 
hechon, or rather all the ecciesiasties aire libe^a)> but 
Hechon is so above all ; haHneii hefmomeseri d'AaUi si he»* 
istatsi onekichien cMaai,aiid sohderafti de heoktm. Also tlui 
3uperlative is expressed yery w^ll by particfles, nr^nrto^^ isk 
araiiachien joined to an adjective, as^ araitotidfiMU.oni^a'- 
chens — we are very sad. 

Of pre^poslticnas. 

From Huron particles which answer to preposiiionlsiB 
jLatin some put before, others after* Of those which lire 
put before some are separable, as, €to'«e-^beneath ; aehmd 
r— above, upward — others inseperable, as, 

lo.--i<S; which we call a particle of repititioti^ iHiity atld 
isxcess. 

2o. — T, which is the mark of distance of time or place. 

3o.--"!7>, the affirmative of duality, division or pei*petuit]r 
and totality, &c. 7o, at, in, are expressed by somie one 
of the absolute particles, ,&, ke, ske, nde. In words ending 
in / or At, ke is [iut after in place of the said letters, as, 
vtentvke — at ; handotonk a^atonnhatake — at the end of noly 
life; ^ah^achenke — during the council; orihsentand\e — ^at 
the end of the affair. With those ending fai 5 or cA, in 
place of these is put; skeandtxcMak&SLt ; andaahiach^^^"*- 
In other words having other terminations, at one time ^e 
at another nde is put after them, as^ hechmdey onden^dcj 
onsa^atatromandi^e — in confession. To the four question^ 
of place, where^ whence^ whither and which way, it is 
answered in the same manner by that final, findata^e er, as, 
on'nwA^n^ron— where is he ^ ^andata^e — he is in the vil* 
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Iftgo; <^n^mtoni0r^e — ^lieiice epmes he ? ^ar^daia^e — from 
the vUlage ; Anmii<i^rfitqn^der^where does he go ? anda^^ 
ta,e-Ho ikeyiH^ge; (Jkm^mi^f^di — ^Jiy which way has he 
gQOP ? /mdM0,fi — hy tbe village Py the same particle? 
wee oiiieii expressed uader^ withiii^ above, h&y flTmenhAan^ 
««ii«a<:— that is \n the hag \ ^<gmum^hia^ei^a — on top of the 
hut ; ai^$s»^«QAa— that hs^ just fs^Ueu ioto the water ; 
fiise»fy$iea<nUaha — ^tbat b^s fallen into the fire; onden^deaifn* 
irotUaha — he reposes qu l$tnd. ^ The same particles are 
affixed to aame^s of things which are j^umb^ired^ as^ teaenia^e 
r-^two days; 4s^binhiv^ntat^ — three days; ndaki^anuo^nske 
rrrfour huts^ for i.mnmcMc^.e / ftsenio^a^ke: — ten stitches, 
for iafira^er^wkUin, inside; fln^afin^ without composi- 
tion flouj ia CQmposii;j/(;i.n, ^s, fhiqfa^on qv chieskaa^on — in 
your belly ; pnnona.on — sunder water^ in the bottom of the 
water; firha^on — in ^be wppd; finnonskon- for finnon*- 
fbiajm—in the bO»$^« When, q.fin requires the p^ra- 
fUgm^ 8y it jiigniiies vaQuHy^ bs^ u^mnmdi — thatlsempty, 
buft we say dseid^imi/hT^lxere is some liqueur in the gourde 
Wiibout Ae.enk beyond c^i, as^ cMhotannhonfinnondi — he 
^as delsermined to that before we spoke to him of it. — 
fieforjeand in preference to chh as cAiheniron — he is before 
all ages ; chiaia.ehie^raha or ndherenoQfUaia^ehier^aha — he 
juust beware ; cUe^ontonlLomHi — before you; nrndechenhaon 
¥iatim — ^he is from all eternity ; ondSeianrntio or eianendio- 
he is lord above others, (a name) ; eiaatsinnen — he was 
^called befei'ie, (naming him) ; ond^ d'eBe^han — he that was 
icaUed JSechon ; eBmnontio-rihe former governor ; onde^ 
[ekua^ — thi^ I have before said; ^tanteicHarandinnen — I 
^as uawiUing before* Chi — ^beyond, as, ^Mfl^ndmati — 
beyond 4;be river ; ,aro— ^on this side, as, .aroa.an^dabqii — 
-on tim side the river. 
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Tiakehen — near ; ontaonriohe — I am on the point of 
being killed ; onta^iheonchicR — ^I am going to die ; tijm^ 
datata — near the totm ; ft.anifOftcAta^a-^near tbe hut.— <* 
Slaniioskehettte, arihnote — ^there is no likelihood of such a 
thing happening; tioskehenichie de chrilmost — thou wilt 
soon believe ; c^*«— at a distance ; ^annenetaatate d'ihMost 
—he is far from believing ; nderenekiUede.arifweosti^^faith 
is very far from him ; tachUsokar^at^ati — she kept .that no 
more a longtime since. Ata, final/ about, as^ findanaiatie 
— along the river ; anneniraiaiie — along the shore. In the 
middle teondo^en^ akanho^enhatie satiendaen — pray to God 
between two. After and afterwards, d'aaeshiak — after^ 
afterwards, behind f aosknajeskachitenhids skon^naii d'atses^ 
hidkhaon — thou wilt bring me a hind foot of elk of the left 
side ; sehven echiarashia — thou wilt go after ; ^echio^atenk 
behind me ; sehsende^ikei'^-^fieT my death, (name) ; andia-' 
re e^saon — after N shall have returned; onagri— towards; 
findamte^hAonali — towards the river, on the side that looks 
to the river ; findaiaenta^hiionati —on the side where the 
town is ; teaatox^ca onati — ^towards the west ; rakiotonafH 
towards the east; entrekgna^H — towards the south; asi" 
hi^seanaHi — towards the north ; chietenluitiona^H — to the 
right, towards thy right side ; iokhieneti&sendrakwinmen^e 
— ^we are of the side of; anne^ronnotiS'^M^t are for them ; 
^oeafietontajannWonHe — ^we are going to the side of the 
year. 

Under, or beneath — ffia^e; above, within — flndafim 
under ground, in hell — onde^chon ^enonharo ^ennem; under 
the the blanket — ^aksen^aro^ennen hota^se^ti; he has hid 
himself under the table — chie.annen etiarannen taji — that is 
much below in matter of price ; above, upwards — achofiAi 
endicha^eifirO'^thBLt is upon the sideboard ; hechon ahoatf 
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iinnmnen, or^ akoaUmnonhifcha^ibe }ot haB faHeB to 
HechoD. 

Of from; jmdata^e ionia.e — ^I come from the vUIagei 
jmniohake Aaon^»— from France ; ahiendofi — ^from England ^ 
hechonfi ekm^a^en dirnien — £ had come from. Hechon's 
house. .^ As to how.nmch,. ^andaktsa^e haon; as to the im* 
purity^ ^andakAQfi aiiaondi ^ienten — as to impurity^ I know 
not what it is ; hechonde — as to Hecbon^ where is he ? 

Until eJheiiAa enanhdos tihatie — I will preserve faith until 
death. Up to, ehiaJte ennontetsi io^ndste^^iheT^ is water up to 
my leg ; 60 io^ndste ti e^ndiasoni — as far as the neck ; tate 
eatia^i ion^dnte — ^water up to the middle. 

Without, o^on nondaie — that is without any mixture. — 
Oskenafifti «^^;im/^^without fish,, without seasoning; 
amdechon for aondechafin — country without people; tefiatra 
nondei — without that, or, that is not; stante esenditi — we 
will do without you. 

With, onde teandi aeicae — come with us ; ondd mentenhaon 
i^ndes — he goes always with him* 

Before, techie, anWaky or chie^atak, or chiatrak, or chi- 
tontak — you seeing or being present. 

With the knowledge of, ofln^e ahente — that is in the 
nght of all. 

Without the knowledge of, findafin, or otaseHi^e hosa- 
hennen hatie — ^he goes in secret; hatsah^on krdndeia — ^he 
speaks in secret, according to custom ; oentendiy or, a^oht, 
or, e^enUahse — that is usual ; ahaaendHlen — it is his manner 
of speaking ; ahaiendaten — it is his manner of doing ; endi" 
ha.eckenniandik — he works for me. 

From, annionhakehaon — from France ; iso'onhaon^ or, 
tuoon — ^since he has arrived ; ^ennhiekhaon — since last year ; 
tetienia^e ekva^ejnnen — I have not eaten for two days. 
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AgMiist is ^xfiresaed %y the wwd ha^l(^ef§9r-^ i$ 
against me; harasennik — he is for me^ that is^ <tf my 
opinion ; ba^er^etiata, or^ ha^endsfchiodfl^sh^he ia bc^ of say 
opinion^ he repre^^ me^ he coutradiots me. . 

For^ is not expressed but by the words omte, aondfr^it is 
for that ; sonAaaackierhon-^it is (qr the love of you ; stn^iutr 
kmsen tg^Uenr-^go^ I pray you, do that for my sake^ Whjr 
hast thou come hitber ? because I said I wou}d come-^o2Miil 
aondi flvo etsiseUi stwa^en fio aset^ onde xuio^ ii, or aade 
fo^/4-^it is for that« 
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Dissertation sur le Canon d£ JBronzb 
trouvS en 18S6 sur un banc de sabU^ dans 
le Fleuve Saint Laurent^ au devant de let 
paroisse Cham/plain^ District des Trois 
Rivieres, par AmabL;E Berthelot^ Ecr. 



Jb divise cette Dissertation en deux parties. Dans la 
premiere j'entreprends de prouver que Jacques Cartier n'a 
pas fait naufrage sur la reche de Jacques Cartier. Dans 
la seconde je conjecture que ce canon a appai*tenu k 
V^razani. 

Mr. Neilson, dans sa Gazette de Quebec du 23 Avrii, 
1827, annonce que Mr. Chasseur a dans son Mus^e un 
canon de bronze d'une forme extraordinaire, qui a €t6 
trouv^, I'automne 1826, k Tembouchnre de la riviere 
Jacques Cartier. Charlevoix ayant dit que c'dtait, dans 
le pays, une tradition que Jacques Cartier avait perdu im 
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de ses Vl^itaeaux $11 e&t eadi'Oil^ <m» en ft cdnelu <}ue c^ eaa^ 
ayait appartenu k ce taisseau^ L^inieription gmv4e depnil 
sur c0 ctf fion r^Kptiqu^ alnsi. Obs^vons d'afbord qiie ce 
finest p9^ k }» Hvi^re JftcqKes Cartt^ qtie ce canen a Ui 
trotiy^. Mp« Colid CtaipbeU^ qm ent a fait pr^se-ftt d Mf ^ 
WoftAly iBlfimBft Mlr4 Gllasscfitr le 28 Juillet 1^8, qNde e'^taR 
sur im. hanc ;de sabl^^ ^-^-vis de la paroisse Cblimplaifi^ 
qb'U nftAt troiiv^ cette pifiee. O caoon peuC 6ti>e us ^and 
Mtabin) noliSf rtnteirogerDns* Commeo^ons pal* en falr^ 
Is det^ori^tioii* 

Gette pi^ce aline ouvevture il la partie flUfi^rieitre de ]A 
cdla^e, dams laquellef on place une cksiuD^bre ltu>bile^ defr* 
tin^eaoontieith' la cbargOi Cette cbaiiibre est fix^ par 
wait eberiUe de fer ^ Tftiiie on rouvertiire du cation a troil 
pCmeeB db diamilre ; roUvertuTd de la dbaoEibre m6bi^ ou 
da dyitndre da^tin^ ik contenir la charge, e&t dNiA pouoe et 
demi; la longueur de la pt^e est de trois piede quatrd 
poiloed et demi ; la longueur da levier en fer^ plac6 k la 
colas&e^ an li^u du bonton^ pour pointer la pi^ce^ est de 
dix ^ouces trois quarts mesufe franpltise. Ce cation est &x6 
sur tine ehandelle qtii ne divise eri deux brtaches c6nmie 
sont 6n g^n^ral les pierriers ; le fer en est profond^ment 
r<Higd par 1^ rouille. Gelte pi^ce est d'un tr^S'b^au mdtal^ 
mais elle est si irr^guli^rement form^e^ en cdniparaison 
de$ canons de bronze que nous vi^yons de nos jcmrs^ qu*il 
pai'ait Evident qu'elle appartient a I'eiifance de Taift de la 
fonderie des canon9& 

Pr^mibre Partie .^-Cbamplain dU qtie le 8 Juillet 160B^ 
il arriva a Quebec, o^ ii cfaercha un lieu propre pour soil 
habitation. Queprocbe dece li^u est une riviere agreable^ 
oik ancientieinent hiverna Jacques Cartiei'. C'est aussi 
Topititon de Ijb Potherie qui «tait k Quebec en 1696.— 
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Cependant il parle cotniHe Charlevoix d^tin naofrag^de 
Caitier^ sur la roche de Jacques Cartier. 

Charlevoix dit^ que de Tile de Bacchus^ ou d'Orleans, 
Cartier ise rendit dans iine petite riviere qui eh est ^loign^ 
dedix lieues, et qui vient du Nord : it la no'mma riviere 
Ste. Croix^ par ce qii'il y arriva le 14 Sepexnbre 1536^ 
{apr^ beaucoup de difficult^s de la part des Sauvages 
comme uous le verrons ci-apr^s^) il partit de Ste. Croix le 
'19> avec la grande Hermine seiile et deux chaloupes, lais- 
sant les deux autres navires dans la riviere Ste. Croix, ou 
la grande Hermine n'avait pu entrer. Dans une note il 
ajoute^ ^' Champlain dit que eette riviere est celle de St 
^^ Charles : mais il se trompe^ puisque des b&tiinens beau* 
*^ coup plus grands que la grande Hermine entrent fort 
^* bien dans celle-ci^ quand la mar^e est haute. C'est qu*il 
^^ comptait les dix lieues du bas de V Isle* Je trouve daHs 
'^ quelques m^moires/et c'est une tradition constante en 
'^ Canada^ qu'un des trois navires futbris^ contre un rocher^ 
^^ qui est dans le fleuve St. Laurent, vis-k-vis de la riviere 
'^ Ste. Croix^ et que la mar^e coavre entidrement lors- 
^* qu'elle est haiite^ mais la relation d'oti je tire ce r^it ne 
'^ dit rien de cet accident.'' Dans une autre note il ajoute^ 
cette roche s'appelie encore pr^sentement la roche de 
Jacques Cartier. 

Charlevoix reproche k Cfaamplain de n*avoir pas bien 
compris le r^cit de Jacques Cartier. Voy6ns d'abord ce 
r^cit, apres quoi nous tacherons d'appr^cier la traditon.^-* 
Consultohs Lescarbot. Cet ^crivain^ d'apr^s ce qu'en dit 
Charlevoix, dans sa liste des auteurs sur Thistoire deLa 
Nouvelle France, parait sincere, bien instruitet impartial. 
Lescarbot copie le r^eit du second voyage de Jacques 
Quartier, (que nous ^crivons maintenant Cartier,) de 
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rorifi^inal pr^sent(S an Roi, dcrit a la main, et couverten 
satin bleu. A la page 268 it dit que d'abord 11 arait r^solu 
de ne donner qu'un abr^g^. de ce voyage^ mais que pouir 
Tavantage des navigateurs Hie donne en son entier* .JRn 
effet la difference dif style de Cartier et de Lescarbot est 
tr^s sensible^ et en plusieurs endroits Lescarbot explique 
des expressions de Cartier qui avaient d6jk vieilli de spa 
temps. Lescarbot apr^ avoir rapporte la d^couyerte que 
Cartier fit de l*Ile aux Coudres le 6 Septembre 1535^ le 7 
il Ten fait partir et le fait arriver k quatre iles distantes d6 
rile aux Coudres de sept a huit lieues, '^ desquelles (dit-il): 
" iry en a une grande, environ dix lieues de long et cinq 
^' de large. La 8 Septembre Je dit capitaine fit apporter 
'^ nos barques pour passer outre, et aller h mont le dit 
" -fleuve avec le flot pour chercher hable et lieude sauvet^ 
** pour mettre les navires, et fumes outre It; dit fleuve 
^^ environ dix lieueu cotoyant la dite Isle, et au bout d'icelle 
f^ trouv&mes un affourc d'eau fort beau et plaisant^ au quel 
*^ lieu il y a une petite riviere, et hable de barre marinnut 
" de deux k trois brasses, que trouvames lieu k nous pro« 
" pice pour mettre nos dits navires k sauvet^. Nous nom** 
f* mames le. dit lieu Ste. Groix, parceque le dit jour y 
"amvaraes — apr^s avoir visits le dit lieu, et trouv^ ^tre 
" convenable, . se retira le dit capitaine et les autres 
^f dedans les. barques pour retourner aux navires/' 

L'escarbot dit dans une note en marge ^' bable de barre*' 
c^est-li-tdire, hft^vre qui assi^ehe de basse mer. II faut qu^ 
4e moit affotircoKi ufiburq fut encore familier de son tempSj 
paisqu^il ne le definit pas ; mais il est hors. d^usage AUJouiw 
-d^hiiii fcRirque et forcatsont des termes de marine de nos 
}oursy.l!tu>fDonymie. dit k une oreille fran9aise que Ton 
'i»Uefpdait du temps de Cajrtier par le mot fourc ce que noui 

a c 
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entendons d^ hob jours par celui de fourche : ce qui cor- 
respond pmrfAitement k la fourche d'eau que pr^sentent k 
la yfnfi le faAvre de la riviere St. Charles et le fleuve St. 
Laurent Mtre Quebec et la pointe L^vi^ lorsque Ton entre 
dani Id bassln de Quebec par le clienal du Nord de Tile 
d^Orl^aos. Ces expressions de Cartier ne peuvent certaiae- 
ment pas s'appliquer k Tentr^e de la riviere Jacques Cartier. 
Quant att mot marinant 11 faut supposer qu'il ^tait trfes 
faUHlier du temps de Lescarbot puisqu*il n'en donne pas la 
definitions mais dans la circonstance oil il le place it expriine 
indtlbitabliement le niouvement de Teau pendant le reflux. 

CaiMer de retour k ses navires^ visite cette lie qu'il estime 
avoir environ douze lieues de longueur. II la nomma tie 
de Bacchus si raison des vigues qu'il y trouva^ et Lescarbot 
dit dans une note marginale que c*est File d^Orl^ans.-^ 
Cartier se rendit ensuite avec ses navires ^^ au dit lieu de 
*' Ste. Croix, le 14 Septembre. Le seizidme du dit mois 
^' nons mimes nos deux plus grands navires dans le dit 
^^ hable et riviere, oil il y a de pleine mer trois brasses, et 
^ de basse eau demie brasse, et fut laiss^ le gallion dedans 
<< la rade pour mener k Hochelaga." Ce gallion dtait 
rEm^rillon du port d'environ 40 tonneaux. Les deux 
autres vaisseaux ^taient la grande Hermine d*environ 120 
tonneaux, et la petite Hermine d'environ 60. Le 19 Cartier 
part pour Hochelaga, depuis nomm^ Montreal, avec le 
gallion et deux barques. Au lac St Pierre il laisse le 
gallion, parce que dit-il il n'y avait pas assez d'eau ; mais 
il nous est permis de croire que c'est parce quHl n'en con^ 
naissait pas le chenal. 1 1 poursuit sa route avec ses barques 
e<t se rend & Hochelaga. Le 4 Octobre il revisit au lae 
Bt« Pierre avec ses barques et y retrouve son galiion. Le 
fr il en part avecle gallion et ses barques, el Cartier ijioute 
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^^ Le lundi ouzieme jour d'Octobre aous arrivim^ au hable 
^' de Ste. Cvoix, ou ^taient dos navires^ et trouvames que 
^^ les maitres et mariniers qui y ^toient demeur^s avoieut 
'^ fait un fort devant les dits navires tous clos de grosses 
^^ pieces de bois plant^es de bout joiguant les uoes aux 
^^ autres^ et tout a I'eatour garni d*artillerie'^ — Cartier 
ajoute ^^ il y a aussi es environs du dit Canada^ dedans le 
^^ dit fleuve plusieurs lies tant grandes que petites. St 
<< eutre autres il y en a uue qui contl^nt plus de dix li^ues 
'^ de long^ laquelle est pleinede beaux arbrei, et force 
^^ vignes. II y a passage des deux cdt^dMcelle; le meil- 
*' leur et le plus sur est du c6U devers le sud, et au boqt 
^' d'icelle ile vers Touest y a un aflfourq d'eau bel et d€lec* 
^' table pour mettre navires : auquel y a un d^troit du dit 
^^ fleuve courant et profond^ mais il n'a de large qu'environ 
'^ un tiers de lieue : le travers duquel y a une terre double 
*^ de bonne hauteur toute labour^e^ aussi bonne qu'il soit 
^^ possible de voir. Et Ik est la ville et demeurance du 
^^ Seigneur Donnacona et de nos hommes'' (deux sauvages 
qui ne voulurent pas suivre Cartier ft Hochelaga) ^^ qu'a- 
^^ vions prins le premier voyage : la quelle demeurance 
^^ se nomme Stadacon^. Et auparavant qu'arriver au dit 
'^ lieu y a quatre peuples y demeurant^ sjavoir^ Ajaouast^^ 
^^ Staraatam, Taillay qtii est sur une montagne^ et Stadin^ 
^< puis le dit Stadacon^, sous la quelle haute terre vers le 
^^ nord est la rivi&re et hable de Ste. Croix : auquel lieu 
^^ avons 6t6 depuis le quinzieme jour deSeptembrejus- 
^^ qn'au sixi^me jour de Mai mil cinq cent trentesix: 
^' auquel lieu les navires deineurereot It sec^ comme cy- 
^^ devant est dit" 

y lent ensuUe le r^it de ce qui fie passa pendant Thiver ; 

4u 9^vW% da^t 1^ Frm^l^ fwmt ^ttaqu^. Sur cent dix 
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il n'y en *avait que trois ou quatre de sains. Vingt-cinq^ 
moururent "et furent caches sous la neige : et afin que les 
sauvages ne s'apper9U8sent pas de T^tat deplorable des 
equipages^ Cartier d^fendait aux sauvages I'acc^s aiix 
vaisseaux^ et lorsquMIs en approcbaient^ on y faisait le piiis 
de bruit quMl ^tait possible, pour leur faire accroire que 
tout le monde ^tait en ouvrage. Donnagaya indlqua a 
Cartier un arbre avec lequel il s'^tait gu^ri lui m^me, car 
la m^me )naladie s^'etait r^pandue parnii les sauvages.-^ 
Charlevoix dit que cet arbre est I'l^pinette blanche. — 
Approche enfin le temps du depart. Voici le texte de la 
relation. ^^ Ge que nous dtait de n^cessit^ : car nous dtions 
'* affoiblis^ tant de maladies, que de nos gens morts, qu'i) 
'^ nous failut laisser un de nos navires au dit lieu de Ste. 
" Croix." Ensuite Cartier dit que ce navire fut abandonne 
a ceux de Stadiri pour en avoir les vieux cloux. Vient 
enfin le depart. **Le Samedi sixi^me jour de Mai nous 
", appareillames dii havre de Ste. Croix, et vlmmes poser 
** au bas de Tile d'Orleans environ douze lieuesdu dite Ste. 
*^ Croix " On voit de plus que Caitier avait ramen^ en 
France le petit gallion appel^ rEmdrillon^ dans lequelil 
n'etait alie que jusqu'au lac St. Pierre. 

Qui d'apr^s ce i-dcit fait au Roi par Jacques Cartier peut 
avoir leiHoindredoute que ce Capitaine n'ait pass6 Thiver 
de 1535 et 1536 dans la riviere St. Charles, situ^e au nord 
de Quebec,- qu'il n'ait et^ a Hochelaga, ou Montreal, qu'il 
n'en soit revenu daiis rEm^rilion depuis le lac St. Pierre 
sans accidetit, et que sMl laissa un de ses vaisseaux a Ste. 
Croix dans le h&vre de la riviere St. Charjies ce fut, non 
pourTavoir perdu sur la roche de Jacques Cartier, mais k 
raison de la foibleisse ^de .ses equipages : que quand il dit 
qu*il titissa ce vaiaseau pour que ceux de Stadin en eussent 
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les viel^ cloux il' n*en avait pas enleve tous les canons^ leg 
agr^s^t atttres cboses qa'il lui importait de prendre. Quel 
ipter^t'pouvait ii avoir de d^guiser le v^rit^ quand tant de 
ti6ti)oins ociilaires pouvaieni; le d^mentir et le perdre. 

Maintenant exanrinons de quel poids peut ^tre la tradi* 
tion dont parle Charlevoix. Cette tradition en Canada n*a 
pu Hre transmise par des Etirop^ens^ depuis 1536 apr^s le 
depart de Cartier^ jusqu'en 1608 que Cbam plain s'^tablit k 
Quebec. S*il y eut ime telle tradition, elle n*a pu parvenlr 
que par des'sauvages des environs. Chaniplain ne se rendft 
sur ies^fieux parcoirrus par Cartier, qu'environ 72 ans apr^. 
Cbarlevoix n'alla ^ Quebec que vers 1720; e'est-a-dire, 
environ 180 ahs apres Cartier. Lequel des deux pouvaitle 
mieux^tre guid^par les traditions des sauvages? Cbam- 
plain ^tait conteniporain de Lescarbot : rev^tu conime il 
^tait de la couimissibn de fonder une colonie sur les bords 
du flerve St. Laurent^ peut-on supposer quMi n'ait pas eu 
acc^s k la relation du second voyage de Cartier, aussi bien 
que Lescarbot. On doit penser que Champlain a suivi les 
traces de Cartier. De plus Champlain a pu voir plusieurs 
sauvages qui lui ont dit avoir vu des horamesde sou esp^ce, 
blancs et barbus, hivernerau nordde Quebec, c'est-a-dire, 
k la rivifere St. Charles. AinsiCbarnplain doit avoir fonde 
son opinion et sur le r^cit de Cartier qui est tr^s explicite, 
et peut Hre aussi sur Je rapport de vieUx sauvages, t^moins 
ocalaires du s^jour de Cartier k la riviere St. Charles. 11 
est bien clair que Charlevoix s'est trompd en disant que 
Cartier partit poiir Hochelaga dans la Grande Hermine. — 
Le pasisage ci*^essus de Cartier dit positivenient la con- 
traire. II ne cite qu'en gros des m^moires et une tradition 
' qu^)tl*lui a rapportde en Canada, poui* prouver que Cartier 
- a perdue unvaisseaii stir la roche quise trouve vis-fi-vis isa 
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pr^teaclue Ste. Croix. Maisil declare lui m^oae qu'il ne 
trooverien de cela dans les hi^moires sur les quels il nous 
duune le second voyage de Caitier. Ce fait^ encore une fois, 
ne pent avoir iit6 transmis que par le r^cU des sauvages des 
environs. Lorsque Cbaroplain fonda Qu^bec^ il y avait 
d^a72 ans que Cartier avait fait son 4second voyage sur le 
fleuve St. I^aurent. Plusieurs anntSes se pass&rent avaot 
que le Canada eut des missionnaires ou des Fran$ai$ capa- 
bles de converser avec des sauvages, et avant que des 
sauvages eussent appris le Franpais assez bien pour s'ex- 
pliquer clairement. Ainsi en admettant cette tradition 
comme vraie en g^p^ral^ j'ai le droit de dire qu^elle n'est 
pas applicable k Jacques Cartier^ puisque sa relation dit 
positivement le contraire. Qui niera qu'un fait vrai^ ne 
puis^ en tr^s peu d'ann^es^ ^tre surcharge de circon- 
stances ^trangires. N'est-ce pas ce qui arrive tous les 
jours. On ne me persuadera jamais qu'au bout d*environ 
un siecle qui dut s'^ouler avant le rteit de ce naufrage^ 
les Sauvages eussent converse le nom de Jacques Cartier. 
Tout le monde conpait leur habitude de donner des noms 
de leur propre langue aux ^trangers> par la raison qu*il 
est plus facile de se souvenir d*un mot familier que d'un 
mot dtranger. Ce ne fut que de cette manifere qu'ils ddsi- 
g^&rent ceux qui fir^t naufrage sur le fleuve St. Laurent, 
lis ne purent apr^s taut d'ann^es indiquer r4poque d'un 
naufrage que d'une maniire vague, mais pent- 6tre qu'i}s 
la d^sign^ent d'uae maniihre k faire soup90iioer qu*jl 
pouvait s'agir de Jacques Cartier. En CMiada op crut a 
ce naufra§^e d*un des vaisseaux de oe capitpune parce qu'il 
u'^it retourn^ en France qu'avec deux yajisseaux* J$t 
fanite de po^voir consulter son second voyage, qui pwrajt 
n'avo»r jamais 4U puMid ^ Fjrapgi4sy qn^ par JUeimMrb^t 
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oik aurd ciii que cette rivi^e que nous appelons Jacques 
Gartier est la ririire oi^ it hiveraa et que oe fill lui qtd j 
fit nauirage. 

SscoNDB PARTiB««^e CTois que Ton doh regantkr eomme 
eertain qu'un vaisseau^ avant }e second voy«ge de Jaeques 
Gartier) a &it naufrage dans te fleuve St» Lanreot* Mais 
voyons s'il est permis de faire uue conjecture et de lier 
I'td^e de ce naufrage au voyage de Verazaui^ qui me parait 
6tre dans ces tems^ le seul voyageur maiiieiirenx anquel se 
rattache ce naufrage. 

Charlevoix dit que Verazani ^nt au »rviee de Francis 
I^ aprds avoir £ut en I&23 un voyage pour ddcouvrir 
TAm^rique Septentrionale revint k Dieppe $ qu*il en aortirt 
en 1534^ pour alter en course contre tea Bspegnols i que 
Verazani ddcouvrit Tile de Terreneuve^ oil lea Bretons 
faisaient la p^che loiig^temps avant ld26» Que peu de 
temps aprds aon arrivde k IKeppe^ il fit un ^ouvel armcment 
k dessein d^^ablir line colonie dans 1' Amtf riqiie« ** Tout 
^' ce qu'on sait de cette entreprise (dit Cliartevoix) c'est 
^^ que s'dtant eml)arqu^ 11 n'a point paru depuisj et qu'on 
^^ n'a jamais bien su ce qu'il ^tait devenu t car je aetrouve 
^^ aueun fondement k ce que quelques uns out publs^, 
<^ qu'ayant mis pied k terre dans un endroit ah il voulatt 
^^ bfttir un fort, les sauvages &e jeterentsvr hii, le mas- 
^^ sacrirent avec tons ses gens et le mal^^reat." 

Lescarbot nous met un peu phis sur la route, en nous 
disant *^ Qneiqu'mi dit qu'6tant parvenu au Cap firecm 
'^ qui est V entree pour cingler vers la grandk riviere de 
'^ CanMda) il Ait pris et d^vor6 des sauvages* Ce que dif* 
'' ficitement puise-je croire, puisquMl fit la relation susdite 
^* de son voyage au Roi,'* (c'esi*ft-dire, d'un voyage an- 
^^ t^rieur) ^^etaftendii que ies sauvages de oeatetenett 
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*' ne soht point antropopbages et se contentent d'enlever la 
'^ t^te de lear ennemi. Bien est vrai que plus avant vers 
<^ le nord il y a quelques nations faroucbes qui guerroyent 
^^ perpetuellement nos mariniers fiu^ant leur p^cherie. — 
*' Mais j'entends que la querelle n'est pas si vieille, ains 
^* est depuis vingt ans seulement que les Maloins tuer^nt 
^^ iine femme d'un capitaine, et n'en est point encore la 
'^ vengeance assouvie. Car tous ces peuples barbares 
^' g€n6ralenient app^tent la vengeance, laquelle ils n'ou- 
^^ blient jamais ains en laissent la m^maire k leurs enjfaus*'' 

Ici Charlevoix rej^te ce genre de mort de Verazani^ faute 
de preuves, mais considerons qu*en ee cas nous sommes 
r^duits it de sinit>les conjectures. II n'est point si difficile 
lorsqu*il nous dit que la riviere Ste. Croix oii biverna Car* 
tier, est la m£me que celle que nous appelons maintenant 
Jacques Cak'tier, sans autre preuve que la tradition dohl 
nous avons parl^« A bien peser ce que disent ces auteurs, 
le doute serait si les Sauvages enlev^rent la t^e de Verazani 
et de ses gens ou sMls les d^vor^rent- Ce que rhistoire 
nous aappris depuis cette ^poque, nous prouve qu'ils etaient 
^galement capables del'un et de Tautre. Le genre de mort 
de Verazani est cach^ dans la nuit des temps. N'aurait il 
pas pu p^rir par le Scorbut avec son Equipage ? II pour- 
pait aussi se faire que Verazani et son ^quipasfe afibiblis par 
le scorbut auraient et^ les victimes de la colore ou de la 
cupidity des Sauvages, et le second voyage de Carfier nOus 
£ait voir les apprehensions otl il ^tait qu'iin semblable 
malheur ne lui arriv&t^ 

Examinons quelques autres autorit^s sur le sort de 
Verazani. 

Lescarbot dit quel Tobjet'de Cartier.^taitdeconftinuer les 
d^couvertes de Vei^azam dans le dessdn ;de jfonder des 
colonies en Am^rique. 
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Lahontan, qui^tait k Quebec en 1683, dit qufe V<Si*a%aif ^ 
6u V^razani fut le premier qui d^eouvrit 16 Canada, mats 
li son malheur^ car les sauvages le mang^rent. Kemaf'^ 
quons que La Hontan vecut plusieurs ann^es parmi les 
sauvages et qu'il apprit leurs langues* La Potherie qui 
etait en Canada en 1698, dit que Jacques Cartier fut plus 
hein*eux que Verazani^ ce qui revient a peu pr^s k la m£me 
chose ; cet ^crivain a v^cu plusieurs anndes en Canada* 

Le Beau qui vint en Canada en 1739, en parlant de la 
d^couverte du Canada, dit que Verazani, natif de Florence, 
en prit possession au nom de Fran9ois I; Qu'il eut le 
malheur d'y 6tre mang^ par les sanvages sans avoir 6t^ 
aussi avant que Cartier qui alia jusqu'^ Montreal. Le Beau 
ne dit point sur quelle autoritd il fonde cette opinion, mai^ 
comme il passa plus d* une annee chez les R. R« P. P. 
Rdcollets de Quebec, qui furent le premiers Missionnaires 
de ce pays, il me parait probable qu'il tenait d'eux cette 
opinion. 

Dans qitelle partie du fleuve St Laurent Verazani p^rit* 
il ? J*ai des autoritds k produire pour soutenir ma conjee- 
ture que ce fut plus haut que Stadacone ou Qudbec^ et 
moins haut que Hochelaga ou MontrdaL 

Le Beau que je ne puis m'emp^cher de consid^rer comme 
nous transmettant la meiileure tradition siir cette question, 
vient de nous dire que Verazani n^alla pas aussi avant dans 
le Canada que Cartier qui alia jusqu'a Montreal* Par ces 
expressions je con9ois quQ Verazani remonta le fleuve St. 
Laurent assez haut pour £tre jusqu*^ un certain 4)oint un 
objet de comparaison avec Cartier. Que le lecteur veuille 
bien se rappeler qu'une tradition bien constat^e affirme 
qu'un vaisseau fit naufrage sur la roche de J. Cartier, et 
que j'ai prouv€ que ce vaisseau n'^tait pas un des trois de 
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Cartier. Les deux sauvages qui ne voulurent pas adcom- 
pagner Cartier dans sou Toyage k Hochelaga ou Moatr^ai, 
^talent Taiguragui et Domi^aya habitaas de Stadacon^ oh 
du promontoire de Qa€bec^ lesquels Cartier avait enimen^s 
en France dans son voyage de I^auD<!e pr^o^dente k Vem^ 
bouchure du fleuve St. Laur^nt^ et qu'il ramena eu 1535, 
k ta phis grande satisfaction de leurs eompatriotes. On 
peut juger du peu de progr^s quails durent foire dans l» 
iangue franeaise* Leurs expressions ne devaient guere 
s'^tendre m dilk des premiers be&oins de la vie. Solicite 
par Cartier de mouter k Hochelaga ^^ fut par Taiguragni 
^' dit au dit capitaine^ que le dit seigneur (Donnacona^ chef 
^ de Stadacon€) ne voulak point que lui qui parlait allani 
^ avec tiiiy comme il avait promis, paree que ta rtvUre ne 
** valait rien.*^ (C'est une fe90tt de parler des saurage^ 
^ pour dire qu'elle est dangereuse, comme de T^rite elle 
*' est pass^ te Iku de Ste, Croix.") 

Cherdions maintenant quelle pouvait £tre la raisoa pour 
foquefle Donnaeona, Taiguragni et Domagaya s*opposaient 
k ^exploration du fleuve Saint Laurent au-des9us de Stada^ 
eou^ ou de Quebec* Lescarbot ne peut dire pourquoi ce» 
sauvages ne voulaient pas que Cartier allSt k Hochelaga..-**- 
*' N^anmoius (dit-il) je pense que c'^taient leurs ennemis, 
*^ et pour ce n^avaient point ce voyage agrteble : ou bien 
*^ lis craignaient que le dit capitaine ne les abandonnilt et 
^^ quMl n'all&t demeurer a Hochelaga*"* Revenon^ au 
r^cit de Cartier, ce r^it contient une pantomime que cet 
habile navigateur ne comprit pas, sans doute, faute de 
eonnaitre le climat du Canada. 

*^ Le 18 Septembre pour nous cuider toujours emplcher 
'^ dialler a Hochelaga, songSrent une grande finesse qui 
^ fut telle : lis firent habiller trois faommcs en la fa(0B de 
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^ treis diables^ iesquele ^taienl; v^tus de petiux de chtenl; 
*^ nolrs et biaiics, et «vareDt cornes «us6i tongms que te 
*^ bras, 'et ^laieat peifits p^r le village de ttcm* cemine chat- 
"^^ ban : et ks fireM mettre dans uoe de leu]^ barques Jt 
^' notre aon eeeu. Puis vindretit «vec leur bende comm^ 
"^^ de cotttunie^ aupf^s de uos fiavires et se tindreut dedans 
le beiB cans apparoitre euvirou deux heui^e^ atteadanis 
que riieure et mar€e fut ^^nue pour I'arriv^ de la dite 
barque, k laquelle Iteure ^ortirent tous, et se {>pesent^- 
^^ rent 4evant nos ^ts Bavires, sans eux approcber •ainsi 
*^ qU'ils seiitoient faire« Et ^^mmenpa Taiguragni k saluer 
^^ le capHaine^ lequel lui demanda s*U voutait avoir le 
** bateau* A quoi lui r^pendit le dit Tftiguragni ^e non 
'^ pour rheure, mats que tantot il entrerait dedans 14 diU 
'^^ naVires. £t incontinent arriv^a la dite barque ou ^laienl 
*^ l^dits trois hommestfpf^r^ssant ^tretrois^iables ay&ns 
** de grandes cornes sur kurs t^tes, et faisoit ce^lui du 
'^ milieu, en venant, un nierveilleux sermon, pass^nent 
** le long "de nos navires avec leur dite barque, sans aucii* 
** nement tourner leur vtt€ sur nous, et allerent ass^ner et 
^' donner en terre avec leur dite barque, et tout introntiti^nt 
^' le dit Donnacona et ises gens prindrent la dite barque^ 
^^ et k dits boimnes, kquelz s'^taaent \^m€ choir au fend 
^^ d'icelie, comme gens morts, et porterent le tout ensem- 
'' ble dans te bois, qui 4VdSx distant dedits navires d*fm jet 
*^ depierre, et ne d^meura une seule personne que tons ne 
*' se retirassent dedans }e dit bois« £t eux ^tans retire)? 
^ cokmnenceretit utie predication et pr^cheinent ^ne nou^ 
'^^ oy<ms de n&s naivire»y qui dura environs demie beui*e.— ^ 
** Api^te ta quelle sonirent l^dits Taiguragniet Dom&gaya 
^^ du dit boi^, n^rchans vei% nous ayans les mains joiittes 
** leuFs diappeaux sous leurs coudes, faisans une grande 
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^^ admiration. £t commeopa le dit Taiguragni h dire et 
^' prof(6rer par trois fois, JiSsus, J^sus, J^sus, levant* les 
^^ yeux vers le cieK Puis Domagaya conomen^a k dire, 
^^ J^sus Maria, Jacques Quartier regardant le qiel comme 
^^ l-autre* £t lejcapitaine voyant leurs mines et c^r^mo- 
^^ nies leur commeP9a a demander qu'il y avait, et que 
^^ c*^tait qui ^tait survenu de nouveau ; l^quels r^pondi- 
^^ reqt qu'il y avait de piteuses pouvelles^ en disant^ Nenni 
^^ est il bon, c'est-a-dire, qu'eljes ne $ont pas bonnes.) — 
^^ Et le capitaine leur demanda derecbefque c'etait* £t ils 
^^ lui dirent que leur Dieu, nomm^ Cudouagni avait parl^ 
f^ k Hqcbel^^ga, et que les trois hommes devant dits ^taient 
^^ venus de par lui leur annoncer les nouvelles, et qu'il y 
^^ avait tant de glaces^ et de neges, qu'ilz mourraient tous. 
^^ Desquelles paroles nous primmes tons k rire, et leur dire 
^' que Cudouagni n'^tait qu'un sot, et qu'il ne savait ce 
^' quMl di^ait, et qu'ils le dissent a ses niessagers, et que 
^' Jdsus les garderait bien de froid s'Us lui vonlaient croire. 
^^ £t lors ledit Taiguragni et son compagnon demaqd^rent 
^^ an dit capitaine s'il avait parle k J^sus. £t il repondit 
^^ qu^ ses Pr^tres y avaient parl0, et qu*il ferait I)eap temps. 
^^ Dequoi remercierent fort )e dit capitaine, et s'en retour* 
^^ pereot dedans le bois dire les nouvelles aux autres, les 
'^ quels k Tinstant 3ortirent dudit b<HS feignans ^tre joyeux 
^^ desdites paroles. Et ppur montrer qu-ils en ^taieni joy- 
^^ eu^^ tQiit incontinent qu'ilz furent devant le$ navires, 
^^ commenc^rent d'nne commune voix k faire trois cris et 
^^ hurlemep9i qui est leur signe de joye> et se prindrent k 
ff danser et chanter cpmme avaient de coutume* Mais par 
^^ resolution l^dits Taiguragni et Domagaya dirent au dit 
-' capitainci que le dit Donnacona ne voulait point que nul 
If ^*e\xx t^Uat ^ Ifochels^ga av?c lui ^'il n§ bailloit plege qui 
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^^ demeur&t a terre avec Ie dit DoilQ^cona. A quoi leur 
^^ r^pondit Ie capitaine que s'ils n'etaient d^liberez y alter 
<^ de boo courage, qu'ilz denieurassent^ et que pour euz ae 
^* lairroient mettre peine k y aller/' 

Ces sauvages disant que la riviere au-dessus de Quebec 
6tait dangereuse^ out dit vrai* La prediction faite k Cartier 
que la quantity de glaces et de neige les ferait tous p^riry 
eut Men dtdaccompliesi Oomagaya n^eut indiqn^ k Cartier 
Tarbre qui devait rendre la sant^ k son Equipage. S^ils 
n'ont pas parl^ de maladie, c'est saqs doute qu'ils n'avait 
point d'expression pour cela^ mais Domagaya en con- 
uaissait Ie remade. Comment ces sauvages ^taient-ils si 
bien instruits sur les dangers que couraient les Fran9ais en 
hivernant en Canada plus hj^ut que Quebec ? Je presume 
que c'^tait par Texp^rience^ je conjecture qu'ils I'avaient 
9cqi|ise par 1^ connaissance du sort de V^razani. Les 
sauvages par leurs mains jointes^ par ces mots que larivih*e 
ne valait rien et par ce nenni e$t il hon^ d^montraient k 
Cartier qu'ils Ie suppliaient de ne pas partir> et leur repu- 
gnance k remonter Ie fleuve avec iui> quoiqu*ils eusseot d^ji 
affronte la mer sur ses vaisseaux^ prouvent la parfaite con<- 
naisfif^uQe quHls avaient du danger. LMnvitation qu'ils 
faisaiefit k Cartier de rester chez eux ne peut.fitre attribute 
^ la crainte qu'ils ne se joignit k leurs ennemis^ puisqu'il 
laissait ses deux plus grands vaisseau^ a Ste. Croix^ et quMl 
ue parait pas qu'ils fussent en guerre avec Hochelaga. £q 
outre Stadacon^ etait un lieu cultivd et au^: envirpns duquel 
pn faisait la p^cbe et la chasse, qui offraient aux Fran$ai8 
des ressQurces qu'ils ne pouvaient peut-£tre pa3 trpuver plus 
faaut. Je crpis que leur conseil etait anaical^ comme leur 
conduite 9Ub^uente Ie d^montra^en indiquant I9 remade 
centre I0 ^corbpt^ et ep fourpiss^taux Franyais des viyre^^ 
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V^o^fts la paBtomimie. Cette berg« i»u eatii»t q«i Am^pie 
Mr lie rivUge re^r^sente ub iia«i6«g«« Ces trols hdt»meii ^i 
€trangement v6tus signiiieiit des ^tuangers^ La^onteuT 
ttoir^ ind^pie la nUit ou la tnort. Its paissent de«iratit les 
vaUseauic eaas les regarder, ceei itidiqtie K^^^ih ^e -ddHnHis^ 
talent^ im ne voyaient rieii. Cetal du tniiieu ^qui parle 
indiqiae le chef du vaisseau. Ces tt^s feomittes tonbeiit 
eomtne imovts dans le oanot^ ceoi eemble iBdrquer que ioes 
^trangfers mouraretit* h'en]hY4fmeftkt de ces pri^te^lfdos 
morls ^As le eaaot^ indique que tes sauvag^es aviitel^ 
tecueilti ces Strangers apr^s leuf mort et s'^taieut cmpaiil 
da vai8(seau) doiit nul vestige tie re^a. Ces sauvages ^taietit 
ooftt^tieus que les f*rati9ai8 «ofirrai^efit tous^ sMIs hi¥er« 
tialent plus hautque Quebec, et faute de pouvoir s'exprimer 
assez blen par la pai^ole^ ils eiireiit reicouns k ce langag^ 
d^acl^dH. 

Oh le vaisseau de Verazani fiit-il nouffage ? D'apr^s 
t<mt c^ quie nous avons dit ci-tlessus^ et d'api^s cette 
iradMcm qui rappoi'te un nau A'dge snr la roche de Jacques 
Caili^r^ je conjecture que ce fut i^ oA Veraaiani fit naufrage 
Mais y perit^il ? On peut croire qu'ufi au^si habile mariii 
put y t^parer son vaidseau^ et<{ti'^suit^ il^urapu r^onoiiter 
plus haut jusqu*li Champlain bit il aut^ sti^i le m^me sort 
qui uiena^alt €artier. 

Hevenons k notre c^a^non. D%pr^ toutes les infortnations 
l|H^ j1» pu r^ueillii'^ il pamft qite ce ii*est qu^ dans 
l*Am€l*iqiie Espag^ole qUe Viin ^encbtitre des catiotis de 
%ron%e '4e cetle esp^ee. Un offider Anglais ^dilli Mr« 
drassetir «ti at^oir vu de seiiaft^Iables k fiuenos Ayrel; qui 
Clakittt liors d'usage de{)liis ti»6s lon^tetia|)6^ et doiiit les 
lusurg^^e cetie ville ^ ^servaiem ^^iiute d'totred pieces. ~ 
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Urr capitaine Ae vaisseau a dit k Mr* Chasseur en avoir vu 
aussi dans I'lle de Cuba. Verazani ^tait alars au service 
de Franjois I : Et ce fut le 24 F^vrier 1525 que ce Roi fut 
feit prisonnier k Pavie par les armies de Tempereur Charles 
Quint^ avec qui il ^tait en guerre. Ceci explique pourquoi 
)e Gouvernement Fnin9ai9 oublia rinfortun^ Verazani qui 
p^rit cette ann^^ ou dan^ le cours de rhiver suivant, 

Ce fut probablement dans une de ses courses contra les 
Espagnol&de TAm^rique^ que Verazani s*empar(i de cette 
piece sur un des vaisseaux de Charles Quint. 

L'histoire de notre pays ne mentionne aucun naufrage 
dans des temps si reculds^ d*ou je conclus que ce canon est 
i la fois et le t^moin de& yictoires de Verazfioi 9ur les 
Espagnols de FAm^rique^ et du lieu de sa fin t;ragiqu^« 

Cette S^onde partie de ma disseriartlon n'^t qn'UA? 
conjecture qtte je docine fifin d'exciter les savaw h r^f#n4re 
leurs lumieres sur un 9V^t qui ifit^reia^e VhisifArfi 4^ 
ce pays. 



Extracts respecHng this Paper md ike Cantn. 

Chambered pieces for throwing stones called ^^ Canon, PernenT (vuYgarfy 
Pattereras,) port pieces, stock fbwlers, sitDg pieces^ portingale bases^ 
mnrtherem, weie about thb time (IJSai) much used iit small ports anflopa 
ship board. Grosses Milit4^y Antiquities, toU I. jp. lbS4* 

In the page abore cited, there is a plate of ti>e '* Canon Periiers/' vhk^ 
is an ei:att representation of the piece of ordUfmcemen^ned latbis j^per» 
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Remarks on the Country lying between the 
Rivers St. Maurice and Saguenay, on 
the North Shore of the St. Lawrence^ by 
Lieut. Ingall, \6th Regt. 



It was not until a very recent period that the extensive 
tract of country comprised between the River St. Lawrence 
and the mountain ridge forming the land's height^ towards 
the north and north-west, became at all known, either 
with respect to its natural history, or its capabilities for 
settlement ; nor have the public at large, to the present 
day, been made acquainted with the results of the various 
examinations of this portion of the lower province. 

Many of the surveyors who have been employed, were 
engaged by private individuals; and the reports of those 
sent out by the government, were of necessity confined to 
Che circulation of a few copies for the information of the 
Legiskiture; and, with the exception of that excellent 
paper on the ^^ Geognosy of the Saguenay Country,'* by 
Lieut. Baddeley, published in this society's first volume, 
I know of no other authentic account of the country in 
question. 

I have already had the honor of laying before the society 
my observations on the country contained between the 
rivers St. Maurice and Aux Lievres, as far as the junction 
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of that river with the Ottawa. I shall therefore confine 
myself in this paper to that interesting portion contained 
between the St. Maurice and Saguenay« 

Haying in my possession several private journals of 
surveys, as well as the maps and reports of the few public 
expeditions which have traversed this section of the country, 
I hasten to lay before the society my gleanings from the 
works above alluded to^ trusting the few observations I 
have made may be the means of eliciting still further infor- 
marion on a subject that must be of the deepest interest to 
every well wisher of Lower Canada. 

The accompanying map I compiled from plans of actual 
surveys, as well as various Indian documents, and I trust 
it will be found sufficient to answer the purposes of this 
paper. 

Tradition states that as long since as the time of the 
Jesuits, the country between lake St. John and Quebec 
contained foot-paths frequently used by the early French 
settlers, but if this be correct, the minds of these men were 
80 intent on the fur trade, then in its prime, that they 
cared or knew little about the agricultural resources of the 
country through which they travelled. Geological science 
at that period was so far behind the present day, that little 
on that head could be hoped for from the few Europeans 
then thinly scattered along the shores of this noble river. 

At length the attention of the Provincial Government 
was called to this important subject, by the circumstance of 
the amazing influx of intelligent, enterprising emigrant?^ 
who annually arrived at Quebec, and almost invariably 
bent their steps either to the United States or the upper 
province. 

Fully aware of the mperior healthiaefs of the Lower 
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province over the generality of the euttivBtaiile lands io 
Upper Canada, the Legislature determliied upoa aficeHahi-^ 
, ing whether a sufiicient quantity of land fit for fomting 
settlements^ and of a quality equal to that in the upper 
pi*ovince, did not exist in rear of the old French seignforial 
grants, and extending from their line, to the foot of the 
mountains; and also, whether there was not a level tract 
of cultivatable land within that range of mountains. 

Accordingly several sums of money were placed at thd 
disposal of His Excellency the GoverncH* in Chief, who 
nominated Commissioners for carrying the wishes of the 
House of Assembly on this subject, into effect. 

In the years 1898 and 1829 expeditions were fitted out to 
exploi-e — first in 1828, the country comprised between the 
rivers St. Maurice and Saguenay; and in 1829 to ascend 
the St. Maurice to its supposed smirce and examine the 
large tract of country lying between it and the Aux li^vres 
descending that river into the Ottawa. 

Besides these two expeditions others were fitted out on a 
smaller scale to explore the country lying between the St« 
Lawrence and the line marked out to be pursued by the 
two principal parties^ Having, as above stated, laid my 
remarks b^re tlie society, on the Montreal district*^! 
shall proceed with a description of the district of Quebec. * 

The lands situated within the seigniories lying on the 
shores of the St. Lawrende, from the river St. Maurice to 
the city of Quebec are alluvial deposits of good soil, similar 
to that existing on the shores of the Ottawa and in the 
neighborhood of Montreal : — with the exception of that 
great sand formation «t the mouth-of the Su Maurice. This 
silecious sand deposit extends a few leagues to the nmth-east 
imd spreads a few miles into the interior, when the Ismd is 
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again observed to improve aatil it meets the rnlgie of l&gh 
hilk ranDtng from near the Gnmd Pille mpidfi tow&rcb the 
riirer Batiscan. 

A great profsortion of i;ood land bas beeo dtsoorered t0 
exist in ti»e vaLle js of the Batiscan and St. AoUe fsxten^ng 
as £ir as tlie rivo* Jaeqales Cartier^ capable of stipporiiog a 
large p<^ulation. This tract contains but few swamps 
and is well watered witti numerous lakes and rivers.^*** 
These rivers, after kaviog their nattre iBouutain heights^ 
ettcrease in size and flow through a country well covered 
wkh hant-wood ; tot the land in the immediate neighbor-* 
faood of the iiills is encumbered with the bowlder^^stones so 
common in most parts id Lower Canada. 

In following the course of these rivers to the lakes from 
which the;r derive their source, a wild and rocky country 
b entered, abonnding in steep precipices and ranges of 
kigh liUls covered with a light sand. The hollows between 
these hills almost invariably contain lakes, fotmed by the 
expansion cf the rivers passing through tbem^ the timb^ 
growing around their sbones, as well as on the sides of the 
hills, coiisiflts of birch, poplar, and baJsam, with occasion'* 
«lly eome pine, and a slight mixture of maple. The 
small rival's ssmI stmams, tributary to the Batiscan and 
Jacques CbVtier, are full of heavy rapids, and these rivers, 
<fbr a •oomsiderable distance iato the interior, have occasiont- 
nlly small strips of what is termed interval land, reaching 
fnom the idiores to the foot of the mountains, but decreasing 
in iqnality and growth of timber as they recede &om the 
valley of the St. Lawreiu^e. Ai'ound many of the lakes not 
far wilMn the mountain ridge a sprinkling of liard-wood, 
such.as young ^eeh, Mack birch, elm^ and black ash, are 
now and then discovei'ed among the young gromth of 
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timber ; but these spots of good land are of such small 
extent, as to be^. at the present day* of little or no vali^. 

It may not be amiss to observe that the Jacques Cartier 
river derives its source from a series of small lakes in the 
immediate vicinity of those which pour their waters into 
the Saguenay and Lake St. John. These lakes are repre^^ 
sented by the Indians (and it is only from them we can at 
present obtain any information . on the subject) as being 
situated among a series of barren mountains^ thinly covered 
with a light sand, bearing birch and poplar; but as these 
mountains are not far from the rich valley of St. John, we 
must be cautious of placing implicit confidence in what 
they say, particularly as their contempt of all agricultural 
pursuits is proverbial. 

On looking at the range of mountains seen from Cape 
Diamond, they are observed to stretch in an irregular 
circle from Cape Tourmente below the Island of Orleans^ 
sweeping round towards the River St. Lawrence, several 
leagues above Quebec. On the south side of the river they 
again make their appearance in a semicircular form, at the 
distance of forty or fifty miles, but gradually approaching 
until they terminate on the shores of the St. Lawrence 
nearly opposite Cape Tourmente, enclosing within their 
vast circumference an alluvial deposit, which may justly 
be classed with the richest soils in America. The land in 
this tract (which. we may term the valley of Quebec) 
is observed to rise gradually from the St. Lawrence to the 
foot of the mountains on either side of the river, and is well 
watered by numerous small rivers. In this paper I mu^ 
strictly confine myself to the North Shore, although the 
south side of the St. Lawrence would be found equally 
interesting to the agriculturist or geologist. 
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. From the middle of this valley rises Cape Diamond^ a 
rocky bill of clay slate^. lying in distinct strata^ the inter- 
iltices filled with calcareous spar, and containing small 
portions of rock crystal^ from whence the Cape takes its 
name. 

It is a favourite opinion that a portion of , the waters of 
the St. Lawrence formerly flowed through the small valley 
pf Cap Rpuge^ and rejoined its parent stream through the 
valley of the River Charles, thus forming an island of what 
now constitutes a cape of the main land. It would require 
BO very great stretch of fancy to call to mind the period 
when the whole, of the valley of Quebec was submerged 
as far as the foot of the circular . range of mountains, 
forming a vast lake, whose waters seem to have retired 
gradually, without leaving behind any of those tremendous 
marks of violence, which appear to have been the result of 
the rushing of the waters from the moimtain heights. 

We may very fairly come to the conclusion that these 
extensive basins retained the waters in a quiescent state for 
many ages subsequent to the first convulsion, gradually 
depositing the carbonate of lime, which was held in solu- 
tion, and which enclosed in the operation, the numerous 
marine animals now found embedded in the limestone 
formation, such as are found in the lime rock of Montmo^ 
renci; — this must have been previous to the last great 
catastrophe, as we find bowlder-stones pf an enormous 
size lying on the surface of the secondery formation. It is 
worth mentioning that many of the lakes in the interior are 
gradually decreasing, but in no instance has any depost, 
but of sand, been the result. 

The rocks, in situ, found in . the section now under 
notice, are grey»wacke, clay-slate, and limestone ; but this 
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pait «f lilt «Ubjeet has been «o ably hMiAed by Mr. 
Baddetey> dtM noUitog more ttecd or eaii be iaid on ibat 
ititere^it^ bfimch of seience. I will merely^ in quktiiig 
this dlgreftsioa^ state that ba«rtder« of constdemblesise ta^ 
found scattered over the summit of the cape ; these stones 
are of «ienite^ sieniiio gni«sSj and a b€««itifut black skntte, 
{hornblende in excess) containing mteule crystals of man^ 
ganesian garnet. Not any of these nocks atte £mnd^ in sitn^ 
nearer than the raaigt of Moonlatna sitnated to the north 
of Qaebec. 

Tfa« aoil in the immediate neighborhood of the eape> 
fortms a thin layer over ttie isarfwpe of the rock 5 in tbt 
i^leys is imarshey and cold> improving aa the land risea 
(awards the foot of the nMMintainS) and again felling ofl^ 
%intil it becomes more or less sandy and encumbered with 
rocks. 

The monntains which recede /ar back in the rMr of 
Lorette, an Indian village to the north-west of Qnebec^ 
contain a continuation of good land as far «s ihe fefics of 
the riTer Jacques Cartier, In the town^ip of Stonehami a»4 
extending into part of Tewk^bury. This rieh country is 
generally known by 4he name of " Val Oartier." 

As the township of Stoneham is ascended towards the 
Ttver iSt. Amies, in a W. N. W. d^iiieetion, it becomes more 
yily, mid Ihe soil 'consists of light safid much covered w4th 
f^nes. In this direction spots of land are oocasioadUty 
'iseen ott the shores of the small iatees and streams^ which 
might be^mltivated ; but they occur detached and of emafl 

cedent. 

A singular rock existing in this part of the country was 
described to me by my friend Mr. A<dams, an aocnraite ob- 
server of the bettHties of natum .He described it asoxhifoiting 
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a froikt of ctefur raek^ o^ont Bixtjp 4>r si^veaty ifoet iti wldtti^ 
gViU^rmg in tfeke 9iin w'nh a farUK»nt wbil^>eM wfakb 
rivalled the purity of erystnlUfie sniirble, and conspicuous, 
towering 9bo¥a tb^ a^iicent bills for a eoostdtirable dist 
t»nce< On approacbiug its base^ Mr. Adaiua diswvered it 
to consist of pure wfait^ quartz wA felspar^ tbe latter some** 
what iu a »(a(€! of decowpoeitiou ; it bad all the appearance 
of bavin^ formerly been tbe bed of a oa^cadc^^ in wbieb 
case the Haters^ mU9t hara foUen from a beigbt of at least 
five bundred feet into tlie valley beiow, where are now 
siluaied three l»k^, St. Tboma^ St. VisQent, wid 
WilUam. Indeed the sb<»'es of many of the numerous 
lakes and rivers in this part of the country^ are eowpoeed 
of rocky precipices <Mr bluff head^lands^ giving to the 
scenery a degree of wUdne^ peculiarly characteristic of 
the mountain regions of Canada. Nor are .these Stupendous 
precipices confined to the shoves of lakes and rivers } they 
are fimnd exititing in various situations where water does 
not occur in the dreary tract ex^tendii^^ to the heigbt 
of land. 

Near the last f^reat fork of the Jacques Cartier river> the 
country consists of a chain of almo^ inaooessabte mountains 
extending to the north-west and sweeping round uiHil they 
join that broken chain of conical shaped hills lying to the 
northward of Quebec ; and through whose passes^ tradition 
says, a road to lake St. John, formerly eicisted* 

It ia generally observed ti^at the south*rea«t sides of tlie 
lakes and rivers situated in the higher paifte oi^tOfU^lmUh 
are of superior quality of soil and \e&n elevated cbaftater 
than on the north-west. The country comprised beturew 
Uke St Thomas and the last bruch of tb^ St» Ann^ river^ 
is generally mountainous^ and the soil saBdy^ but on the 
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sides of the hills, hafd-wood is occasionsilly discovered^ 
interspersed among other timber. To the westward of 
this tract the hills become ' more rocky and barren. This 
chain of hills are not less than eighteen hundred or two 
thousand fi^t above the level of the St. Lawi^nce, at 
Quebec^ and not distant more than forty or fifty miles from 
that city. To the south-east of this range of ndountaios near 
the small river Ki^a,los,ko,to^so^ an extensive valley occurs, 
but the soil is poor and the timber small. The sides of the 
hills bounding this valley are full of dangerous chasms 
rendei'ing their ascent difficult, even to the Indian hunters. 

Between lakes William and the township of Tewksbury, 
if we except about a mile of swamp, the land is tolerably 
good ^and level, but much covered with bowlders: this 
tract may be considered as a continuation of the upper parts 
of " Val Cartier." 

The north-east branch of the Jacques Cartier is the 
boundary of the moderately good land towards the north* 
east. Several mountains of a conical shape having the 
appearance of extinct volcanoes are seen in this part of the 
country, but I am not aware of lava or any vitrified rock 
having been noticed — when the country becomes more 
traversed, doubtless important geological discoveries on this 
subject will be made. 

The character of the land in the township of Stoneham, 
may generally be applied tOxTewksbury, as far as the point 
where that township is clipped in by' the range of hills 
which form a part of the great mountain chain. 

I shall now proceed to a description of the small portion 
of the country that has hitherto been explored lying 
between Cape Tourmente and the river Saguenay as fiir 
back as lake St. John. Our knowledge of this section is 
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very circumscTii)ed'^but it is to be hoped the necessity 
will be seen, of acquiring an accurate knowledge of ev&rf 
league of this extraordinary part of the district. 

The coast from Cape Tourmente to St. Paulas Bay^ 
exhibits a series of high capes and head-lands, gradually 
diminishing toivards St. Paul's Bay, wlitch 4s encompassed 
%y geatJe hills. The land is considered, £or some distanoe 
back, as tolerably good, and in rear of the Petite Riviere, s 
4|«iant]ty of good land Ss found extending round the valley 
-of St. Urbaia. in the interior, to the rear of St. Aatoiae, 
Jkfter giradually ascending for a few leagues from the 
seigniorial line, and thence descending from the summit of 
the range of hills for a league, a level tract of land is fallen 
in vrith, extending fov about six miles in every direction % 
beyond this valley, towards tlie south-west, tlie country » 
known only to the Indians, who represent it as mouu/^ 
tainous and covered with a light sand, bearing spruce and 
lurch, and much encumbered with rocks. Towards the 
west, mountain is seen to succeed mountain, as far as the 
eye can distinguish from the moat elevated spot. Greait 
fires appear to have occurred at a recent peiiod in tl^is 
part of the country. 

The range of hiUs between the Ebpulements and Malbay 
are extremely steep, but more in &e interior extensive 
level tracts are found, consisting of a black vegetable mould 
overlying sand. The country dividing the St. Anne's froqi 
Jthe Cui,gat,chou,an river, is described as being a series of 
bariien rocky htlis and swampy valleys full of lakes. 

In the immediate vicinity of the upper pai^ of MaUbi^ 
aiver, ^ range of ateep and rugged .hills .occui;, totally unfit 
for cfikivation^ extending far to die west and noi^^ w«isl> 
kuA in itibe neighborhood of the Malbay lakes some extensivie 
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tracts of level land are found. In a north direction towards 
the little Saguenay river^ and about ten miles in rear of the 
seigniorial liue^ an extensive piece of burnt land is met 
with bearing a young growth of birch, balsam and spruce ; 
but around Lac Noir some high rocky land occurs, 
'and the country in a south-east direction towards the St. 
Lawrence becomes mountainous. The rocks in this part 
of the country are sienites. 

Although an opinion very generally prevails, borne out 
by tradition, that an active Volcano is somewhere in exis- 
tence among these mountains, still it wants the confirmation 
of occular proof — for not one of the Indians who traverse 
these dreary regions in pursuit of game, have ever seen the 
slightest appearance of fire issuing from the earth ; nor 
have I ever heard of any scorex or other vitrified rock 
having been discovered in the country now linder obser- 
vation. Without doubt the coast between Cape Tourmente 
and Malbay. is frequently troubled with shocks of earth- 
quake, but whether these shocks are occasioned by the 
workings of some neighboring volcano is a matter of mere 
speculation. Nor does the appearance of the land bear 
evidence of there havaig ever existed a volcano to the south 
of the river Saguenay, or from the well known fertility of 
decomposed lava, we should find a very diflferent kind of 
)Sbil from that hitherto discovered. If a volcano is ^t the 
present period in a state of active operation, I should be 
'.much more inclined to suppose it seated among the 
unexplored mountains of the Labrador, to the north-east 
of the Saguenr.y, or the gulph of St. Lawrence. 

To the north of the river Noir as far as the river Saguenay 
,the country is hilly, terminating in the stupendous preci- 
pices which form the coasts of the latter river. Thfe 
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Tallies between tliese hills are of the poorest description of 
soil^ and encumbered. with the debris of the adjacent hills. 
The land around Bai des Roches is likewise hilly^ but 
decreases in height in the neighborhood of the river aux 
Qanard, where some good soil is found; a flat tract also 
exists behind L'Anse St. Etienne, surrounded by high hills^ 
the soil a mixture of clay and sand^ consequently of 
agricultural value. Another level is found, exteading in a 
Eigzag form between the mountains, from near the 
mouth of the river Aux Foin cowards the little Saguenay^ the 
soil good but much encumbered with stones. Several other 
level spots are found between the river St. John and the little 
Saguenay, but near the junction of these rivers with the 
Saguenay a steep ridge of mountain land occurs. The 
timber in all this portion of the country is generally of a 
bad descripjtion. 

• The country from Ha-ha Bay into the interior towards 
the west and south-west consists of moderately sized hills 
which encrease in height and abruptness towards the south- 
west. The soil in the valleys for a short distance consists 
of a greyish colored stiff clay ultimately giving place to 
sandy land ; but from Ha-ha Bay to Chicoutimi is good 
Cliltivatable land, which has been traced some miles 
towards the south-west^ though its actual extent is at 
present unknown. The soil is a good mixture of clay and 
sand blended with carbonate of lime; and limestone is 
found in the ueighborhood. For several leagues from lake 
St. John, to the west and south-west, the soil is capable of 
cultivation and fit for immediate settlement. At the old 
Jesuit establishment on this lake about three hundred acres 
appears to have been, formerly, in cultivation, but at 
present it is running wild. The soil between the rivers 
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If etabetsbxian dndOnigatsbouan is dekmhtd as pttiticitlitrfy 
good. After ascending the AssuopmottSsoiR for abMit 
tbihy miles, the land again becomes barren and nbouti- 
taioous, and between that river and the Mitftiss^ini a oon^ 
tiderabte tract of poor sandy land is met with. Following^ 
the course of the Mistissim, good land is discovered for 
about forty miles ; when a range of high and barren mous^ 
tains again occur, abounding in lakes and rivers* On the 
immediate shores of the lake between the Mistissitii mlcl 
river Coucouatin, the land is low and swampy. The land 
around lake Onigatshouan is hilly and covered with a lighl 
iand; the timber a dwarf growth of spruce, poplar, and birch; 
and this character of country continues without intermisrion 
as far as the shores of the St. Maurice, and should a level 
spot of interval land be discovered on the shores of the 
numerous lakes and rivers which water this part of lh0 
district, it will invariably be fouiid to consist of a light i^aud 
covered with bowlder roqks. 

In reviewing the foregoing statement it appears tbM 
there does exist a large portion of very valuable cultivatable 
land fit (or immediate settlemedt, amounting to sever^ 
million acres, particularly around lake St. John. ThiA 
Iract possesses the advantage of a remarkably healthy 
climate ; resembling, by all accounts, that enjoyed by th^ 
inhabitants of Montreal. 

That mineralogical treasures will at some future period 
be discovered in Lower Canada can scarcely be doubted^ 
from the many indications of metallic veins (particularly 
common iron ore and carburet of iron, commonly called 
black lead,) which have been found in the neighborhood 
of St. Paul's Bay, and also in the back townships to tba 
north-east of the Ottawa, in the Montreal district. 
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hBigpfrdtnm^thBye paid great atlefeicioii ta the acceliMe 
ef the Sagnenajr coiiDlry lately laid bef<M^ thein^ it is ta te 
hoped that ere long we diall have the satisfiietion of^udmg. 
the couutry around lake St. Jdaii yielding siibaisteiieeLto 
a hardy aiid industrious race of peasantry, Bitt previoaa 
to the formation of settlement in these remote partly it 
aptpears absolutely necessary that the targe tract of couutrjfi 
lying hetween Quebec and the already explored ttheoreii oC 
lake St. Johtty should be sdentifieally examined, not only 
that its actual resources should be known> but also for the 
purpose of ascertaining the practicability of opening d 
rood across the country, so that in the event of townships 
bemg laid out on the upper parts of the Saguenay^ and 
Western shore ^[lake St. John, the settlers may ham 
access to a market without encountering the loBg aod 
dangerous navigation of the rivers Saguenay and St. 
Lawrence. The actual distance, drawing a line nearly north 
from Quebec to lake St. John is not more than one hundred 
and twenty miles ; whereas the route by water would be 
nearly two hundred and fifty miles, and this latter cour*, 
from the nature of these rivers, would be closed during the 
winter months, the precise season when the settler could 
best spare time from his farm, and when he could convey 
his produce to market by means of sleighs with the greatest 
possible facility. 

Doubtless many interval spots of tolerably fair land 
would be found on the shores of the lakes and rivers 
bordering such a road, which would be speedily settled 
from the circumstance of their being situated on a great 
tbonoughfare* 

It must also be borne in mind that the foil extent of 
good land on the Chicoutimi has not been fully ascertained. 
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mad it may, 4ipon ajcloser^^irailiinatloD, 4)6 found 4o -extend 
between itbe ridges of mountains in a southerly direotion 
Wich nearer to Quebec than is at {)resent imagined, 
i At«U events it -won Id :be attended with highly beneficial 
lesuks^l^ere a party sent overland from Quebec, to explore 
more ■ closely the intervening country. Certainly -great 
difficulties would be found in providing a sufficient supply 
(tf provisions, but by sending two parties of trusty indians^ 
l}ie one from Ghicoutimi and the other &om Lorette, 
dep6ts might be formed on the shores of some well known 
lakes, .sufficient, to supply t\\e wants of an. exploring p^rty, 
Mfere no. other object attained by sending out such a party^ 
the^a^ditiooal geographical ]knowledge whicli would be the 
pesult, -would amply compensate for all the labor and 
expeoi^^mployed on the occasion. 



A few Notes upon the Dark Days of 
Canada, by the Honorable Chief Justice 
f^BWi&LLy President of the Society. 



Among the atmospherical phenomena of Canada, the 
dark days of October, 1785, and of July, 1814, appear 
worthy of notice. They were remarkable for their pecu- 
liarity of character, and for the circumstances by which 
they were accompanied ; and as an attempt to explain the 
cause of the remarkable obscurity by which they were 
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more ()articiilarly distinguished has never, to fny kiKitr<' 
ledge, been made, I propose in the present paper to offiff 
to the society such accounts of these phenomena as I have 
been able to collect, with a few observations, which I hop# 
^ill not be thought unworthy of their attention. 

The first dark day of which we have any detailed aecdun^ 
was Sunday, the 16th of October, 1785. On the ninCh irf 
thai month, a short period of obscurity occurred at Quebee^ 
about four in the afternoon, and during its conttnuatiet 
the sky in the north-east quarter below the city, extiibit»Nl 
aluminous appearance upon the line of the horizon^ of a 
yellow tinge. On the fifteenth,, about three o'clock in th^ 
afternoon, there was a I'epetition of the same luminoitft 
appearance in the horizon, in the same quarter, th« nardi<- 
east, accompanied by a second period of obscurity, some- 
what longer in* duration than the first. Both of tliese 
periods were accbmpanied by violent gusts ef wind, by 
thunder, Irghtning, and rain.* 

The Morning of Sliuday, the 16th of October, 178&, Was 
perfectly calm, and there was a thick fog, but the fog Wflb 
nothing more than what is often keen at that season of th^ 
year ; towards hine o'clock, a light air from the north^eaivt 
sprung up, which increased rapidly. The' fog, by teh 
o'clock, waB entirely dissipated i black clouds vfite tfabn 
seen rapidly advancing from the horth-^eadt, and by half 
hfterten, itw^ssodark, that printing of the most luual 
tyi^e dould not be read; this lasted for upwards of tell 
minutes, dud was succeeded by a violent gust of wind, liritti 
tdin^ thunder, and lightning, after which the weather 
became brighter, until twelve o'clock, w^hen a second 

• Qu^lwc Owette, 20th October, 1T8«. 
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perM of 00 muefa obscurity took place^ that lights became 
fieeeasary, aod were iised in ali the churches. This period 
m9B rather hmger in its duratiofi, than the first ; a third 
l^iod cf obscarily caone on at two o'clock, a fourth about 
three^ and a fifth at half past four o'clock, during which 
the intenaity of the darkness was very greats and is described 
lif those who witnessed it, to have been that of perfeet 
^dojflit. Daring the whole of these periods^ and of the 
interral between them, vast masses of clonds, of a yellow 
ftp^arance^ which was very remarkable^ were driven with 
f^reat rapidity from the siorth-^east toward the soulh-weet 
bf die wind; there was much L'ghtning, tibtunder, Mud 
smin. The periods of total darkness were about ten mfamtes 
eaeb, axul although the intervals were not so dark^ they 
.j^nled but little Jigbt. 

The Barometer was atatioaary the whole (time at 29 69 
«ttid the Thermometer, which stood in the morning at 52^ 
fell two or three degrees in the course of the day** 

The water viiiidi fell from the clouds was extremely 
.likick; and the next day, upon the surface of what wqs 
:fi>und in deferent vessels, a yellow powder was floating, 
^wfaicfa, upon examrnatiodQ^ proved to be sulphur | n deposit 
nxf a black substance in powder, was also found in the bottom 
'of all these vessels, but I am not aware that it was s«W 
jBltted to any test whatevenf 

Pbenooiena similar to those which have been descitbed, 
iMok place at Montreal, on the same sixteenthday of October, 
kut the darkness did not there eommeaee .until ^bout tmo 
in Ifae aftetnoon.; the clouds were of the ssme remarkabfe 



* Meteorological Journal of the late Rev. Dr. Sparke. 

t Quebec GhiMtte, SOtta October, ITSS^-HUidVr.'Sparke'f Journal. 
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^fellow titige^ aad were aecompaitied hy goats of wind^ 
Ibunder, liglMiug^ and raiti) there was a period of 
obscurity at half past two o'clock, |i second at a quarter 
I^ast tbree^ and a third at five^ and during all of tbett Ifs6 
daricaess tvaa so intense^ that to use the expression of one 
who was an eye witness, '^Jamais nuii ne/ut ptus obseur**^ 
A medical gentleman of Montreal perceiving the black 
colour of the raiu^ collected^ upon a strained piece of mus* 
lin, a certain quantity of the black pulverised matter With 
which it was charged^ and by rubbing it between the 
fingers^ and by ignition^ this was found to be strongly 
impregnated with sulphur. It does not, however appear 
that any other experiment was made with it, so that we 
have no further data to determine its qualities, — a circum* 
fitance much to be regretted.* 

I shall now lay before the society some accounts of the 
more recent appearances of the 3d of July, 1814, which 
will be found to be very similar to those which Wet^ 
observed on the 16th of October, )7S&. 

These accounts consist principally In four narratives, 
which I shall give at large. One from the pen of an Officer 
of the Royal Engineei-s, who is supposed to be Capt. Payne, 
describes the appearances at the Bay of Seven Islands, 
above Anticostii on tlie second and third of July. The 
next describes the appearances during the second, at 
Cape Chat^ from observations made by some Officers, who 
were on board the Sir fFilliam Heatkooity Transport, which 
lay die whole of that day at anchor in the River 8t. LaW* 
rence, at that point. The third contains some additional 
obsefvation^ respecting the appearances on the second of 

* Qii«b6<i (HttXtty Srth Oetober, IfSI. 
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July^ made on that day^ in another ship which ako lay oft 
Cape Chat ; and the last narrative describes the appearances- 
olthe third day of July^ upon the Banks of Newfoundland^ 
of w^.^ch I was an eye witness. It is taken ironi a jouilnal 
of a. voj'age to England^ which I made at that period in the 
Phosni^y from Quebec, to England. 

. Before I enter upon these narratives, I beg leave to 
premise that the dai'kness of the 2d of July, 1814^ does not 
appear to have extended much beyond Cape Chat. A 
mixture of ashes, ^nd a black substance in powder, fell in 
partial showers at Kamouraska; and the day was there 
observed tp be dull and gloomy,^ but it was not considered 
to be peculiarly dark, and on this side of Kamouraska it 
does not appesir to have attracted any particular notice ; at 
Quebec also it exhibited nothing extraordinary except 
that yellow tinge upon the clouds^ bordering the line of 
tJhe hprizon in the tiorth-east quarter of the heavens, which, 
has already been mentioned, and is not unfrequently seea 
from the walls of the garrispn.* 

The paiTatiye of Captain Payne, is taken fi'om Tilloch's. 
Philpsiopbical Magazine, and Mr. TiLloch's correspondent 
inakes the following introductory remark upon it :— *> Your. 
'^ philosophical readers will not fail to notice the coin* 
1^ cidence between the plienomena described below, and 
^^ those which were observed at St, Vincent, and other. 
1* Islands in the West Indies, upwards of a year, ago." 
This narrative is entitled : — 

. f^ Remarks onboard ship in the River St. Lawrence, 
^l distant about twenty miles from the Bay of Seve^ 
*^ Island^ alj^pye the Island of Antico^ti, 3d July, 181 4,'* 

f Information froin several persons 
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^' YWierclay morning at sik a. m. the wtotbet^ dai^k and 
'^ cloudy, with a few drops of rain falling ; winds high and 
" variable^ chiefly from the eastward, and through the 
^^ day carrying all sail, the sails however of very little use^ 
** from a very heavy swell of the sea from the \^estward, 
^ which rendered the pit($hing of the ship very greaty and 
^^ nearly endangered the carrying away of the masts and 
^ yards ; towards evening the swell abated ; during the 

day the clouds appeared to be coming with great rapidity 

fwm the northward} horizon and atmosphere thick and 
^^ hazy; at night the darknes excessive, the masts and 

rigging scarcely visible from deck ; about nine p. m. a 
'* sort of dust or ashes commenced failing and continued 
'^ during the night; towards the morning the whole 
** atmosphere appeared red and fiery to a woiiderful degree, 
^ and the moon then at the full not visible, and the 
'^ appearance through the cabin windows and crystal 
*^ lights on the deck singular in the extreme, as if sur- 
" rounded by a mass of fire, the sea sparkling much and 
'^ in a manner not usual in these latitudes. 

^' At half-past seven in the morning, candles lighted in 
^' the cabiU) and the hour by a watch at nine scarcely 
'^ visible, the flame of the candle burning of a bright 
^* bluish white colour, and the fire in the cook*-house the 
^* same, the wind dying away to a dead calm. Towards 
^^ noon to-day, the atmosphere resumed something of its 
^* natural appearance, and the sun visible, but red and 

fiery, as in the winter, season^ as if seen through the 

darkened glass of a quadrant, and by degrees becoming 
" more of a yellow colour. Weather hazy and sultry, a 
*' dead calm, and the sea scarcely agitated. The sea ' 
*^ covered with ashes^ and a bucket of water taken up 
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^^ appeared nearly i^ black as wriling iuk^ from the 
^^ quantity of ashes wbtch had fallen ^ tbey appeared ap if 
'^ tliose of burnt woodj and not of a heavy sandy nature^ 
" a strong sno^H percep^ble in tlie uiv, and a Tiolent b^ad 
'^ ache complained of by many on board. 

*^ Not having a tbermometor on boards the temperature 
^^ could not be observed ; it did notj although close and 
'^ sultry at times^ appear to be remarkable for the seasoiit 
'^ of the year. Numbers of small birds flying about, 
'^ seemingly much disturbed. The darkness at 8 a»m. 
^ to-dayi as great as is usual in London in the month of 
^ Becember at the same hour. From the darkness during 
" the night| the seao^en were obliged to use lanterns with 
*^ caudles on deck to conduct the navigation of the ship. 

^^ Longitude 65 43 west^ and latitude 49 49 norths — 
^ 4^h July; tbist day the ashe^ falling in a small 
^^ quaqtity^ and the darkness last night excessive again^ 
^' so much so that the band could not be observed while 
^ tQuchiog the face $ at half past three f. m. scarcely able 
'^ to see the hour by a watch. The ashes collected on 
'^ deck appeared to be those of burnt woodi but darker 
'^ and more heavy than the ashes from ^ tobaicco pip^^^^- 
^^ That collected from th^ surface of the Sfa^ when dried^ 
'' resembled a cake of shoe bl.t»cking ; several sllips in 
'^ different quarters of the gulf and river St. Lawre^e- 
^' observed the sam^ appearance of darkness^ which appears 
^ to have been pretty general, although QOt to Ihesaine 
^ ^gree. No rea^n can as yet be assigned for tl^is^ 
^^ extraordinary phenomenon^ — it is conjectured by many 
^^ to be the consequence of a volcano^ but the s^hes by no 
" means resembled those thrown up by the volciino on St. 
^ Vincent^ in the West Indies^ some time since*" 
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The niurralive of line Oflkeiis who were on board the Sit 
Wm, Hea^hcott, Traos^t^ stotes that od the 2d July^ 1814, 
there was a heavy feWaimhes and sand, i^hich was succeeded 
by a dense haze, which gtediially increased until eleren 
9^1ock in the day, when it elfeared up, and the sun x^ as 6f a 
blood red colour. At one o'clock U agfain became so dark 
Aftti the soldielrs on board could not see to divide out their 
tuners without lighted candles. This darkness continued 
until night j and during Chfe whole time ashes fell ia 
abundimee and completely covered the deck. The trtos^ 
port was the whole day off Cape Chat, the wind blew 
getitly from the north $hore of the SL Lawrence. The 
fi^ople residing (k>wn the river declared there had not 
teen any appearance of fire in the wobd^*^ 

The third narrative is as follows >^ 

*^ On the second instant (July 1814), being off Cape Chat, 
^ the Sim as^uibed a very bright blood colour, and at half- 
^* past two a total darkness ensued, this continued till 
^ about $un set, when the horizon somewhat cleared, but 
^ at nine o'clock 1$ became so dark that it was impossible 
^ to obterve any dbject, however near, 'WiUiout the help of 
^* lanterns. The ship laid too till two A. m • when th« 
^^ obscurity disappeared. It is difficult to account forthi» 
^^ phenomenon^ as it Was not observed beyond fifteen 
^^ leagues on either side of the ilpot where the ship lay.**^ 
^ Foi duree day previous, some afehes and smoke had beetl 
^^ OfasiM^^d i but on the second ho symptoms of burnt wood 
^^ Were felt. It may be presumed that some volcailie 



* The above was received from the Officers who were on board the Sir 
TVUHma Heathectt, by Lieut Ingall, of the 15th regimeot^ who favoured 
me with a copy. 
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'* eruption has taken place in a north-easterly ^irectioii^ 
^^ which caiised total darkness in a breadth of about'fifteen 
*^ leagues from each side of Cape Chati"* 
The fourth narrative is in these words.-"^' 
July 3d) 1814— 'Sunday .-^A most extraordinary day. In 
the morning dark thick weather^ and fog of ai deep yellow 
colour^ which increased in density and colour until four 
o'clock PiM. at' which hour the cahin'was entirely dark; 
and we dined by candle light; the binnacle also was 
lighted shbrtly after. In the eyening^ at twenty minutes 
after sun set^ there was total darkness, so much so that on the 
deck a man could not see another at three feet distance, this 
continued until the moon arose, when there was some little, 
appearance of light, but very little; it gradually went off 
until it disappeared in the course of the fourth of July .-^ 
The wind during this extraordinary obscurity waswesierfyj 
with' some northings and the Phosnis was in latitude 45'^ 
50", north, and longitude 63'^ 12"^ west. 

The relative positions of the ship in which Captain Payne' 
was embarked, the *Sir William Hedthcott^ with het* 
associate transport/^nd of the Phoenitv, maybe readily seeii' 
upon reference to a map of the gulf of St; Lawrence, and 
from iiQspection it will be perceived that the northerly 
wind which blew on the second of July carried the' 
clouds of ashes, dust, sand, smoke, and vapour across the ' 
River St. Lawrence, in a line from the Bay of Seven Islands^ 
to Cape Chat, and that by the westerly wind which set in^* 
in the night of the second of July, they were carried, proba-" 
biy with more of the same description, across the gulf of 
St. Lawrence and the Island of Newfoundland, to the place 

♦ Quebec Gazette, July 28th, 1814. 
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in which the Phosnix then was, apd on the third of July 
enveloped her in the same obscurity with which Captain 
Payne's ship, the Sir William HeathcoH^ and the other 
transport were enveloped on the preceding day. 

For the phenomena of the dark days of Canada which 
have been thus detailed there appear to be but two causes 
to which they can be attributed — the conflagralion of a 
forest, and voloanic action. 

As to the conflagration of a forest, the facts of which we 
are in possession, do not appear to warrant a belief that 
such can be the cause. It seems impossible to suppose that 
the conflagration of any forest could have produced, a mass 
of smoke so dense and so extensive as to overspread (as it 
did in October, 1785) the surface of a territory exceeding^ 
oertainly three hundred miles in length, and probably two 
hundred miles in breadth,* and producing at its utmost 
k>ngitudinal extremity, and at mid day, the obscurity of 
the darkest night. And as the whole of the cause of this 
obscurity proceeded, apparently, from the Labrador country, 
where forest trees are few in number, stinted in size, and 
spread in small isolated patches over a general surface of 
rock, it is the more improbable* In point of fact, such 
a mass of wood-smoke could not have been collected 



% In Oo^ber, 1785, the oliscnrity extended 90 as to comprehend on 011^ 
i|ide, Fredericton, in the province of New Bransmck, and on the oth^r 
Montreal. A ship Ihe AdamcMt^ belonging to the house of Brook, 
Watson & Co. in which, it is understood, the late Sir John Johnson was a 
passenger, oi| the 16th of October, 1785, was, in the morning, off the 
east end of the Island of Anticosti; there it y^as then clear weather, but to- 
wards die west they saw a heayy black cloud, and by twelve o'clock on the 
same day had sailed into it, and very shortly afterwards found themselves 
enveloped in perfect obscurity. . 
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American oontinetil. The north shore o( the 8t, hswrence 
appears 'also to exhibrt proofs of volcatiic action. Malbate^ 
the EboulenientS; and perba(» the promontory of 
Quebec^ may be cited in support of this assertion, and 
the frequent recurrence of slight shocks of earthqualces in 
the places first enumerated, may be mentioned as facts 
from which a continuance of this rolcanic action may be^ 
inferred. There is, moreover, a good deal of coincidence 
in the facts stated in the preceding narratives of the dark 
days, and those which are stated by Charlevoix, in his 
description of the earthquake in 1663, which is generally 
supposed to have been of voleanic origin. 
** A Tadoussac'*^ (says he) ^^ II pleut de la cendre pendant 
six heures.*' — ^Tom. 1 . p. 967. — ^And in page 366, he adds, 
" Une yow^^^e/*^ qui s*eleva fut prise pour une Fumee, et 
** fit craindre un embrasement universel/' 

1 will only add, that among the Indian tribes on the 
north shore of the St. Lawrence a traditional belief of the 
existence of a volcano in the Labrador countiy is said to 
prevail ; but of the irnth of this assertion, common report is 
the only evidence I can offer ; except, indeed, to those who 
may still be inclined to believe that basalt may ultimately 
be found to he a volcanic and not an aqueous production, 
for by such persons the recent discovery of basaltic columns 
on the coast of Labrador, described in the first volume of 
the transactions of this society,* may be considei-ed to 
afford some further proof of the authenticity of this 
tradition. 



* Page 71 to 73. 
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Tcfpographical Notices of the Country iyif^ 
between the Mouth of the Rideau and 
Penetanguishine, on Lake Huron, bp 
Alexander Sherriff^ Esquire. 



The extent of country aloDg the OtlaHya River, above its 
present settleraente, and stretching from thence lo Lcdce 
Huron, forms perhaps the most impoitant portion of Uppef 
Canada^ yet to be explored with a view to eettlement.— 
Inhabitants on the Ottawa are particularly interested in 
ascertaining the nature of this regioui as the future pro^ 
gre6» of improvement of every Icind, in this part of Canada, 
evidently depends mainly upon it« For some years back it 
)ias been a $ulyect of regi*et that tlie settlements in the 
neighborhood of this fine river, after thinly extetiding 
^loQg the lake of the CAa/^, have nearly come to a stand, 
'fhe chief cause is evidently the initccessibie nature of 
the country bc^yond that lake> from the obstructions iit 
the navigation, and the total want of good roads in the 
direction of the vacant lands ; and another circumstance 
^hich.hafi silently operated in causing a remissness with 
regard to ijemoviug these obstacles, is a general opinion 
(too hastily taken Up from people caring little about the 
extension of population) that the nature of the country on 
the higher parts of the Ottawa is not such as to warrant 
finy iwusual ei^ertion to forward its settlement. 
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It is certainly true that there is a considerable extent 
of barren ground along the Ottawa. The mountain ridge 
which narrowly skirts that river, from the Long Sault 
upwards, occupies a great portion of its northern shores, and 
while these barren heights are almost constantly in the view 
of the traveller, it is also true that there is seldom any where 
much display of fertility immediately along the water, , the 
good tracts being generally lined with strips of drowned or 
stony land. Notwithstanding these appearances, however, 
there continue to be, far above the present settlements, 
very extensive tracts of excellent soil on both sides of the 
river, sufficient, without looking far into the interior, to 
render it a subject of interest, by what means they may be 
laid open for settlement. 

' As to the main body of the country between Lake Huron 
and the Ottawa, its southern extremity from the Simcoe 
waters to the last surveys on the Ottawa, has been traversed 
by two exploring parties, and in this direction a barren 
rocky range of high lands is described to extend nearly 
across the whole. Respecting the lands north of this, it 
has hitherto been very difficult to obtain any distinct intel- 
ligence, as they have been frequented only by a few illiterate 
servants of the traders. But it appearing almost certain, 
from various corroborating reports, that immediately to 
the north of these explored tracts, the country became less 
elevated and more fertile, the journey, of which the follow- 
ing observations are the result, was undertaken in order 
to examine into these important circumstances. 

The nature of the country as far as a journey of this kind 
could ascertain it, though differing materially from what 
report had described, has far exceeded my most sanguine 
expectations. From the unfavourable accounts which 
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travellers have commonly given of the Nipissing route to 
Lake Huron^ we had confined our hopes to finding merely 
a narrow^ low^ and fertile tract to the south of that route. 
— ^This however, is far difierent from the reality. About 
the sources of the Madawaska, near latitude 45' 45'', the 
interior of the country forms a great table land, gradually 
declining towards Lake Nipissing, and consisting almost 
uniformly, as far as I have been able to ascertain, of hard* 
M'ood lands, of more or less fertility. 

Along the south-westerly route of the Nesswabic and 
Muskoka, this description of country extends from within 
thirty miles of the Ottawa to the immediate vicinity of Lake 
Huron, a distance by the usual route of at least one hundred 
and forty miles ; along which, excepting a few miles at the 
height of land, there is almost constantly in view a vigorous 
gi'owth of hard-wood. Towards Lake Nipissing, I was 
assured by various persons well acquainted with that 
neighborhood, that the country continues much of the 
same nature as far as the lake, round its southern and 
eastern extremity, and along the upper parts of the little 
river. 

The Nipissing route is undoubtedly the lowest which 
will be found from the Ottawa to Lake Huron. With 
regard to the country in this direction, the greatest mis- 
conceptions have been prevalent, not only as to the nature 
of the lauds, but as to distances and elevation. Contrary 
to every opinion which I had previously formed, I have 
now hardly a doubt, that on a proper examination, this 
route will be found to combine the greatest facilities for 
effecting a navigation between these waters. But I shall 
now proceed to state in detail the information obtained 
on my journey. 
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The interruption in the pavigation of the Ottawa, imme- 
idiateiy above the entrance of the Bideau Canal, extends 
about five mUes, In which, besides the Chaudi^re &lls. 
there are three short rapids — the Petite Chaudiire> thie 
jRemmo)c« ^nd the Des Chenes, all running over a bed of 
d^rk blue limestone^ and making together^ a descent c^ 
from sixty to- seventy feet. Between these rapids are ^bort 
f paces of navigable water, which it seems practicable to 
connect without meeting with any unusual obstacle* 

It has^ however, been suggested that the hest plan to 
improve this part of the river, would be by connecting t^e 
Chaudi^re lake (which commences above the rapids) with 
the Rideau Canal^ thereby attaining the necessary elevation 
bj means of the first eight locks on that work* In. the view 
pf ^fibixiing a comniunication between the Rideaii line of 
jnavigation and the upper parts of the Ottawa, it is evidently 
the preferable method to form the junction before descend^ 
ing to the foot of the Cbaudi^re rapids \ and there is also 
every reason to believe that this would be much the cheapest 
mode of improvement. I have attentively examined tlie 
ground between the head of the rapids and the reservoir at 
Dow's swamp, about two miles up the canal, from which 
t;he cut would naturally be led ofi*. Throughout the whole 
diT^tance, of about sLx miles, the ground declines gradually, 
^r in small sudden descents towards the Ottawa, witliout 
^ny hollows or cix)ss ridges whatever ; so that a branch 
might be formed from the swamp to tlie Cbaudiere lake, 
requiring little more excavation than tlie necessary deptb^ 
and without much winding. The Rideau Canal, at the 
pwamp, is about fifteen feet above the lake, which would 
allpw of the cut being kept entirely apart fLX>m the rock 
near the rapids ; and this level may be continued ak)ng 
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a ridge of ^ep sdfl to itbe baiik of the lake^ where of 

course a lock would be required, lliis lock, ' and ati 

• ♦ » . > .' * 

exciEiTation of the above descriptiDn^ can hardly be con- 
ceived to require half the' expense of a separate cut near 
the rocky shores of the rietpid^^ with the necessary lockage 
oir saxty or seventy feet. Keeping in view therefore, the 
locks at idle entrance of the Rideau Canal, the improve- 
mentof this formidable hiterruptiod may be considered ^ 
half completed. 

The Chaudi^re take extends about thirty mile^ in rather 
a circuitous course, winding southward towards the uppc^r 
end, and is from one to two miles in breadth. On the 
north shore, the tend is remarkably fine for the first ten 
miles 5 they have been surveyed and partially settled for 
many years, and the remaining lots are fast filling up. — 
Beyond this, the north coast is low, and I believe generally 
poor, excepting some small tracts at the foot of the hills, 
which here approach within four or five miles of the river. 
On the south shore the soil is better, though there is a space 
6f an indifierent quality about the centre of the lake, 
stretching some miles into the country. The whole body 
of land extending southward from this lake to the Perth 
and Richmond townships, has been surveyed, and in course 
of settlement for some years. 

Towards the head of the Chaudiere lake, the lands are 
fertile on both sides, and it is abruptly and finely termi- 
dated by a precipitous range of rocks, down which the 
rtver descends in fifteen distinct falls, averaging about 
twenty-five feet in height, and extending a hiile and a 
half from the Upper to the Lower Canada shore. The 
scenery is singular and beautiful^ and will not fail to attract 
tourists when there is a steam boat on the lake, which some 
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enterprising individuals are proiposk^ to establish ^exi 
summer. Its support is chiefly looked for iu the increasing, 
lumber trade of the river^ the settlements alone being insuf-. 
I^cient to afford an inducement ; but the undertaking itself 
will have a great tendency to increase the population. 

Immediately above the falls is a continued heayy rapid^^, 
amidst numerous islands, for nearly two miles^ tiie whale 
interruption going by the name of the Chats Rapids,; and 
making, it is supposed, a descent of fifty or sixty feet* — ' 
Apparently these rapids form a very serious obstacle to the 
future improvement of the river 3 but I have good hopes 
that on examination they will be found capable of being very 
easily surmounted, by taking advantage of a detaebed 
channel on the south side. , 

The Mississipi river enters the Chats lake a mile or two 
above the rapids, and this channel, popularly called! the 
Mississipi Snlgh, {chenal) leads from the backwater near 
its mouth, to the foot of the rapids ; the supply of water 
being entirely regulated by the level of the lake. Along 
the basin below the falls, the main shore consists of a steep 
bank of compact blue clay, about thirty-five feet higb^ 
which sweeps round (towards the Mississipi Snigh) almost 
on a complete leveL and joins it about half a mile from^ 
the basin. On this channel the remaining ascent, probably 
about fifteen feet, is accomplished in a mile, or so, of little 
detached rapids, and it then presents a run of smooth water 
to the mouth of the Mississipi ; the whole distance from 
the Chaudiere to the Chats lake being about three and a 
half miles. I ascended the river by the common route^ 
through the middle of the rapids, and returned bj the 
Mississipi Snigh, which, when the Ottawa is at a medium 
height, affords the easiest and safest route in descending^ — 
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Tke breadth of the channel Taries from fifty to near one 
Imndred feet. 

The stone of the Ckats rapids, and for thirty or forty 
unites farther uptheriver^ is chiefly a Boft^ white^ coarse*- 
igrained limestoue. It appeat*s to wear fast where exposed 
io the action of the water^ and generally near the rapids 
layis in large disjointed angular masses. It would afford^ 
every where, an excellent material for rough work ; and 
no doubt, solid quarries of the species could be found, fk 
for any pur^se whatever. 

Tlie Lake of tlie ChatSy commencing from the head of 
rapids, is from one to two miles broad, and about sixteen 
i»iles long, nearly in a straight direction north-west by 
west. Besides the Mississipi, two ^considerable rivers flow 
into the Chats lake from the south, — the Madawask% 
passing through the tow<nship of M^Nab, and the Bonne>- 
chere, through that of Horton. These townships have a 
fine bold coast along their whole extent on the Ottawa, on 
which are some good farms of considerable size; their 
interior, however, is yet but thinly peopled, and iscommonly 
reported to contain a great pi*o|>ortion of indifferent land. 
Much, however, of what is now r^ected, as 1 am credibly 
informed, consists of a serviceable clay soil, principally 
covered with the fir species, and winch will be found 
acceptable enough when population increases about the 
river. 

It is a common opinion tbat land without a growth of 
bard-wood is unworthy of occupation j but this idea, though 
it may generally hold good farther south, should beeutirely 
lost sight of in exploring these northern parts of Canada.-^ 
The white j)ine frequently forms tbe main growth on excels 
lent clay soils, with but a small mixture of Iiardwood^ and 

2 t 
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sometimes none whatever The red pine^ also well known 
to be so abundant on the Ottawa^ is by no means so infallible 
a sign of inferior soil as is generally asserted. It certainly 
grows to a considerable size on almost bare rocks, and on 
arid sands, it is seen in places the sole tree for miles. But 
it is on strong clays that the red pine is found in the greatest 
perfection, and here it is usually accompanied with white 
pine or other firs, and frequently a mixture of hard- wood. 

On the north shore of the Chats lake, towards the upper 
end) the lands have a very good appearance, and they are 
described to continue of a fair quality to the farther side of 
the township of Clarendon, situated here, and which is 
better inhabited than the opposite ones of M^Nab and 
Horton. No settlement worth mentioning has been formed 
on the lower part of the lake, on the north side ; and, ia 
fact, the land here, and (as before stated) for some miles 
extending down the Chaudi^re lake, is too poor to admit 
of much population in the present state of the country. 

The scenery of the Chats lake is very pleasant, being 
diversified with a number of small islands, and from its 
straight form, nearly the whole extent is seen at one view. 
'At the head, the lumberers have placed a permanent boom, 
extending across diagonally about three quarters of a uiile^ 
and secured midway by two anchors. It is a strong com- 
plete piece of work, consisting of long pieces of the largest 
pine, the ends of which are placed between a double set of 
other pieces somewhat shorter, and the whole jointed 
together with huge pins, in such a manner that the boom 
is flexible vertically, but immoveable sideways. There is 
not an ounce of iron in the whole structure, and yet it has 
withstood wind, ice, and flood for two years 5 nor is there 
any apprehension of its giving way. The situation is 
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peculiarly well adapted for it, there being a small island 
near the north shore^ to which the boom is attached, and 
betvE^en this and the main, there is a good channel for' 
boats in the driest season, which is sufficiently out o£ the 
current not to admit of the timber escaping. Formerly 
the raftsmen were under the necessity of putting their 
timber together several times between this place and the 
Grand Calumet rapid, about fourteen miles above ; but it 
is now allowed to drift along that space, the only trouble 
being to push it out from the eddies and shores* Beyond 
tlie Grand Calumet, rafts may be floated for eighty miles 
without breaking up, so that this simple improvement of 
the boom has proved a most essential benefit to the whole 
trade. 

There are several situations M^here booms of a durable 
mature would greatly assist the labours of the raftsmen; 
and in other places, in the smaller rivers particularly, 
a few pounds might be most beneficially expended in 
removing projecting rocks, against which the timber is apt 
to lodge, and so bar the passage for all that is behind, 
sometimes until the season is entirely lost, as occurred, last 
year with some hundred thousand feet. But it can hardly 
be expected that improvements, even of this partial kind, 
will be accomplished by the lumberers, without the inter- 
ference and assistance of Government. 

It is HOW only four years since the procuring of lumber 
from the crown lands along the Ottawa, has been rendered 
a legal occupation. This branch of the timber trade ha$ 
increased rapidly, and now forms a principal support of 
the Canada shipping. The stock of red pine in the upper 
Ottawa countries is probably inexhaustible ; it begins to 
be a common growth ^about the head of the Chats lake, and 
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the region favorable to its production, by all account^ 
extends some hundred miles northward. The Grand river, 
which traverses this region, with its numerous tributaries, 
promises to afibrd the means of obtaining the pine (ow 
market, from an almost indefinite extent of coimtry ; anil 
in which we may expect the growth of the timber to he 
Aiore than sufficient to keep pace with the aunual cutting. 

In all likelihood, a great proportion* €^ these northern 
pine lands will be found unfit for settlement; but^ con- 
sidering the great support and encouragement which the 
timber trade of the Ottawa must afibrd, both to the 
agricultural and mercantile interests of the colony, the^ 
existence of this accessible red pjne region unquestionably 
is a most favorable feature in the country, more so> per- 
haps, than if its place were occupied with tlie most fertile 
hardwood lands» 

The passage of the timber down^ the various rapids ttnA 
falls does not form the chief obstacle in prosecuting this 
business. In such a flow of water as the Ottawa, there i» 
always to be found some method of passiiig it, either Ift^ 
eribs or single pieces, without much damage or extraor- 
dinary deluy. The grand obstacle consists in the difficulty 
and expense of providing the provisions, grain, &c. neces- 
sary for the winter's operations, at a distance beyond the 
settlements, and with the iuteiTupted channel of the 
Ottawa alone as a means of conveyance; The survey and 
settlement of what eligible lands may be found along the 
rivei*, is one evident means of assisting the trade in t!ii» 
important particular. Indeed the unusual value of every 
species of produce in the neighborhood of the lumbering 
establishments has induced a number of people, at every 
rhk^ to occupy and clear lands at various places above the 
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present surveys^ which extend no higher than the Ckai0 
lake. 

In no view are the advantages of a navigation betwecD 
Lalce Huron and the Ottawa more evident than with 
fegard to the lumber trade. By such a communication the 
winter supplies of the timber cutters would be obtained 
fi*om the fertile countries south and west of that great lake> 
at one^third the cost now incurred in procuring them frpm 
Montreal^ and the certain result would be an ample and 
steady supply of timber below the lowest of the present 
varying prices. If, therefore, there was no other object in 
view, but that of insuring a regular supply of necessaries, at 
the cheapest rate, for working the great red pine fields of the 
Ottawa, it is highly interesting to ascertain what natural 
fecilities may exist, for a communication between Lake 
Huron and the upper waters of that river. 

Above the Chats lake, the Ottawa completely changea 
ks character, being, for fourteen or fifteen miles, com* 
paratively narrow, swift, crowded with islands, and 
frequently interrupted with rapids. Immediately on leaving- 
the lake, is the swift water of the Chenaux^ which can hardly 
be termed an interruptron in the navigation, being merelf 
a smooth strong current, requiring the use of the lioe or 
pole, for one or two hundred feet. At this place, find a 
few others of a similar nature, I think the water wheel 
might advantageously take the place of the hand line, at 
has often been before suggested, for the improvement of 
such obstructions. Where the rapid is moderate, short, and 
deep, I do not see why this simple machine should not aii«^ 
swer every purpose.. A water wheel of twenty feet diameter,, 
having twenty superficial feet of float-board to the current^ 
and with its lever power increased about $ix tioMs^ by a 
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proportionate wheel and pinion, would be sufficient to tow 
up any vessel likely to be used on the river. To prevent 
delays A*om' repairs, two wheels could be made use of, 
which might both be placed on the same race. 

Above the Chmatix, the navigation is good, though with 
oondtderable current, for five or six miles, to the Portage 
du Fort, at which is the commencement of a chain of 
rapids, forming the principal obstacle to be overcome in 
the improvement of the Ottawa. First at this portage is a 
heavy, though not a continued rapid, for about a mile; a 
league, or so, more of hard paddling, brings us to the des 
Sables Portage, only a few hundred feet in length, past a 
short rapid, easily run down by canoes. Below this, the 
river forms two channels, enclosing the Grand Calumet 
island, — ^the south, and by all accounts, the largest division, 
is called the Rocher Fendu. It is seldom followed by 
canoes, oii aci^ount of its rapids being spread over a much 
greater space than on the north channel On the latter 
bbout a mile above the Sables, is the mountain] fall, about 
ten feet high and two hundred feet in breadth, a heavy body 
of water descending in a smooth unbroken sheet, with a 
shoit rapid below. The portage is hardly a quarter of a 
mile, and notwithstanding the name, there is no eminence 
of any consequence near it. A mile farther, "with a mode- 
rate current, is the Derange rapid, a strong rush of water . 
for rather more than a furlong, which, however, canoes 
run down. Beyond this, about three quarters of a mile, is 
the Grand Calumet rapid, the least and longest in the 
range, and in which are several falls. The portage is a 
full mile in length, uneven and rocky. The extent of ail 
the^e rapids, by the course of the river, which is very 
circuitous, appears to be ai>out eight miles. I could form 
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little idea^ in going up the river, as to the amount of the 
fall on this part of it^ but having returned by the route of 
the Musk-rat lake, in which direction the whole descent 
of the ridge is comprised^ within the space of a mile or 
two — I think it may be from ninety to one hundred and 
twenty feet. 

It is impossible to ascertain any thing of the nature of 
the lands hereabouts, merely from passing up the canoe 
route ', the shores are hardly ever discovered with certainty, 
on account of the great number of islands, which appear 
nearly all of a very rocky nature, and are covered with a 
dense growth of pine, cedar, &c. This is also. the growth 
of the main shores, where they can be distinguished ; no 
hardwood being visible from the Ckenaua; upwa.rds, except- 
ing on one or two low islands. I was informed, however, 
by some people who have taken up their residence at the 
mountain fall, that on the north side, behind the fir-tim- 
bered shore, a good level tract of land extends from the 
Portage du Fort, to the neighborhood of the Grand Calumet 
rapid, and for many miles into the country. Oa the south 
side of these rapids, the Grand Calumet island presents a 
very barren appearance, nor, by all accounts, is there a 
great extent of good soil on any part of it ; it has, however, 
. been rich in red pine — many large rafts have been taken 
from thence, nor is the island yet exhausted. 

The south shore of the river, from the Chenaux to the 

. Portage du Fort, is composed of a pine- timbered ridge, 

which, in viewing from the water, I had noted down as a 

.barren height.; but having occasion to traverse.it in 

returning, I found it to consist of a good strong clay, the 

growth being principally large white pine, with some 

hardwood. The ridge, apparently not exceeding one 
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Iiuiidred and fifty feet in elevationi is the continuation <k 
the one forming the great range of rapids above described.. 
About a mUe from the Chenaus the ground begins to fall 
away to the westward ^ so that from this singular formatioH 
of the country, the waters which take their rise a mile or 
two from this part of the Ottawa, after making a circuit by 
the Musk-rat and des Allumettes lakes, of nearly one 
iiundred mjles, again approach within a few hundred yards 
of their source. 

TheMusk-rat lake lays about eight miles south- westerly 
from the Portage du Fort« A good road has been opened 
for several years from the portage to the lake, which, 
with the river of the same name, affords from the end of 
the road, a smooth uninterrupted navigation, nearly to the 
upper des Allumettes lake, the last two miles along only 
being rapid. This has long formed the winter way of tlie 
lumberers to the higher parts of the river. The whole 
distance from the Portage du Fort to the mouth of the 
Musk-rat river (about three miles from foot of the des 
Allumettes) does not exceed twenty-eight miles^ which is 
little more than half the length of the route between the 
same points, by the Grand river. 

The comparative ease and expedition with which tlie des 
Allumettes lake may be reached by this route, even in 
summer, by using small light canoes, has given rise 
to the idea^ that it affords a very favourable opportunity 
for surmounting tlie rapids on the neighboring parts of 
the Ottawa, whenever their improvement shall be seriously 
contemplated. In returning I ascended the Musk-rat 
rivet* and lake, and leaving the Portage du Fort road 
to Ihe left, followed up ihe lake waters eight or ten miles 
farther, along a chaiu of smaller basins, from which, by 
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m long portage we gained the Ottawa, about four mileB 
above like Chenaux^ The Musk*rat route is certainlj not 
a favorable, and, perhaps, hardly a possible one, fat a 
canal. The Lake is probably a sufficient reserToir to 
supply a lockage both ways, or might easily be made 
so by feeders from the Bonnechere; but its snr&oe is 
thirty or forty feet higher than that of the upper des 
AJlumettes, which would of course occasion an extra 
locicage of twice ehat height above Ae necessary ascent 
tax the Ottawa. Besides this, it does not appear to be 
practicable to lead the Musk-rat waters towards tke 
Fortage du Fort, from the elevation of the intervening 
ground; and as to the chain of small lakes, extending in 
that direction, the stream through th«n is evidently 
insufficient, and at two great a height to be increased from 
any soarce which could be depended on. 

The most favourable route ibr imprx^ving this part c^ the 
Ottawa, will probably be found on the Lower Canada ^e, 
through iSae hard^wood lands, extending from the Fortage 
-du Fort, towards the Grand Calumet rapid. Tbroogfa 
this tract also, die IndefatigaMe iumbermea have opened a 
nutd, as far up as the Derange rapid ; and this being only 
four or five miles in length, the direct extent of the whole 
interpupticMi, including the Grand Calumet, cannot much 
exceed six miles. Along this shore (as far as I could see 
j&om ^be canoe route), ^iStre is no appearance of a ridge 
of land I indeed, as before mentioned, the main shore can 
aekkm be distinguished from the islands, so that the 
ground pcobably has a gradual slope fram the river, which 
shape would afford every facility for leading the water 
aioDg at the required elevation, whatever it may be. 

The chief difficulty on this route would probably be 
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at the Grand Calumet rapid, which is lined on both sides 
by high rocky shores. To the south of the portage^ 
however^ in the island^ there is a hollow extending the 
whole way to the still water above^ along which it appears 
practicable to effect a lockage. The chief rock about here 
is still the white coarse limestone, admitting, I think, of 
being easily quarried; this species of stone is seen no 
farther up the river. With the exception of some detached 
masses of the granite kind, it appears to form the channel 
of the various rapids from the Chats thus far — its character, 
however, varies much along this extent: commonly it is 
large-grained and brittle; in-« few places 1 observed it 
forming almost a complete flint, and la othei*s its nature is 
that of a coarse marble, well adapted for any purpose of 
building. 

In comparing this route, by the Ottawa, with that of the 
Musk-rat lake, in point of distance, we shall findvno very 
essential difference in favor of the latter, if we extend our 
view to the head of the great island, des Allumettesf. and 
consider the channel to the north of it. called the Quelle BMte 
Snigh (chenal)y as a part of the Ottawa route. A strcfrng 
reason in favor of keeping by the Grand river seems thu 
— Were the Musk-rat lake and river chosen as the linelof 
improvement, the whole of the north channels of tlft 
Ottawa, from Portage du^Fort to the head of Quelle Butt 
Snigh (chenal), a distance of fifty miles and upwards, alonj 
which there are many fine tracts of land, which would be^ 
left entirely in the back ground, and little benefitted, being 
shut up at every point by rapids, from what would then be 
the navigable channel. Whereas, were the thorough&re 
established along the northern runs of the Ottawa, (these 
rapids being necessarily improved) the country along the 
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des AUumettes and Musk-rat lakes, would almost equally 
partake in the advantage, in addition to the facilities of 
tbeir natural route by the latter lake. 

Were it only sought to pass by the formidable obstruction 
of the Calumet rapids, by a railway, or good common road, 
certainly no other line could enter into competition with 
that by the Musk-rat waters. The road from the Portage 
du Fort to the lake, though 1 did not pass along it, is well 
known to run over a suitable and level soil, and from every 
account, might be continued on favorable ground to the 
foot of the upper des AUumettes, bringing us at once to 
the uninterrupted navigation extending near fifty miles 
along that lake and the deep river. This road would be 
about twenty-five miles in length, and mostly through 
lands fit for cultivation. As far as 1 could ascertain, nearly 
the whole of the considerable space between the Musk-rat 
run of water and the great bend on the Ottawa, is fit for 
settlement. Along the Rocher Fendu there is said to be a 
wide extent of hard- wood land. The large point between 
C!oulonge lake and the lower des AUumettes, is known to 
be almost throughout of the same nature, and on the lower 
part of the des AUumettes, the soil is also generally good. 
. From the head of the two mile of rapids near its mouthy 
the Musk-rat river forms a deep still winding channel, 
gradually widening from one to two or three hundred feet, 
and at last spreading into an extensive muddy pond, covered 
with weeds and wild rice, about which I saw more wild 
dudes and geese than in all the rest of the journey. Leav- 
ing this pond, the river continues in a fine broad channel 
about one mile and a half farther, when the Musk-rat 
lake opens to view nearly from one end to the other^ 
extending remarkably direct to the .S.S.W. nine or ten 
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ndh», and with a veiy.unifonn breadth not exceedmg hal£ 
a mile. 

The lands all along the Musk-rat river i^em to be of 
eKCellent quality^ though not chiefly timbered with hard- 
wood. A good clay soil prerails on both sides of this stream, 
Camidst a variety of other trees) the finest red pine, and 
eonstituting from situation^ soil^ and timber^ the most 
valuable land in this part of the country^ before the lum- 
bermen had commenced their operations upon it ; but the 
fell grown red pine is now mostly cut away from die 
vicinity of the water. The finest square timber which has 
yet descended tlie Ottawai and nearly all the red pine 
spars (for which the choicest trees only will answer) have 
been cut in this neighborhood^ and from actual examination 
I am convinced that much of the land producing this 
valuable commodity in such perfection, is suitable for 
eultivation. 

About the great rice pond^ and the channel leading from 
it to the Musk-rat lake^ the lands are fertile. Several 
fiirms have been commenced in this neighborhood, one of 
which is not less than fifty acres in extent, and a road has 
been formed to a large bay on the lower des Allumettes^ 
only two or three miles distant^ on which also tbiffre is 
some settlement. 

On the Musk-rat lake, the lower part of the easton 
sbore is formed of low rocky hills, with a growth principally 
of poor red pine, which, however, from every account, 
does not continue for from the water* About the head of 
tibe lake is some of the finest land I ever saw, a strong free 
clay, and yet with a moderate growth of thnber. This tract, 
extaiding several miles akmg and back from the eastern' 
stiore, is in a fair way of being aettiied. There is already a 
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oonsiderable elearaooe at the extremity of H^ Portage du 
Fort road, where two foroilies reside '^ and one of the men 
informed me that be expects eight neighbors by the spring. 
The western shore of the Musk«rat lake^ along its 
whole extent^ consists of a slightly rising ground^ covered 
near the water with a stout forest of white pine. I have 
not been able to get much information with regard to the 
oountry betwten this side of the lake and the Bonnechere 
river^ about ten miles distant ; but at least a considerable 
portion of ic is composed of hard-wood lands^ lying along a 
stream called the Snake Creek, which winds through this 
tract, almost on a dead level for many miles, and enters 
the Musk-rat lake a little above the outlet. 

. Along the chain of small lakes, extending between the 
Musk-rat lake and that of the Chats^ the lands are poor ; 
on the north shores, little is seen but light sand and red 
pine } on the south, the soil is somewhat better, bearing 
good white and red pine, with a mixture of hard- wood. 

The nature of these little lakes is very singular, the 
whole bed of their waters being composed of a substance 
which I take to be the finest marl. It appears to have been 
formed by a vast deposit of shells of various sorts. They 
are yet but partially decomposed in many places, the mas9 
being half made up of larger and smaller fragments. In 
other places it is soft, unctuous, and remarkably white, 
resembling the finest lime plaster ready for use. It evi-- 
dently forms the main bed of the lakes, being visible at the 
bottom entirely throughout the small ones, and in the 
larger to a depth of twenty or thirty feet. The shores, 
however, are not uniformly composed of the marl, being, 
in places, lined with a deep mud, of such a consistency, 
that it is very difficult to get a canoe to or from the solid 
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baDk« In other places^ a singular tough mo&s of a redish 
colour, forms a quaking precarious wharf, extending many 
yards into the deep water. Where the shells are least 
decomposed, a strong unpleasant odour is emitted from the 
moss; the water, however, has merely a slight earthy 
flavour, is remarkably clear, and abounds with several 
kinds of fish : the surface, when viewed either near or at a 
distance, has a bright green appearance, quite different 
from that of any other I ever saw. 

These ponds commence about a mile and a half from the 
Musk-rat lake, and as far as I followed them, extend about 
seven miles south-easterly ; there being in this space nine 
basins, one or two of them upwards of a mile in length, 
and frequently separated merely by reedy flats or narrow 
sand banks. A few days labor only is wanting to complete 
the canoe route along them^ as we found, nearly through- 
out, old timber roads leading from one .basin to the other. 
The portages are all short, excepting the first from the 
Musk-rat lake, and the last to the Ottawa, which is nearly 
three miles, both being, however, along level and firm 
roads. 

This chain of small Takes does not end where we left 
them, but, taking a southerly direction, they continue into 
the surveyed lands of Horton, — the tract along which they 
exteud is the highest, and probably most fertile, in this 
part of the country. From hence towards the higher parts 
of the Bonnechere, the ground declines, so chat between 
that river and the Musk-rat lake, the lauds are low and 
levels This, is evident from what is known of ^ the Snake 
creek, which forms a still winding channel, : from the 
vicinity of the Bonnechere to the lake. 

1 have been particular in attempting to give an idea of 
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this section of the country, as it undoubtedly forms one of 
the most eligible positions for settlement in this part of 
Canada. The whole tract to which I allude, extending 
south-westerly from the Ottawa, across the Musk-rat 
waters to the Bonnechere, and north-westerly from the 
lake of the Ch€tis to that of the upper des AUumettes, may 
contain from three to four hundred square miles — through- 
out the whole, limestone is abundant. 

As long, however, as the Chaudifere and the Chats rapids 
continue unimproved, we can only hope to see a slow and 
partial settlement of the finest townships above these points. 
The fine navigation of the Chaudi^re and Chats lakes, is 
rendered nearly unavailable by these interruptions ; and as 
to roads, passable ones at least, are hsu'dly known on the 
Ottawa, from Grenville upwards ; a proof how little is to 
be expected from them towards the settlement of the more 
interior parts. Had there been no Grand River in the 
country, we should, probably by this time, have seen a 
good main road somewhere near' the ground which it 
occupies I but as it is, whilst there is a possibility of scram- 
bling up the rapids, nobody will trouble their heads about 
any thing of the kind. 

At the Chaudiire, as before explained, the work of 
improvement is half completed, or will be so with the first 
two miles of the Kideau canal. Both there and at the 
Chats^ I am confident that the necessary works will be 
found remarkably easy of accomplishment, considering the 
formidable appearance and actual elevation of the rapids.*^ 
In Older to obtain the full advantage of these two improve- 
ments, a plain timber rail-road would probably be found 
requisite, from the Portage du Fort to the upper des Allu- 
mettes lake^ whicb^ in addition to the Musk-rat country. 
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would lay opeo for settlement^ a considerable Otsent of 
fertile lands, touching upon the fifty miles of smooch water 
immediately beyond that tract. Considering the great 
fipace of new country which would not fiiil to be rapidly 
peopled, and also the fine districts, near the proposed line 
of operation5 already partially settled, particularly along 
the Mississipi, thei'e can hardly be a doubt that the con- 
veyance along it^ would soon reimburse the outlay, without 
taking into account the sale of the wild lands^ and the 
revenue from the crown timber, wbtch would be greBtiy 
increased by these improvements. I shall, however, 
reUirn to the description of the Ottawa, being oonvisiced 
diat correct information, with regard to the whole country, 
cannot fail to lead the public mind to something far beyond 
these partial improvements. 

At the head of the Grand Calumet rapid, the Ottawa, in 
its northern channel, again assumes a new character j— 
This branch is now of a uniform breadth, generaUy under 
,a quarter of a mile, free from islands, with a strong steady 
current, and apparently of equal depth from shore to shore. 
This description holds good for about fifteen miles, to llie 
head of the Grand Calumet island. For the first four or 
five miles, the river is hemmed in by precipitous rocky 
chores, frequently, on the island, presenting a solid per- 
pendicular face, eighty or one hundred feet in faeightr— - 
Above this, the appearance of the country becomes mone 
encouraging. A great part of the Lower Canaida shore 
consists of level hard-wood lands, circumscribed, homci^er, 
by fir-timbered hills and ridges, seldom more than two 
miles distant from the river. Oo the island, thero also 
appears to be some great tracts of land along the diore, on 
which, at one pJace^ is a considenable ckanmce, oocnpied 
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by two or three French families. About the middle of 
this run, the great northern range of hills' comes once 
more into distant view. Near ihe upper end is the Grande. 
Marais^ an open marsh, extending several miles north-west 
from the river^ and which, when overflowed in high 
spring waters, affords, with a portage of half a mile, a 
short passage to lake Coulonge. 

Thus far, the course from the Grand Calumet is about 
N.N.W. and very direct ; the channel, notwithstanding 
its narrowness, being frequently within view for miles. 
From the Grande Marais^ it winds westerly, for ahout two 
miles to the head of the island. Here the water scene 
suddenly expands. We enter, as from a branch, the main 
body of the river, the channel of the Rocher Fendu 
extending in view to the left, three or four miles, and 
upwards of a mile in breadth } the main river spreading 
its channel a considerable distance to the right, amidst 
some rich looking island^^ At the upper end of the Grand 
Calumet island, appears to be a tract of good land ; and 
on the Upper Canada shore, the whole extent in view is 
fertile, judging from the nature of the timber, %vhich is 
seen, from the gradual rise of the ground. On this shore, 
a little above the division of the waters, is the la Bosse 
settlement, consisting of a narrow entrance, about a mile 
in length, with eight or ten huts. The poor unprogressing 
appearance^ of the place, at once marks it as a nest of 
old trading people— French, or Bois Bruises. 

Passing the islands near this settlement, we suddenly 
come in view of the Coulonge lake, and the northern hills 
immediately beyond it, which are now seen gradually to 
close ypon, and follow up the river, presenting a bold 
Bwelling face, five or six hundred feet in height. Below 
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these^ on the north bank of the lake^ is the Company's 
establishment^ called Fort Coulonge, adouble row of neat 
white-washed buildings, contributing much to enliven the 
scecery. Lake Coulonge is about seven miles long, and 
in some places, nearly two broad. Along its Upper Canada 
shore, the lands continue to have a most favorable appear- 
ance, gradually ascending from the water, with a flourish* 
ing growth of hard-wood, and a little white pine. On this 
side, opposite their station, the Company have a farm of 
sixty or seventy acres, and a little below this are two small 
clearances lately commenced. I have already mentioned 
that the space of country between this lake and that of the 
lower des Allumettes, consists, nearly throughout, of hard- 
wood lands. This tract is now well known, and uniformly 
spoken of as being of the best quality. The Upper Canada 
coast, on this part of the river, is almost entirely hard-wood 
land, for nearly thirty miles. Commencing some where 
near the middle of the Rocher Fendu, it continues of this 
nature, with very little interruption, to the mouth of the 
Musk-rat river, on the upper lake des Allumettes. 

On the Lower Canada side, the river being now closely 
skirted by the hills, the appearance of fertility becomes 
more rare. The barren aspect of these heights, towards 
the Ottawa, has a tendency to convey discouraging ideas of 
the country beyond them ; but from every thing I could 
learn^ there is no reason to infer that this sterility extends 
to any great distance. It is, indeed, very difficult to 
obtain distinct information respecting this back country; 
but as even the vague account I may furnish of this subject^ 
is better than none, I will here sum up the chief particulars 
which I have gathered concerning it. 

From the Grand river, these northern heights have every 
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^appearance of being a di&tinct range of hills; excepting, 
however, where evidently detached, they form merely the 
face or ridge of an elevated tract of country, watered by the 
<jatineau river and its tributaries, there being generally 
very little abrupt descent to the north, and frequently none 
whateven These high grounds almost ^^ery where seena 
to incline towards the Gatineau, nearly from the extremity 
of the ridge. From the mouth of that river, a little below 
the Chaudi^re falls, to lake Coulonge, there is not a single 
stream from the northward, which can be supposed to 
•extend beyond the foot of these heights. The small river 
Coulonge enters the lake of the same name, and about ten 
miles farther up, there is another considerable stream 
^.alled the Black river. The valley which these waters 
'Occupy, must extend some distance into the highlands, and 
iorms the only exception to their general lay towards the 
Gatineau. 

Near the Chaudi^re lake, the nature of these elevated 
tracts is well known. On ascending them, about ten miles 
below the Chats rapids, a table land is met with, and 
several small lakes not far from the ridge. From these^ 
the waters run to the Gatineau^ on approaching which, the 
lands are good. 

Every thing I have heard favors the idea that along the 
whole of these heights, the lands improve and become 
habitable, soon after beginning to decline towards the 
<jratineau. About one hundred miles from its mouth, this 
river is joined by a considerable tributary from the north- 
west, called les Deserts. For upwards of forty miles, I am 
assured, the course of this river is through open plains, 
from one to three miles in breadth, and of the richest soil, 
cbeyond which, forests of maple, elm, and basswood^ 
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indicate a continuation of fertility. The Deserts runs in a 
direction about parallel with the Ottawa^ and at no great 
distance from it^ as the Indians pass with their canoes from 
the one to the other in the course of a day and a half. Their 
route is by the Coulonge river, which probably affords the 
best access for exploring these parts of Lower Canada. — 
The route by the Coulonge must be very dii&cult for some 
way I but when once the eminence is fairly gained, the 
different branches of the Gatineau present the means of 
penetrating the country easily in various directions. 

fiy ascending the Deserts, canoes may pass with great 
celerity to the head waters of the Ottawa. On leaving that 
stream, a large lake with numerous islands, is traversed^ 
called Lac des Ecorces, probably the source of the small 
river du Moine, flowing into the Ottawa, about sixty miles 
above lake Coulonge^ Northward from Lac des Ecorces 
a day or two's journey, is the grand reservoir of the Ottawa, 
called, by the traders, the Grand lake, which, from all 
accounts, must be nearly half as large as Lake Ontario. — 
There has been a trading establishment for many years on 
the south coast of the Grand lake, which is consequently 
well know|i to many connected with the trade. It is 
decidedly spoken of as exceeding forty miles in breadth, 
the shores being entirely out of view of each other, and the 
length, extending chiefly east and west, is said to be at 
least one hundred miles. I was informed by a person who 
had performed the journey, that light canoes may pass 
between the Grand lake and the Gatineau, by the route of 
the Deserts, in four days. If this be the case, that great 
sheet of water must extend, inconceivably, nearer to the 
settled parts of the country, than the course of the Ottawa, 
^s far as it is known, woyld lead one to conjecture. 
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On leaving lake Coulonge, after passing some low 
islands^ vre arrive at the foot of the great island des Allu- 
mettes, ahout two miles distant from the lake, by which 
the waters of the Ottawa are again divided for many miles. 

At the point of division, the whole of the surrounding 
shores have a fertile appearance, though no very extensive 
view of them is obtained. For a little way below the Island 
the river is not much more than a furlong in breadth and 
the current very strong. Here Mr. Simpson, Governor of 
the Company, passed us in his return from a northern tour, 
impelled by the strength of the stream and ten or twelve 
stout paddles, almost with the velocity of the wind. Im- 
mediately after, we fell in with a very difierent personage, 
a settler, who had made his selection on the Lower Canada 
side, apparently but a day or two before, his family and 
luggage being still scattered among the bushes. The 
adventurer was standing on the beach very composedly, 
with his hands in his pockets. His intention, he said, was 
to clear land and lumber some ; and, he might have 
added, to keep a rum and whiskey shop, when he could 
obtain a supply. Certainly, no better situation could have 
been pitched upon for this junction of occupations. 

I had no opportunity of seeing the southern division of 
the waters, from this point to the upper des Allumettes 
lake, but the following is the general description of it: — 
Nearly from the foot of the island, this part of the river 
forms a swift current or gentle rapid, for three or four miles 
amidst numerous islands. Beyond this is the lower lake 
des Allumettes, a fine piece of water, upwards of ten 
miles long and two or three broad. Between it and the 
upper lake, is a moderate rapid, a mile in- length, easily 
descended by canoes. Along the island, on the lower lake 
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^68 Allumettes are some hard-wood lands^ but the principal 
limber is the red pine. 

The north channel^ called the Quelle Butte Chenal, has a 
pretty direct course, nearly west, about eighteen miles, 
being reckoned about eight miles shorter than the route by 
the lakes, and is always followed by the voyageurs* For 
the first two or three miles, Jthe channel is uniform, seldom 
more than a hundred yards wide ; and it then opens out, 
forming a succession of small lakes^ which afford a variety 
of pleasant scenery. The hills are constantly in view, 
sometimes approaching to the edge of the water ; their 
usual dark woods of tamarac and pine, varigated by the 
light foliage of the dwarf birch, and a few of the hills 
•entirely covered with the latter. 

On the north, the hard-wood land continues along tlie 
Chenal for a few miles, after which, the stony heights 
closing in upon the shore, there are no farther signs of 
fertility on that side. Along the island we see little biH; 
red pine sands for half the way, when there is a change 
for the better, and the lands possess a very favorable 
;appearance, nearly to the head of the island. 

About half way up the Quelle Butte Chenal there is a 
«wift rush of water, for one or two hundred feet, called the 
Chapeau rapid, hardly sufficient, however, to arrest 
the course a steam-boat. In fact one of our canoes 
^cended it by the force of her paddles alone. There is no 
further obstruction, till we reach the Quelle Butte rapids, 
within two miles of the head of the island ; so that with the 
above trifling exception, this channel completes an un« 
broken navigation, from the head of the Grand Calumet 
rapid, of about forty five miles. 

The Quelle Butte rapids consist of two short interruption^ 
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about half 8 mile apart. The first is a moderate rapid^ 
between one and two furlongs in lengthy which we ascended 
by dint of poling and towing. Heavy canoes must^ however^ 
discharge half their cargoes for a short way. The upper 
rapid is shorter^ but has a small fall at the head. After 
poling some way^ there is a sudden turn to the right^ into a 
Mttle still recess^ and from it^ the canoes are lifted a few 
yards over a bare solid rock^ into a circular basin about a 
furlong in diameter^ from which no outlet can at first be 
perceived. The water of this basin is eight or ten feet 
higher than that of the rapid, and on a level with the lake 
dcs Allumettes ; a very trifling excavation would lead it 
over the rock. In every respect this is naturally the most 
complete mill-seat I ever saw. A deep naiTow channel 
leads out of these curious recesses, when the upper coasts^ 
of the des Allumettes immediately open to the view. The 
head of the island is between one and two miles distant^ 
and the Chenal gradually widens, until it unites with the 
the lake^ here, about two miles broad^ and containing 
Bfumerous islands. 

The upper lake des Allumettes continues nine or tea 
miles above the island. Near the head^ it makes a com- 
plete bend northward, to the foot of that section of the 
Ottawa called the Deep river, when the course turns 
abruptly to the north-west. A little below the Quelle 
Butte rapids, the hills recede from the shore, leaving 
towards the lake, a wide level space, extending to the 
Deep river, chiefly hard-wood lands. The coast, however, 
fcs is usually the case, gives no indication of fertility, being 
along the whole of this tract poor and stony. 

At the foot of the Deep river, tbe heights at last com- 
pletely close upon the Ottawa, forming along its channel. 
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a continued range^ from five to seven hundred feet in 
height, and shutting out all further appearance of fertility 
on the north shore, as far as I ascended, fifty miles ahove 
this point. The Upper Canada shore also, along this space^ 
has a very discouraging aspect, being generally composed 
of pine-timbered ridges, fifty to a hundred feet high^ 
evidently of a sterile nature, which, however, on the 
greater part of the distance, do not continue far into the 
country, as I shall have occasion to remark immediately. 

The scenery of the Ottawa, pow becomes very striking } 
the touristj at least, will little regret the want of fertile 
coasts amidst the succession of romantic views, which 
every mile of the river presents along these high lands. — 
From a hill about five or six hundred feet in height, at the 
foot of the Deep river, is a prospect, which I have no where 
seen surpassed. The portion of the Ottawa within view 
IS, perhaps, the most remarkable and beautiful in its whole 
course. To the right is the Deep river, extending upwards 
of twenty miles along the base of the heights, in the 
straightest possible course, and yet lined with the most- 
uneven succession of rugged points. To the left, is the whole 
of the spacious winding of the upper lake des Allumettes^ 
with its numerous islands, and a part also of the lower lake, 
is visible beyond the great island. Several smaller lakes are 
seen on both sides of the river, and among the rest, one 
singularly situated half way up the hill from which the 
prospect is obtained. 

The view south and westward, into the country we were 
about to penetrate, is also very extensive, and was of course, 
peculiarly acceptable ; though the elevation was not suffi- 
cient to enable us to trace the waters very far amidst the 
forest. A very good idea, however, is here obtained of 
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tlie general form of this part of the country/ From ^€ 
to6t of the Deep river^ the bed of the Ottawa lays between 
wei^t and north-west, for at least fifty miles^ as hiiiy M 
distinguished from the northern heights. About the end 
of this space^ m e can perceive that the ridge extends aerosd 
the river, mth an inferior height^ and takes a southerly 
direction, gradually rising again to an elevation equal to 
%hat on the Lower Canada side. A great branch of these 
barren highlands extends ki a gradual slo^^ quite td the 
lake des AUumette^ oeoupying ten or twelve miles of itil 
southern eoast, above the Musk-rat river. This extensioii 
of the heights forms, with the main ridges on both sides of 
the river, a great semi-clr6ular valley, stretching about 
forty miles up die eliannel, and near twenty miles into 
the countty, at fhe broadest place. Excepting a rougk 
ridge aloj^g the Ottawa, this valley appears to be fertile as 
far as the nature of the tjmj[)ter ^an he distinguished from 
jtbe hill. About the mii^dle ai^d broadest plaee, it p^'ei^entd 
a very gradual ascent to the heights, so th^t there f& hardly 
j^ny decided ridge for some miies ; qii4 at ^his poinJt, as I 
afterwards ascertained, 4^e iwterruptioQ o/ rough coiintrj^ 
towards the ifiterior hard -wood jbands^ cannot exceed &ii^ 
or eight jaiitee. 

A jeonsiderable 1iay ei^tends into ttiis valfey from the lak^ 
4e$ All^mettes; and it is penetrated &?r several miles 
^brther, by 9 singular channel qf still waiter, forming » 
eueeession of narrgw straits and small lakes, whi<^ are 
0n)y separated from ^ Ottawa, by a little fa)l one or tw4 
feet in height, at the bead pf the bay. Into this channel 
flow two streams, th<s largest proceeding from a piece of 
water, three or foiir miles long, called the Maskiuoiig^ 
Uike, which> as nef^ as i epuld le^'ii, lays about ten mU^&i 
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west from the des Allumettes> and is but a few feet above itsf 
Jevel. The inlet which these waters, afford for several 
miles^ will, no doubt, be found of considerable importance 
when the settlement of this part oi the country is seriously 
undertaken ; as it is apparent that the only eligible route 
for a main road from the Ottawa to tlie great hard-wood 
table land, is through the Maskinong^ valley. 

I had entertained hopes of being able to make my way 
towards lake Huron, up the valley, and so obtain a more 
distinct knowledge of this interesting line of country ; but' 
after attempting it for five or six miles, we found it impos- 
sible, there being no canoe route whatever through it to 
the westward ; and indeed the run of water seems quite 
insufficient to admit of one. From the appearance of this 
great hollow, one would expect it to be a main conductor 
from the inls^nd l^ke3* The waters, however, not only 
from the interior, but fropi the vicinity of the higher parts 
of the Ottawa, are carried round the extremity of the valley, 
forniing, with streams from oth^r points, a large river, 
which continues its jcourse in ^ singqlar manner, closely 
along the verge of th^ heig)|ts, and enters the des Allu- 
inettes, about five miles below ^he outlet of th^ Maskinopg^, 

This river, as far as I have seen, is the largest of the Upper 
Canada tributaries. With, little exception, it traverses 
the whole country, inclining towards th^ Ottawa, ftofa thfi 
jVfusk-rat to the Little river, a distance of nearly one 
j^undred miles by the parent stream. Tpe water which it 
discharges is of course very considemble, nearly equal^ I 
think, in the autumn, to that of the Rideau, in the ordinary 
ftood of the spring. About six miles from the moudi of 
this river, there is a large branch to the south-west, called 
the Pittpiyv^is, on whipb if a considerable lake of this satnfi 
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jiame^ 'situated betwen' the sources of the Madawaska and 
the BOBnechere. The main river continues a westerly 
course^ in an undivided channel^ to the verge of the elevated 
teble lands^ when it branches out into a number of streams^ 
forming an infiility of small lakes in every direction. I 
could hear of no distinct name for the lower main channel 
of tbefse waters ; but tiie branch extending farthest into th^ 
intertor, is called by the Indians^ the Nesswabic, which^ 
therefore^ may be considered as the proper designation of 
the whole rivei*. 

^ Along the NessWabic Is the Only canoe route from thcJ 
des AUumettes towards the Huron rivers. This route is 
one of the utmost difficulties for the first forty or fifty miles; 
the river being, as fer as the level country^ almost a 
constant succession of rapids, which cannot be ascended irt 
less than seven days, by a light canoe in the dry' season, 
add is hardly ever attempted at any other time. . The upper 
parts of the Nesswabic, however, may be reached Witllout 
the arduous ascent of its main channel. As before noticed, 
some of its branches make a near approach to the Ottawa, 
beyond the Deep river, and by these there is more than 
one rbute into the heart of the country. Among thie rest is 
one leading' from the neighborhood of the Deux Rivieres 
rapid, about fifty miles above the des AUumettes, of which 
I was fortunate enough to procure a chart from some 
Itidians at the lake. We could not expect to save much 
time or labor by following any of these routes, which 
require much portaging, and are of course circuitous ; but 

diey afford the advantage of a much more extensive survey 

r , • • « 

of the Ottawa than I had expected to obtain, and also the 

• • • 

preservation of our bark canoes, on which every thing 
depended, made it in a manner necessary to avoid the 
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f apids of th0 lower Nesswabic for the present^ which S 
therefore resolved to do^ and reaumed the ascent of Xh» 
Ottawa on the 27th of August. 

On the upper des Allumettes are two trading houfies^ one 
(belonging to tlie Company^ called Fort Wiitiain^ and thc^ 
ytber to some private traders* At these stations we had 
made little doubt of obtaining some difitinct accounts of tha 
country towards the Hurons, and also of procuring a guide 
acquainted with it, in our intended direction^ at least until 
fairly past the division of the waters ; but in; both these 
particulars I was disappointed. The lands of the Algonquin 
Jjidians freqpienting the Ottawa, do not extend qnit^ to the 
height of land, at least on the Nesswabic | and the traders 
on the Grand river, have no communicatioii with tba 
MississaguaSy who hunt beyond the A)gonquins« All th^ 
information obtained, therefore^ amounted to this, that 
along the upper waters of the Nesswabic was a great extent 
^f fertile level country, and that by following up the most 
westerly branch t>f this river, canoes could pass to the 
streams running in an opposite course. We had previously, 
received iafmnatiqn of a considerable river rising in that 
direction, and flowii^ squth*westerly to lai^e Huron ; but 
whether it was this or some other that might, be reached by 
the above route, I could not ascertain. 
. A& to a guide, after some fruitless enquiry, I was oblige^ 
to he satisfied with an Indian canoe-inan, in the employ of 
$be traders. He had travelled no part of our intended 
route, but was an expert tracer of hunting tracks and 
portages, and could act as interpreter, in obtaiiMofi 
information, from the Indians we might fall in. with* < 

From the lake des Allumettes> the Deep river continues 
to form a fi^ navigation, for about jl^^ty-£ye miles. It 



|i so remarkfbly Btfuifliti :thM::eveii fiptfm. tM .anfiBV 
of the wattr^ at the. feet of the ehanneli twenty mileil 
of this diatance is €<HDpleteiy within Yieir^ thoAgh jid) 
yarioiifr poiotB t^ breadth dQesS:m>t' (Exceed ode qtiarteb of 
aoiile^ freqf|ently> boweter^ spreadiog out t^:half a o&iltf 
aoid upwards^ Notwithstanding the iaooiisiderabU(wifiti%( 
|here is hirdly^ on acoouai aS its de^pth^ ii> peroqitibte 
current in any part of tbiB . wat^r^ and it Ja . /theilftfiircr 
appropriately termed the Deep River. The Dortbenk fi^ga 
f Qntinuef^r la afford t^ 60^9% views alotlg the wfadte. cUBtent4 
For some miles tciu the lower |iarl^ it preseoli a ^recipltauli 
§Bice to the wajber^ in pieces quite pe^p^kidioalar to a hc%ht 
of> two hundred feet apd i:^werds^> About, midway, thu 
heightBliji ta|cl( a little .from the drer^ and form detarfaMl 

bills fr^e from timber of any kind^ibeinit oo^<^i^ A>' mikb 
witli a ^lo^ carpeting of bli«e^b^n*y bOSbea« JBetond tbia;^ 
the range again appreacfaes the €bennel| afi^ianentty Idf^mA 
ijban ever^ prepenting now a sDeiip <M^ ttHrar^s ii>. ^i^.or 
^eypn hundred* feet in elevation^ ;: I 

The Deep riyer i^ terminated by tbe'rapidlof OmDexm 
Jpacbims; ThU is a heavy eontioMed roib el Watifr^ lor Hp^ 
wfirds of aipHerformii^ a.eiteular sweep, to thq^fiioiatiirwaiioU 
Tbe point thus formed is pMetmted Jbya sii^ll h^ltmb 
which a raviae eoiflinues-j^r j5oiM:Way:aleo|r/the.foase^£ 
the heights towards the upper still wateor. The porti^erja 
^mm^ip^d from, this inlet> and at 4dmtt^ bblf .#ay ia 
iat^iTiipled byK eonsiden^.pead^ to that the cM'ryial^ 
allPgether ^ir lipt araeh exceed heif a .mile. Ou'tlkt 
wbeki tbe ticUadty of tbii rapid appeals werj JbkifottiUct0tf 
UnproteiMnt. ' /•,..:; '■'''\-'. *"-^ 

I Above this riipid>. the : rivier, Iblrnift b atiootb idufnttri ibfr 
%m: i^ iliTeWr milftl^ ilfaoOfl^ ImthyeopsfaleriUe/aiarenii; 



timrbreadtb' seldo^ eqaalltng half > a lallc. *nie nafu^e of 
both shores here is much the same its on the De^p river;' 
die hith cOntinuing'Cl^^Iy along the north side^ and the fir- 
timbered . ridge on the ^outh. The latt^ is interrupted a 
little above the Deux Joa6hims^ by a streani fh>in the low- 
lands^ before mentioned to extend in this direction. Tbe 
ai^pearance. of the timber about the ravine of this stream,' 
is rather Inore favorable, and I think it visi^ probable/thatr 
on piroceeding inland,- good soil will b^ found on the upper 
part'of this great valley « About the middle of this stream,' 
the riyer (fai Moine enters with a ra[^ channel from the 
north*' It appears aboqt the size of tbejRideau and descends 
to' the Ottawa through a deep narrow valley appearing to 
extend some way into the country. Abovei the du Moine 
tbe north highlands assume the:iiiok pleasmg appearance,' 
formings long swelling , hills of great elevation, covered 
frequently to the top^ with the light gr^ti dwarf birch, 
and interspersed' with 'liferent kinds of fir, which, at 
intervals, along the extreme verge of the heights, are seen 
ranging ftu? abc^re the'low birch growth. 

At the head of this smfooth water, are the Rocber Capi^ 
taine rapids, the lower part of them going by Che name of 
the Caribou. They form altogether an interruption of about 
a mile and a half, ii| which) however, there is some smooth 
water, nor is the rapid generally very heavy, being 
ascended by c^anoes, excepting one or two furlongs near 
the' middle, where there is a portage on the south side;-^ 
At the lower end of this portage is one of the finest scenes 
of irapid water ion the Qttawa. ^ The i whole of its waters 
are, for some distance, condensed into a channel four <>r 
five hundred feet la breadth, the foot of which is crossed 
t^airangeofrocld, extending from the north shdre^ and 
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terminated by one of superipp size^ about an acre in «xteii^ 
Against these the river is precipitated with a force wbicfii 
completely curves the siirAce of its channel several feet 
from the horizontal, and. thus forced abruptly to. theright^ 
it descends in greats he&ty swells^ through a passtwoor 
three , hundred feet wide, curling up Into, fierce breakers^ 
when fairly clea^:of the strait. .Below this^ ik!a.'smdofh:deep 
'basin^ of a circular' sbape^ by which th& water^/.iigw 
streaked with foam, wheels swiftly round the Rocher Capi- 
taine^ and recommences its. rapid course along the base of 
the rocks^which had intercepted its progress. . 
: Above the Rocher Capitaine, is a free navigation about 
ten miles to the Deux Rivieres rapids, the character of both 
the river and the shores continuing much the same as 
before. Towards the.upper end.ofithis stream, the channel 
gradually narrows, until it is scarce a furlong wide ; wind* 
jug along the. base o^f the iridge, which is. here precipitous 
to' the height of four or five hundred feet immediately from 
the water. For a short space. here> ice never forms, which 
is rather unaccoim table, as the current is not of remarkable 
strength. The channel must of course be very deep, and 
it is strewed with bowlders, some of which, from the depth 
at which they appi*oach the surface, appear of immense 
size. Beyond this confined place the river widens, a 
little below the Deux Rivieres rapids; and we find that we 
are no longer skirting the foot of the heights, but iatrly 
proceeding into the heart of them, the channel being now 
lined with hig^h barren hills on both sides. 
i. At the Deux Rivieres, the Ottawa breaks, through the 
ridge, along the base of which, it afterwards flows ifor 
about one hundred and fifty miles* It cannot be said to 
descend from these Jneights, as the ^whole fall here is cer*^ 
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toinljr ool more than fiir^ feet, aa4 above thn the «b«iMid 
iijiftiooth; for upwards of twenty miles, so that the se^rattoa 
v( the Upper and Lower Canada highlands is complete. > 
, ' The main descent at the Deux Rividres is in a heavy 
nontinued ^s^idj for about one^third of a xnile. Above this 
^re two^ or three shopt detached vapidd, for about a mil^ 
fad a half, which are amended, i<^itliout a portagie, except^ 
ing the last, called the Dicharge of the IVou, where part of 
tfap lading is carried. We did not pass up to the still water, 
fiur inland routie strilcingoff a little below the Trou. I had 
however, the satisfaction of f distant view of tiie rough 
vater there ; the last itntH we approach the mouth of the 
jbitile river, which forms^ the eastern part of the Niplssii^ 
mute to lidke Huron* This point, (about twenty*fiv^ 
teiles above tke Trou) is cbmmoqly called the Matawoe», 
or fbrl^, from the particular ftirm of the neighboring parts 
«tf the Qttc^wa. Above the Deux Rivieres, the heights fitil 
hack from the water on both sides, and the whole vicinity 
iMTthe Ottawa appears to part with much of its rough and 
sterile aspect ; bat the view of the lower grounds was too 
fmperfeet to enable me to speak decidedly as to their 
Mature* 

In case of the navigation ever being completed on this 
line to the Huron, Uie improvement of the four r(tpid spaces 
between lake C6uk>nge and the Little river, will probably 
form the most difficult poition of the undertaking. Th^ 
obstaeies, however, do not appear to be unusually great^ 
notwithstanding the mountainous nature of the eountry«-«r> 
Ob both sides of the different rapids, ai*e generally spaces 
tkf low gtound, the stone near the sur&ce appearing chiefly 
10 consist of bowlders, so th^t the necessary excavati<m« 
would not be vlery deep, or 4>f the most difflc^ nature.-^ 
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The rock along this part of the route^ is of the same des*- 
cription as that of the neighboring heights^ which appear 
tb be entirely composed of varieties of. granite. Near the 
river it differs much in its appearance^ being sometimes 
round and solid^ often broken and| craggy, and in some 
places lying in regular beds, dipping towards the water* 

The distance of the Matawoen from Bytown, (by the route 
of the Quelle Butte,) 1 conceive to be abount one hundred 
and eighty miles, which would^ of course, make the whole 
distance from Montreal not more than three hundred. It 
has hitherto been commonly stated to be four hundred 
miles^ but there has been a most extraordinary system of 
exaggeration, in estimating every inch of this route. The 
Deep river, for example, which is called twelve leagues, 
we only took seven hours and. a half to ascend, paddling 
leisurely ; and therefore I am confident it is not more than 
eight and a half, for the stream is less rapid here than in any 
part of the river, and, as may be expected^ the exaggerations 
increase with the current. 

In this space of one hundred and eighty miles^ we have 
seen that there are seven main interruptions. Firsts the 
Chaudi^re rapids^ in all five miles; the Chats, two miles; 
the Calumet rapids^ about six and a half miles^ and perr 
haps two more by the channel ; the Quelle Butte, about 
one mile and a quarter; the Deux Joachims, about three 
quarters of a mile, by the portage; the Rocher Capitaine, 
about one mile and a half; and the Deux Rivieres, two 
miles. 

If there is any use in guess work, I should say that the 
descent of the four last mentioned is rather less than that 
of the three first, and does not surpass two hundred feet. — 
The Quelle Buttf^ has decidedly the smallest fall of the 

S N 
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Ibur; and the three higher rapids appear tcr divide the 
lieraaining ascent pretty equally. The particular distribu-^ 
tio^ of the declivity aloiig the Ottawa, is not^ however^ a 
Irery material point of interest. From erery account of the 
Nipissing route across the country^ I am satisfied that the 
Ottawa^ near the Matawoen, is yet below the surface of 
lake Huron; so that^ be the respective heights of these 
rapids more or less^ they still form but necessary steps in 
this grand natural stair^ to the level of the western waters* 

Fr6m the foot of the 0eep river, the Ottawa averages 
"dearly an E.S.E. course to the Deux Rivi^res^ above 
Hvhich^ as I could see from the range of the heists, it 
fltows much in the same course for many miles^ continually 
^narrowing the Buron side of the country, until reaching 
the Matawoen, where the River takes an abrupt and 
Viecided turn, in a more northerly direction y thus, as it 
were directing towards the true pohit of its junction with 
the' waters of that ^reat lake.^ 

Before leaving the des AUumettes, I had not the smallest 
Idiea of the Ottawa forming, above that point, a practicable 
route for navigation to the westward ; but after passing 
ithrough the country from the Deux Rivieres to Penetan- 
guiishine, and returning across the sources of the Mada- 
"waska to the des Allumettes, I can say without hesitation, 
thati^ is vain to look for any other northward of the Rideau» 
f*rom the Deux Rivi&res, the high stony ridge (which 
Is merely the face of the elevated interior lands) continues 
without interruption far to the south, presenting, every 
where, a hopelesss barrier towards the Huron, at least for 
the eomtQOn system of lockage. The passage through this 
ridge, by the Ottawa, has of course its minor difficulties -, 
but in the grand essentials of a proper elevation of channel. 
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and suitable directioa, this fine rtver^ without a donbty is 
^almost every thing we could wish. The adoption of this 
route would lead to a part of lake Huron^ considt^rably to 
die north of that, towards which researches have not yet 
been directed; but this surely Is no otgec^tion. Asa point 
of general communication^ the outlet of the French river 
•appears unequalled on the lake ; and the route, from its^ 
Qorthero direction, would benefit a much greater portion 
of the country than any other Line of improvement whick 
has been contemplated. 

When once the ridge of the heights is fairly passed b; 
the gorge of the Ottawa, there is every reason to believe 
that no insurmountable obstacles remain. For many 
miles on the Upper Canada side, tlie highlands are nearly 
in the sam^ form as on the other, soon declining back from 
the ridge seen from the Ottawa and of course to lako 
Nipissing and the sources of the Little river, both of which 
receive considerable accession of water from the soutb.-r- 
From the general figure of the country, therefore, we may 
expect these waters to occupy a comparatively low liuie. 
through it) and every information I have been able to. 
obtain^ has contributed to confirm this idea« I saw i}f^ 
part of the Nipissing route, but afteif traversing the higti 
country in the direction of Penetanguisfaine, my inquU*ie$ 
were naturally turned to the northward. The Ibllowlng 
particulars are the result, and may be depended upoja as^ 
generally correct, havii\g been corroborated from v^'ious, 
quarters. 

On the French River, there are only three obstructions^ 
where it is indispensible to make portages. The first is th^ 
Recollet, eight to twelve miles from the outlet. It is a fall 
fifteen or tweiity tipfi high, with bax^dly any additioi) of rapid 
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water. The Parisienne is the second, a short heavy rapfd^ 
the portage of which is not a furlong in length. And the 
Chaudi^re, consisting of several small falls, immediately at 
the outlet of lake Nipissing. Besides these, are four 
rapids, which are generally ascended without carrying the 
canoes, and always run down- From every thing I can 
learn of these interruptions, they cannot altogether form a 
descent of one hundred and fifty feet. East of lake 
Nipissing, the route leads over a level fertile tract, about 
eight miles to the Turtle lakes, two considerable pieces of 
water, which form the chief sources of the Little river. — 
At each extremity of this distance, are carrying places, 
between orie and two miles in length, called the Portages 
de Vase ; and along the intervening space, a small stream 
is rendered navigable for canoes by a dam a few feet in 
height, which throws back the water for five or six miles. 
This circumstance goes far to prove the flatness of the 
tract, and the name of the two portages gives an idea of 
their nature. They are invariably dc^scribed as leading 
over a rich deep soil, with little sensible elevation either 
way. The portage leading to the Turtle lakes, of course 
forms the height of land, which cannot be supposed to be 
fifty feet above lake Nipissing, and the whole ascent from 
lake Huron would thus appear to be under two hundred feet. 
I may here remark, that whatever be the exact elevation 
of this summit, it certainly is not one-third of that sixty or 
seventy miles southward, on the route of the Nesswabic 
and Muskoka, which I followed in crossing the country. — 
On the latter river, there are not less than thirty-five 
portages, at three of which are falls, of about seventy, 
fifty, find thirty feet, besides not less than a dozen falls 
from t^p to twenty feet in height. The source of the 
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Muskoka^ is probably between six and seven hundred feet 
above the level of lake Huron. From the descent of this 
river being chiefly in falls, I had, with the assistance of a 
pocket level, a good opportunity of forming an opinion. 

From the 'i\u*tle lakes to the mouth of the Little river^ 
are about ten portages, all of moderate length. At two of 
them, are said to be falls of fifteen or twenty feet, and the 
rest are along the side of small falls and rapids, which, at 
flieveral places, would not occasion any carrying, if there 
was a larger stream of water. In addition to these^ are 
three or four more gentle rapids, ascended by polling. The 
whole together can hardly fail to compose a somewhat 
greater descent than those on the western side of the route^ 
and therefore the smooth water of the Ottawa, above the 
Deux Rivieres, is, with little doubt, below the surface of 
lake Huron. 

The length of the French river is stated to be seventy miles; 
the route, through lake Nipissing, thirty to forty miles; 
and from thence to the Ottawa, about fifty. But here also, 
the actual distances will probably be found much less than* 
usually stated by common account. On the latest charts^ 
the mouth of the French river appears nearly in latitude 46"* 
and longitude 80*^ 45^ From various data, the M atawoen 
cannot be far from latitude 46** 30', and longitude 78"^ 45'. 
With a considerable allowance, then, for winding, though 
the route is said to be generally a direct one, it cannot 
altogether much exceed one hundred and twenty miles; 
making the whole distance on this line from Montreal to 
the Huron, under four hundred and fifty miles. 

The country along the Nipissing route, will, I am per- 
suaded, be found of a very difierent nature from what has 
been commonly reported. To the south particularly, the 
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gi^t^t part of the distancie, from every thing I couki 
learn^ consists of good lands extending far up the country, 
ill &ot to the neighborhood of the line in which Lcrossed it. 
It is probable enough that the immediate coasts along the 
route are generally rough ; but this affords no proof that 
tiie country beyond them continues so for half a mile. — 
Even the shores^ however, are not often visible along lake 
Mipissing and the French river, on account of the numerous 
islands. The latter, in pai*ticular, which has usually a 
channel of great breadth, is described to be full of rocky 
islands nearly from one end to the other, which niay ia 
sonie measure account for tjxe character of peculiar sterility 
Vi^ieh it has received. But even here, I am assured, that 
good soil is found along the bays, and appearing to extend 
bx inland. 

Of the country farther eastward, I have been able to 
obtain more distinct information. To the south of lake 
Nipissing is a great level tract, abounding in a rich heavy 
soil, and extending, with little rise, many miles southward. 
These lands are traversed by two considerable streams, the 
l£U*gest, called the South river, entering lake Nipissingj^ 
not far from the outlet. As far as I could hear, this river 
has a coui*se, of eighty or one hundred miles, nearly 
north* The source is near that of a northern branch of the 
Muskoka, and by this route canoes sometimes cross the 
country towards Penetanguishine : about four days are 
required to reach the source of the South river.. The first 
fifteen or twenty miles is described to be without rapids | 
and through very fine lands, which, indeed^ continue more 
than halfway up its course, and on the upper parts of the 
river, the lands, though inferior, are said lo be still per- 
fectly habitable. 



ij 
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The aeeounts are not so favorable of the north Ihores ^ 
lake Nipissing^ though there are said to be some consider- 
able tracts of good land towards the eastern end. On the 
upper parts of the Little river^ a great proportion of the 
lands will be found fit for settlement^ particularly in the 
neighborhood of the Turtle lakes. The nature of the route 
leading between them and lake Nipissing^ has already been 
described^ and a little to the norths between the same 
.takes^ is a winter path about fifteen miles in lengthy also 
Ihrough a fertile level tract. A rich deep soil is said to be 
generally prevalent in these parts^ timbered chiefly with 
maple, bass-wood, antl elm* 

Had I obtained no distinct account of these lands, occu- 
pying the great valley of the Nipissing, it would seem hardly 
possible to conceive them to be generally ban*en (as is 
commonly stated), when we know that after gradually 
ascending southward, to a superior elevation, of at least 
four hundred feet,^ luxuriant hard- woods are found to 
extend uninterruptedly across the country. 

I now proceed to describe the routes which ive followed 
between Penetanguisbine and the Ottawa. 

From the Deux Rivieres, which I left on the 30th of 

August, a gradually rising tract of barren sand is crossed, 

by a most harrassing portage of three or four miles, which, 

in many places, can hardly be traced through the thickets. 

It leads to a small lake, the water of which runs to ^he 

Deux Rivieres rapids. This was the only place in' the 

whole journey, where I observed* leeches; they were in 

great abundance of two kitids, one df a dark red colour^ 

the other greenish, with yellow spotgon the^ back. After 

making another portage of about hs^lf a mile, the^ame stream 
of'water, id tollolw&i thveeior four miles through a. la^ge 
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beaver meadow* The stream is only about fifteen feet in 
breadth, excessively winding, and so overgrown with alder 
bushes, as to require almost constant exertion to force a 
canoe through them. From this stream, a portage of 
about a mile, over a nearly barren hill of solid granite^ 
brings us fairly to the top of the ridge, and to the first 
waters of the Nesswabic, which are not more than ten 
miles distant from the Ottawa, It occupied us, however, 
nearly three days to reach this pointy such was the diffi« 
culty both of finding and following this almost trackless 
route. 

From this to the main channel of the Nesswabic, thecourse 
of the water is very direct, about fifteen miles, consisting 
of a succession of small lakes and ponds, with short swift 
channels between them, there being ten portages altogether 
from the Ottawa, all little tracked, and most of them with 
rough and dangerous footing. The appearance of some of 
these lakes is pretty enough, but all around denotes 
barrenness. The route continues from the Ottawa, closely 
along the ridge of the highlands, to the Nesswabic, which 
is entered at an oval extension of its channel, near three 
miles long and one and a half broad, called the Trout 
Lake. Still no good land is in view ; but near the verge 
of a moderate rise, along the west side of the lake, the 
hard- woods commence, and continue inland with little 
interruption. The immediate shores, however, of the 
river, are barren for some miles farther. 

The Trout lake lays about thirty-five miles, nearly west 
from the head of the lake des Allumettes. By the river, 
the distance appears to be about fifty miles, in which there 
cannot be less much less than six hundred feet of fall. — 
Canoes can easily descend from the Trout lake to the de$ 
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Allumettes in two days^ and on my return I followed this 
route. There are about twenty short portages altogether^ 
eleven of which are within eight miles of the Trout lake^ 
passing a number of small falls and some, rapids. The 
remaining descent is almost entirely in rapids^ forming an 
expeditious route downwards^ but rather hazardous^ from 
the rugged nature of the channel. About fifteen miles 
from its mouthy the river forms a smooth broad channel^ 
ten or twelve miles iu length ; and, about ten miles below 
the Trout lake^ another expansion for four or five miles^ 
called Lake Traverse. With these two exceptions^ there 
is not three miles together of quiet water in the whole of 
this river. 

From Trout lake half way down^ the Nesswabic winds 
its course entirely through masses of rock. Nearer its 
mouth the banks are less elevated^ with some soil of a poor 
sandy nature. Both above and below the Trout lake^ the 
shores of this river present a considerable elevation towards 
the Ottawa. About the outlet of this piece of water^ for a 
short way^ there is very little rise visible in that direction^ 
nor can there be much^ as the Maskinong^ valley is only a 
few miles distant. This seems to be the only pass through 
the ridge by which a communication can be easily formed 
towards the interior. 

Ten miles below Trout lake^ the north shore rises into 
steep hills of solid^ and often bare rock^ upwards of three 
hundred feet high, which closely follow the river for about 
twenty miles. From one of these hills^ about halfway to 
the des Allumettes^ I obtained an extensive view to the 
south. Every where appears a* succession of small round 
hills ; rock^ or sand at the best^ densely covered with fir^, 
chiefly red pine and tamarack^ thinly interspersed with 

» o 
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Mr^hand oak bCiiAes^ wh)<^^ in aiitutim> afiliuMe tili(»^ 
tfefe brig%«e$t yellow ^aikd ted. The highest and motli 
dlMiHit Hind in view was to the souths west^ some whcM 
between the Pittowais lake and the Madawaska liver. 

The view towards the Maskinongd valley was confiaed 
by the neighboring heights^ but the high northern shores 
^ ttie Otta'fva (about the bead of the Deep river) were 
visible for a short way, ranging nearly parallel with the 
Nesswabic, and to my surprise not moi*e than fifteen miles 
disiifaAt. 1 was not previously aware of the great proximity 
ef tiie two rivers, which, in fad, are never more than 
twenty miles asunder, until the Nesswabic spreads itself 
over the table lands, and this sight at last fully convinced 
«ne of the futility of searching for canal routs up these 
furious niiouutain streams, while the spacious channel of 
of the Ottawa^ calmly dividing the highlands far behyw 
any of them, continues its course nearly direct from the 
desired point. 

From the Pittowais upwards, the Nesswabic is joined by 
no stream of any consequence, for probably forty miles, 
«ntil within three or four miles of the Trout lake. Here a 
filttian tributary flows in from tbe south, on which, about 
twelve ittiles distant, is a considerable lake called la 
Vieille, and by these the route strikes off which crosses the 
isWrees of the Rfadawaska. The Vieille branch forms 
hereabouts, nearly the division between the bard-wood and 
ftr countries. No good lands, indeed, are seen on the 
%treain, but they commence at no great distance from it. 

From the Trout lake, the Nesswabic ^continues in a 
^#%Mer)y difeetion amidst broken stony shores, and inter^ 
#tfp!ted by several heavy 'fapids, the ascent being hariHy 
4^ tba^ eighty or ninety ^l, in the spac^ of tow wfh^ 



J 
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miks^ which brings us to the Cedur lajke. This piece af 
w«tar mny be considered the grand reservoir of the river, 
the main channel terminating here, and several inferior 
streams branching off in various directions, collecting the 
waters of numbers of Simaller basins. As far aa I couM 
ascertain, the south-western branch, which we f<^iowetl^ 
96 the largest but it does not appear to discharge one-third 
of the water which flows from the outlet of the Cedar 
lake. 

Our route did not enable me to see more thtm twelve 
miles of the length of this lake, but it h^a the appearance 
of ei^tendUig much farther than this, in a winding course, 
generally about westerly, and from one lo two miles ia 
breadth. On the lower part of the lake, the li^nds, whieh 
now form a gradual ascent from the water, are still covered 
with pine, cedar, &c. but on proceeding upward, this i$ 
succeeded by considarable tracts o{ hard* wood, which are 
separated by other spaces covered with fir, and this aeem$ 
to be the general character of the western end. 

At the Cedar lake, I remained nearly three days, partly 
delayed by bad weather, but chiefly waiting the arrival of 
H son of the Algonquin chief, named Constant Pennais^e^, 
who had established his hunting winter quarters here,-^ 
From him I received an excellent chart, which delineated 
ihe route as far as his hunting bounds extended, nearly to 
the source of the Nesswabic ; but he eould give no die^linQt 
ioformalion aa to the the aituatfon of the portages croaking 
the height of land. From Constant 1 learned thai ^ra 
was a much better route from the Ottawa thus far, than 
tibat which I had feUowed. It is by a stream entering the 
Cedar lake, from the north, and communicating with 
another, called after the Indian who hunts upon it. Map di 
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Pong's creek^ flowing into the Little river. This, tbougI| 
the longest^ is much the smoothest route^ and is always 
followed by the Indians passing between the Ottawa and 
the Cedar lake^ with loaded canoes* It would have been 
much the most interesting route for me^ had 1 known of it 
in time. 

One of my men having become quite lame fpom a hurt in 
his foot, was obliged to remain at the Cedar lake. This 
determined me to proceed with the four remaining hands 
in one canoe, taking only about twenty days provisionsji 
and otherwise as light as possible. I was in hopes of being 
' able to return in that time, but the man was instructed not 
to move farther than the Trout lake with our providions 
and oauoe for at least thirty days, and if we had not then 
made our appearance, he was allowed to make the best of 
his way. In the mean time his quarters were comfortable 
enough^ being on a most excellent fishing stfttion, and in 
the neighborhood of the friendly Pennaissez, 

There is still a continuation of rapids for four or five 
miles on the small river, which we now began to ascend. 
To surmount these, a good wide portage road has been 
formed north of the channel, through a stony hard-wood 
tracts in which three small lakes are crossed, and this at 
length brings us to the elevated country. Hard-wood now 
appears to be the general growth wherever a view is 
obtained a few hundred yards inland beyond the firs and 
cedars, which here, as in other parts of Canada, commonly 
skirt the waters. 

There is, however, little extent of rising ground to be 
leei^ from this stream of water, the hollow which it occupies 
formiiig but a trivial interruption to the general level foce 
of the cQuntry. In a few miles it ceases to have a regular 
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Viver channe]^ being merely the connection of a range of 
lalces^ extending nearly ju^uth through the table land. Of 
these, there are four principal^ and several smaller ones^ 
some of them only separated by narrow still channels^ and 
others by short swift streams of inconsiderable descent. — 
The largest of these lakes do not appear to extend six miles 
in any diHection^ though the route did not always enable 
me to judge exactly of their size. They vary much in 
shape, several being deeply indented with bays^ and others 
finely checquered with islands. The shores are invariably 
bold^ though hardly ever precipitous, but rising one or 
two hundred feet into gentle hills^ and long swelling 
ridges, covered with the finest hard-wood, generally with 
a small mixture of white pine. 

The scenery is of the most pleasant and inviting nature, 
totally differing from the wild romantic views along the 
Ottawa, and indeed from any thing I had before seen in 
the country. It is rare^ in the uncultivated parts of Canada^ 
to see beauty and fertility combined. Generally the 
richest lands have a dreary, and, often too truly, an' un- 
healthy aspect. Here, amidst the most enlivening scenery, 
there is every appearance of fertility ; and both from the 
nature of the soil and waters, an assurance of the country 
being of the most healthy nature. 

White pine abounds across the whole country in the 
greatest perfection. Red pine is not seen on this route 
after leaving the Cedar lake '; nor did I observe a single 
white oak, firom the neighborhood of the Ottawa, until 
approaehing lake Huron. Maple is the principal tree 
about here^ perhaps composing half the forest. Birch and 
beech are in about equal proportions, and bass-wood and 
elm rather more rare. 
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Tb» wl>p)e of tlie lakes, not only here but in every peri 
of our reuteSj are deep and clear, (shoa), or rusby shores 
being seldom seen) and tbey seem generally to be stocked 
vitb.&h of various sorts and excellent quality. In this 
liarticolar, the waters of the Nesswabic surpass those of 
any other river I have seen in the country, in its larger 
lakesi eels and catfish are taken, of a size and plumpness 
neldom seen in the Ottawa; but the most noted fish is 
called the white trout, which is cMight in abundance, both 
winter and summer, frequently forty pounds in weight. 
Ht is of a light silvery hue, and cream-coloured in the fleshy 
but in shape and flavor resembles the common speckled 
troutj^ which is also plentiful in the same water. Neither 
of these kinds are found in the Grand river. 

The range of lakes above described continues for about 
twenty*five miles, beyond whic^ the stream winds througti 
an open marsh of considerable size, and the first thing of 
the kind we had met with. Here it divides into two 
branches^ and our chart directed us up the most northerly. 
About two miles from the swamp, this channel begins to 
l»ake a eonsiderable ascent, being interrupted by several 
small rapids and a fall twelve or fifteen feet high, within 
ti»e space of a few miles. The route here is extremely te«- 
dious, from the scarcity of water, and number of fallen trees. 
To the south of the stream, the shores are broken and 6*6- 
^piently swumpy : but we were now close upon the divi* 
itoa of the waters^ and some interruption to the fertility 
was to be expected. On the nordi side the lands still Goa- 
tiniie good. Five or six miles from the swamp, afifcer as- 
cending a steep rite, upwards of one hundred feet, I found 
a plain of excellent loam, and apparently very extensive* 

At length the stream opens into a deep round baaio, abMl 



* fiirloog: Bcroiss^ and firmn ihi«s a long alraiglift passage^ 
with bold hard-^vood shores of the finest Miage^ gradaally 
tapers to the breadth of thirty or forty feet^ through which, at 
die distance of about a mile are seeD the shores of a fluore 
extensive sheet of watcr-^-^altogether It is « curious and 
beautiful scene. The northern shores of this laike ha^e 
emt^ a richer appearaaee than any thing I had yet faet 
with. After rising soinewhat abruptiy to a height Cff shcty et 
righty feet, they conthine in a level sweep rocmd the lake, 
covered with the most luxuriant maple woods, and wkhont 
any pine. Though the bed of the water has here riisen consi- 
derably, yet the adjoining land is not higher llhan that ateng 
tlie range 4>f lahes ferther down the river; and there is every 
appearance of 4he ground to the northward continuing on 
a fertile level, to the streams flowing towards lake Nifnssiffgy 
which are only a few cni'tes distant. 

The lake which we bad now reached, is within 0ie 

Mississagna buBfting bounds, and along tihe south shore, 

i was directed to look for the portages 'leading to 4be 

Huron watet^. From the Cedar lake, thus ftr, it bad 

proved a three days' joiu^ncy, travelling leisurely, through, 

by the help of Cofnstant's chart, without much del^ In 

tracing out the route. After a little seaiHsbing we found 

a portage-path which led to a small laibe, and from thenc^ 

ascending a brook still belonging to the eastern wateifs, we 

soon arrived at another ^carrying place, wfaidi, from fts 

WK^i^teriy direction, and being distineldy tradced and marked, 

1 did not Amibt to be the proper route. Daring proceeded 

.along it neai4y a mile, we were met by an Indiatt, only Iht 

second we had seen since leavhrg the Ottawa. It <MM 

not have occurred in better time, fbr 1 now fimnd *<h«t rwe 

had missed "Aie mam Toute, and begun to fdllow an interior 

hunting track. 
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After retracing our way for a little^ the Indian conducted 
us to an extensive piece of water^ which he called Otter 
lake* Its waters run into the Nesswabic by the most 
southerly of the two branches, meeting at the swamp before 
spoken of^ and which is only five or six miles distant from 
Otter lake. Of course this southerly branch should have 
been our route ; but I had no reason to regret our wander-> 
ingi as it was the means of throwing us in the way of this 
Indian^ without whose information we must have incurred 
much more serious delay. 

. He was one of the Iroquois tribe, who reside with the 
Algpnquins, at the Lake of the Two Mountains. They are 
generally robust enterprising fellows; and^ having no 
hunting territory of their own^ frequently ascend the 
Ottawa^ and passing over the grounds of their Algonquin 
friends, make free with the beavers and otters, on those of 
the MissiRsaguas. These Iroquois, from their roving habits^ 
are the best guides through this part of the country. The 
hunter we had fallen in with^ and his father, had been 
rambling round this neighborhood for a twelve months and 
described it as bonne terre partout partoutj and every where 
abounding with small lakes. A few hours journey north- 
ward from the lake, on the northern branch of the Ness*- 
wabic, (and the shores of which are above described as 
peculiarly fertile) he says the streams run off in a north- 
westerly direction^ and no doubt it must be to the south 
river^ so that it seems almost certain that there is no 
material alteration in the nature of the country, before 
reacjiing the waters running into lake Nipissing. Indeed^ 
from^^ ^fci'y, thing that came under my observation^ there 
jappj^rs to be no distinct continuation of heights dividin|^ 
th^fie^fye) tracts, either towards the north or the west. 
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A few weeks previous to our meeting with the Iroqui^is^; 
he had made an excursion to Penetauguishine^ and I npw; 
learned that a few miles more would bring us to. the headi 
of a considerable river, running in that direction. With 
the lowest part of this river, however, he was not acquaint*; 
ed, having left it some distance above the mouth, by a routes 
crossing to the Severn. I procured from him a chart of bis. 
whole journey, as near as he could recollect it, and al^o a, 
sketch of the various streams of waters forming the head& 
of. the rivers, running both ways from this vicinity. 

Round Otter lake the lands have very little rise and are 
timbered with hard-wood and a considerable mixture of 
white pine* Where we chanced to encamp, the soil was 
very good and free from stones. From this lake their is no 
further ascent on the waters, in the direction we now pro-, 
ceeded. A still channel, in places scarcely twice the^ 
bi:eadth of the canoe, winds for a mile or two through a 
tamarac swamp, and ends in a basin of a remarkably cir*. 
cular shape, near a quarter of a mile in diameter. I think 
it probable that, at some points, this swamp continues un- 
intenoipted to the first western stream, not a mile distant ; 
but, on the route, the marsh is crossed by a sandy bank, 
twenty to thirty feet high, and about fifty paces over, and 
close to the round pond, from which is a miserable sinking 
portage, of half a mile to the first Huron water, a deep 
pool two or three acres in extent. The surface of this vi^s 
raised to its utmost brim, by a beaver dam near the outlet, 
which accounted for the wet and yielding nature of the 
portage. The beavers have, in fact, nearly effected the 
junction of the Huron and Ottawa waters. 

After crossing this pond, there is a further portage of 
about three quarters of a mile, over an uneven rocky tract, 

2 p 
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to a lake appearing to be of considerable extent to the 
right of our rout, and from which flows the river which 
was to bear us to lake Huron. It is here a fine clear stream, 
with a gravelly channel, twenty or thirty feet wide, and 
already with suflicient water, even in the dry season in 
which I passed, for the easy navigation of a three-fathomed 
eanoe, excepting at a few rippling shoals. This river, by 
ate traders, is called the Muskoka, after the Mississagua 
ehlef, who hunts in some part of its neighborhood. The 
Indians have 'some other name for it, which I could not 
learn . 

The nature of the rock thus far across the country, is 
much the same as on the ridges along the Ottawa, and on 
the Muskoka it continues so quite to lake Huron ; the 
shores and numerous islands of which, near the mouths of 
this river, as far as I can judge, being of the same granite 
composition as the Ottawa heights. The diflerent parts of 
the routes, however, present considerable variety in the 
rock. On the lower main channel of the Nesswabic, it 
generally lies in round compact masses of a redish hue, 
without any regular vein. On approaching the Cedar lake 
il is dark coloured, and strewed along the shore in angular 
fractures. From that lake to the height, the surface stone 
Aear the Nesswabic chiefly consists of dark coloured 
bowlders. On the Peonga (or Madawaska route), more 
solid rock is met with, still of the same kind, but vai*ions 
in its appearance. 

On the western descent of the country, there is yet more 
variety in the granite. It assumes diflerent shades, is 
(iometimes craggy and angular, but more frequently, as on 
the Huron shore, lying in round solid masses. Nearly 
from the source of the Muskoka, it is seen at intervals in 
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smooth beds, or layers^ from six inches to four feet thick^ 
and generally dipping to the south-west. I obsei*ved no 
limestone on any part of these routes^ from the Ottawa 
until reaching Penetanguishine bay, where it appears in 
abundance. 

About the first lake on the Muskoka, the shores are 
rocky and fir -timbered, and they continue so for a mile or 
two farther down the stream. In half a mile it touches 
upon another piece of water, extending to the left, and a 
mile further, after passing a fall two or three feet high^ 
is a very picturesque lake, extending also to the left, 
apparently several miles. Here the country resumes its 
fertile appearance, and retains it, with some inconsiderable 
exceptions, to the mouth of the river. Immediately 
beyond this lake, is a short rapid and portage, a little 
below which, the river is joined by a considerable stream 
from the north, and soon after enters a fine open piece of 
water, about two miles in extent. Within three miles 
below this, are two more small lakes, and from this pointy 
which is about twelve miles from the first basin, the water 
ceases to widen out in this way, now forming a regular 
river channel, in which are only three more lakes on the 
whole course. 

A little above the lowest of these basins, the M adawaska 
route, by which we recrossed the country, strikes off from 
the channel of the Muskoka, and to prevent recurrence 
mav be here described. 

On leaving the latter stream, this route follows a chain 
of small lakes, extending nearly eastward. The height 
dividing the waters of the two rivers, is between the second 
and third of these ponds, only about four miles from the 
Muskoka ; and to this point the ascent appears very con- 
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^iderable^ probably exceeding one hundred and fifty feet. 
The stream from these lakes is soon joined by another 
from the south, and forms a western branch of the Mada- 
waska^ which is followed for someway. On this part of 
the route, the country is very pleasant, consisting of a 
succession of hard-wood hills of moderate declivity, and 
the portages are generally over an excellent soil, though 
often encumbered with loose stones. As we descend the 
waters of the Madawaska, these favorable appearances 
begin to give way. Swamps and rocky ridges become 
frequent near the river, and the pine gradually thickens 
on the hils. In short, the whole country seems decidedly 
to change for the worse. 

' About twenty miles from the Muskoka^ the route leaves 
this branch, and bearing m6re northerly, proceeds seven 
or eight miles across a poor stony tract, by several small 
lakes and rough ill tracked portages. The last of these^ 
not less than three miles long, over rather better soil, 
conducts to the Abeunga, or, as commonly pronounced, 
Peonga lakes, which are among the finest in the interior, 
and form the principal reservoirs of the Madawaska river. 
The first lake of this name extends northerly, in a winding 
direction, one or two miles broad, but of the length I could 
form no idea, as the route only passes up it, about four miles 
to the outlet, near which there is a trading house belonging 
to the Company, occupied in the hunting season. After 
gliding down a swift clear stream, for two or three hundred 
feet, the second Peonga lake opens to the view, four or 
five miles in extent^ to the north-east, and with a consi- 
derable breadth, though its appearance is much diminished 
by a hard-wood island, containing some hundred acres. 
To the north of these lakes, are long, sloping, rising 
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grounds, between one and two hundred feet high, and of 
the most fertile appearance. To the south, the country is 
much in the same form, but covered with firs and birch. — 
Indeed this route, by the Peonga lakes, with the exception 
of thefir^t fifteen miles from the Muskoka, appears to be 
nearly the division line between the hard-wood and fir 
regions. 

There is still another lake of the same name, separated 
from the others in a similar way, by a short swift stream ; 
but we did not enter it, our route leading ofl^ from the 
middle basiii. North-westerly, through two small lakes, 
still discharging into the Madawaska^ and from thencie, by 
a portage of four miles, over a miserable soil, we reached 
the waters of the Nesswabic at lac Clair, a pretty piece of 
water, but with sterile looking shores, and appearing to 
extend about four miles north and south. This is only 
separated from lac la Vieille by a stream and portage not 
a furlong in length. The route passes closely up the 
eastern side of the Vieille lake, about three miles to the 
outlet. The lake appears to extend much farther to the 
north ; but from the numerous islands,* I could obtain no 
distinct view of its size, in any direction. To the ndhh 
and west the lands appear good, and here also are some 
trading huts, only occupied in the winter. As before 
mentioned, the Vieille stream joins the Nesswabic about 
twelve miles below this lake. In this space it forms n6 
basins of any consequence, and has many rapids. In on^ 
place there is a porlage of morei than two miles, cutting 
off a great rapid bend in the stream. 

On the whole, the Peonga route is a most harrassing 
one. It leads over much higher ground than the more 
northerly route, by the source of the Nesswabic, arid k ih 
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every respect less eligible. The whole distance from 
where we leave the Muskoka^ to the mouth of the Vieille 
stream^ appears about fifty miles^ and in this space there 
18 no less than three dividing heights of land^ and altogether 
thirty portages, three of them between two and four miles 
long^ and several exceeding one mile* Nineteen lakes^ 
great and small, are crossed. 

i now return to the Muskoka :-— As already noticed^ this 
river ceases to widen out into lakes^ about twelve miles 
from the first one on the route^ and from this point it con^^ 
tinnes to flow in a regular channel for >about twenty miles. 
On the first seven or eight miles of this space, there are 
several small rapids, and for the ensuing ten or twelve, 
is a smooth stream, winding in a most extraordinary man- 
ner, through a level sandy valley, timbered chiefly with 
balsam, tamarac, and poplar, beyond which, however, the 
hard-wood rising grounds are seen, seldom a mile distant 
en either side. The river here is of a very uniform breadth, 
from sixty to eighty feet y the depth is six feet and upwards 
quite across the channel, and the current about one mile 
per hour. 

This winding channel is terminated by a great and 
sudden descent in the river. First is a little rapid water, 
and then succeeds a fall, nearly perpendicular, ofabotU 
thirty feet. Below this are some rapids, for half a mile, 
which suddenly and in a great slanting fall, descending 
perhaps fifty feet. Neither of the portages at these falls 
exceed a furlong in length* ^ On the lower one is a curious 
variety of the rock* When broken, it is of a light carmine 
eoloUr, and resembling free-stone in the grain* Not much 
of it is seen above ground, but it appears to be in regular 
beib^ three ^.or four feet thick, and though rather hardt 
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near the surfeee^ it ^wotiTd probably be fennd^ on more 
thorough examination^ a fit and beautiful material tot 
building. 

These fails may be considered as the western verge of 
the interior table lands. In a direct line (his point is pron 
bably about twenty miles from the division of the waters. 
The route of the Mu&koka, thus far^ continues nearly in the 
same direction as that on the upper parts of the Nesswabic^ 
and the whole direct breadth of the level country on this 
route appears to be about fifty miles. The perpendicular 
rise within this space^ from either side to the height of land^ 
I should not suppose to exceed seventy feet. 

The streams running in every direction from these 
uplands^ have a much more steady supply of water^ and 

* - 

are far purer than the lower tributaries of the Ottawa* 
The channels are generally very moderate in breadtb| 
appearing to be little troubled with floods^ which^ from 
the marks along the shores^ seldom seem to rise above two 
feet (perpendicularly) in the streams, and fifteen or eighteen 
inches in the lakes. These favorable distinctions are 
readily accounted for in the form and nature of this interior 
country, consisting of a vast level, generally with a light 
free soil devoid of marsh, and interspersed with hundreds 
of small deep reservoirs, retaining and refining the water 
again and again, before it passes to the main rivers. 

The singular fiicilities which this plain country possesses 
for water communication, within itself, must be evident* 
Were there any possibility of leading a population into it^ 
the channels and basins of still water, intersecting it in 
every direction, might quickly be completed into a rami- 
fication of water ways, which for general utility, and 
natural beauty could scarcely find a parallel. Suflfeiently 
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deep and expansive for the largest steam-boat, and yet too 
sniali^ or too well sheltered by the bold shores, to be 
dangerous for the smallest skiff. But without some main 
line of navigation from the inhabited parts of Canada, this 
pleasant and commodious region must, for obvious reasons^ 
remain a desert. ; 

. . In less than half a mile below the great fall, a narrow 
lake is entered, which appears to extend a number of miles 
north, and sojitb,. along the base of the ridge, but we saw 
^either extremity, merely passing with the flow of the water 
about a mile across the: middle of the lake. From bencQ 
the river continues a rapid descent fpr about, eight miles, 
tjirough fine hard-wood forests to the next lake. In this 
space the fall, which must be considerable, is principally in 
rapids, it being the only part of the river where there is 
finy considerable descent of this kind. 

The piece of water to which this leads, with its surround- 
ing shores, is the finest in appearance which we met with. 
It extends about ten miles nearly : south, and towards the 
lower part is a wide inlet to the east, much farther than I 
could distinguish. Several islands of various sizes, rise 
boldly from the water, and in the entrance of the great 
eastern bay, just mentioned, there is one appearing to 
Qontain three or four hundred acres of good land. On the 
west, the shores rise quickly to a considerable height, 
timbered with hard- wood and white pine. On the east, 
they form a long gradual slope of the richest appearance, 
and without a fir for miles. 

A large southern branch of these waters flows into the 
eastern. arm of this lake. Its course is through several 
Oonsiderable lakes, and by it canoes may pass to the Trent or 
lake Simcoe. I did not see this branch, but was informed 
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of it by a trader well acquainted with this vicinity. He 
further asserted that saltpetre is found on a certain part of 
the .stream> not far from its motith. The fine central basin 
which receives these rivers appears to have been long a 
principal station of the traders. . There are here vestiges 
of two old establishments^ besides a commodious house in 
good repair, but deserted when we passed. 

The Muskoka flows from the southern extremity of the 
lake, apparently doubled in size. It is now from one to 
twb hundred feet' wide, containing about as much water 
as the Rideau, and continually interrupted by small falls, 
with here and there a short rapid, among which obstruc- 
tions there is seldom four miles of still water together.' 
The channel' between the falls is ialternately composed of 
sand and a firm compact gravel. The portages, which are 
now well tracked, are generally over even ground, thd 
shores of the river being seldom rough or precipitous, even 
near the falls and rapids. Considering the great descent 
of the country, the canioe roiite is as good as could be looked 
for, consisting,' with little exception, of smooth runs and 
short'portages, and this continues to be its character to 
the' end. In returning we made our way up the river 
about as expeditiously as we had descended. 
. This succession of small falls continues for about twenty 
miles from the Trading lake, wlien the river again makes a 
great and sudden descent. There are first two falls, from 
fifteen to twenty feet in height, and then a sloping fall of 
of sixty or seventy, all within a quarter of a mile, and in a 
straight range down the ridge, forming together a wild 
interesting scene. A little belbw this, the river is joined ' 
by a large branch from the north, and it now winds gently ' 
with ^ broad deep and still channel to its last and largest* 

2 Q 
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lake, about six mrles- distant from tlie ipreat&il. 

There are altogether fourteei^ portages on tbts^ rivery aaA 
the difiierence ia level of the two lake^, ifiT^ I think^ about 
two hundi*ed and fifty feet. The channel hepe is' not 
remarkably winding except at two points, for afew itiitest' 
The course continues nnich the same as Od the npper par fii> 
of the river, averaging about S« S\ W. until half way 
between, the lakes, when it makes^ a decided turn nesirly 
westward for the remaining pavt cf the route. The lawb» 
retaia their promising appearance aioag this part of the 
river, being almost every where eovered with timbett o( 
nearly the same description as that in the centre of the 
country. In returning 1 examined the vicinity of most of 
the portages, and almost invariably found ai light soil of 
fair quality, though frequently uneveU' and str(Hlg^{i8rmi^i> 
he expected near the falls. 

The large stream, which- flows' in* from the north at the 
lower part of this ru^i,: iS' the same by wbidk^ and the aoutb 
river, (as before hinted) there is a* eanoe route to* lake 
Nipissiug* On a lake about two days journey up- this- 
branclv is a tradriig station to which the common routeis,- 
not by the Muskoka, but along a considerable river flowiBgt 
out of, or through a large* lake not far' to the westward of 
the station, and. entering lake Huron^ (as 1 afm told,.) about 
thirty miles from the French river; It iS' called the 
Neyetewa, and the countiy along its- upper parts,, and ott 
the northern branch of the Muskoka,^ i^ said tO'be Biuchr 
of the same nature as that which we passed through. 

The last Muskoka lake is a great body of water extending 
chiefly north-' westerly:^ and contiuninig. hundreds of islands^ 
some of them ver^ large,, but appearing, mostly baitrenv 
From, the entrance of the river, the nnite ruils wt^sterijur 



thra«glitte falandi^ about ten nSlesto the oud^t^tbe 
lake, wWch we 6mud without maeh delay, having forCO'- 
iiateiy net wi)& aa locfiaD, <a«ily the third we had eeeii,) 
4he night before, who directed fM how to steer, and btit for 
4hiB, we should, in alt probability, liav^ spent days iii 
«eaaxfaiiig for it. It was impossible to fi>f m any idea of 
Ae extent of lihis piece of water to the northward, on 
account of the muUitude of islands. To the south west, 
it extends about ten miles from the outlet. In this direction 
it is less erow4ed with islands, and has a fine appearance. 
Wliere the main shores coukl be distinguished, they 
generaiiy seamed to (»e of a lia(bitable nature, continuing 
«ound the water in an ev^n moderate elevation, with^ 
however, a greater ptxiportioa of white pine than I had 
ibeibre osualiy observed* At the lower end of the lake, the 
fppearance is not favorable, die growlih, as far as seen, 
j^iag of the Ar kind. 

From the southern extremity of €be lake to the Severn 
river, die distance is only eight or nine miles, and over 
this space is the common route by which the fur traders 
reach the waters of the Muskoka. From the lake is a 
portage of about tiiree miles, leading to a rivulet which 
fiasses through two small lakes, and enters the Severn, half 
a mile above the fifth portage from Penetanguishine bay. 
On my return I ascesided the Severn and regained the 
Muskoka by this route. The long portage, close to the 
large la1(e, is mostly over a good, though uneven soil, but 
from th^t to the Severn, the country graduaHy assumes a 
barren aspect. Akmg this riv^ from the fifth portage to 
its mouth, a distance of fifteen or sixteen miles, the shores 
are imilbrmly barren, consisting, in fact, generally of soKd 
r^eky even on die smooth water. The limestone of 
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,PenetaDgU]shine bay does notextend up the Severn^ the 
.stone of this river appearing exactly of the same nature! as 
along the Muskoka. Both streams evidently flow, from the 
same ridge of country^ though the sources of the Severn, 
are without doubt in a much lower part of it. The elevation, 
however, of lake Simcoe above the Huron, must be consir 
derable, there being seven portages altogether to this 
lake, and five of these which I passed, certainly form an 
ascent not far from one hundred and twenty of thirty feet. 

At the outlet of the large Muskoka lake, is a fine fall 
sixteen or tweenty feet high, with a heavy body of water. 
The river now appears to contain considerably, more water 
than the Severn, and probably three tim^s as.much as the 
Kideau. A mile or t\yo below this fall,. the channel is 
divided. The principal branch runs north-westerly, and 
enters the Huron at Moose point, said to be about thirty 
mils from Penetanguishine. The lower branch appearing 
to lead off about one third of the . water, continues in a 
westerly course thirteen or fourteen miles to a small 
sequestered bay on the lake, about ten miles north of the 
same place. , . ... 

We followed the lower stream. There are on it ten short 
portages chiefly passing moderate falls, which, with some 
rapid water, form a descent from the Muskoka lake, . of 
probably about one hundred and fifty feet. The breadth of 
this channel is very irregular, particularly towards its 
outlet, where it spreads out into ponds fullof rocky islands. 
The lands along it continue good, and even appear to 
increase in fertility as we approach the lake. The soil at the 
portages is richer than I had generally observed close to 
the river, and often free from stones to the brink of the 
falls and rapids, Within three or. four miles of lake 
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Hiironj'a stuldeh change takes place^ and hotbiiig is^ nofW 
seen but low^solid^ and frequently bare masses of irock. 
We reached the immense expanse ofirater the seventeenth 
of September^ die eighteenth day from the Ottawa^ and 
a long swell from the boundless north-west drove our now 
little canoe speedily into the bay of Penetanguishine. 

No contrast can be more complete than' that of the fine 
sloping: hard- wood lands surrounding this spacious inlet^ 
iahd the 1t>l€$ak granite coasts and islands immediately to 
the northward.. Proceeding down the bay, we soon per- 
ceived that the settlement of its shores was in the act of 
commencement. At various points were small new inroads 
into the forest, with buildings apparently but of a few 
days standing. On approaching one of these, a voice in the 
broad Yorkshire dialect, directed us round a point into the 
jsmaller cove on which is the naval station. 

One cannot view this noble bay and its vicinity, forming 
a position at once beautiful, fertile, and central, between 
the older settlements of Upper ' Canada, and the great 
western navigation of the lakes, without feeling a surprise 
that it should have remained in a state of nature to so late a 
day. As a port, however, Penetanguishine seems to have 
one serious disadvantage. From its retired situation at 
the bottom of the Georgian bay, and the prevalence of strong 
north-west wiiids at particular seasons, it is often a matter 
of the greatest difficulty for vessels to gain from hence the 
body of the lake. The master of a schooner which happened 
to be at the station, informed me that in the previous 
autumn he had spent twenty-five days in attempting to 
beat round Cabot's head, and, if I remember rights was 
obliged after all to winter his vessel in the bay. 

In returning, I fell in with. the man who had remained 



#t the Ce^fi^ Mc* ^n (%$ Iweatf^fifth dqr after iMYJng 
.H^ hl^ pr^Mi^ii^e^ A f h(jtr( of (^ 1o w#r pArt of tbs NieMWftbk, 
(M4 was pr^epnr^ to '6t#rt; pttDiQtually 00 the tbirtielli d«f . 
.{it fe^ well /or iiiw tftat «% Jmi oPt been flayed bejcowl 
4jlf^ tw^9 99 M» ##£» itnwcMty .«iM« And unexperienced in 
such a ctonn^J^ vwld biwe teeo almost Impossible^ 

ft of;e^pped ilP fA^og/^tk^ tw^fate days to ftepaas from 
FiSQf twgutebiiie Kq tb^ lak^ do^ AUumeMas. Our tranrelltiig^ 
W^ |)oi; ^(9fi^\\isimy th(9 i9»e» bein^ obiif ^ to pass twiee 
i»ver tbe portag^i^ and H b^iaf oftra 'v^ery difficnH ito get 
<ourtbi*Qf ^tbpmed fsanoe tbrougb Ifie uncleaiied mcks. 
fn^YM I l^ept pay f^ld roiUte ws)|Upad of asceodioir ^be 
Sevej-n, find aft^rwardis tpmiug oputb by Ibe Madawaslca 
waters^ w^ should probably bave rei^aiAcd tbs Ottawa in 
len days. By tb^ source of tf 4iq N^s^vabic^ a good n>ute fer 
canoes (considering tine ^levAtjoo of ^be country) might be 
easily opea^d tbe whole w^y from tekf Huron to Ibe Cedar 
lal^e. Little rapid water ^ n^nepunlened 00 ibis route, and 
^one of %\ke ppr$ages, in aU about forty-ftre^ exceed three 
4}uarters of a n^ile. If tb^sp w^^ widened where necessary 
iftqd some fallon trees ^x^^ drift wood D^moved fromtbe 
Ripper parts of the rivers, a weU maftn^ ciuioe might pass 
between the two points i^ four or £ve days. From the 
Cledar \^q to th^ Ottfiwa# the yaHops routes are diffienlt or 
circuitous, a^ before explained) and itbe only apparent way 
to obtain escpieditiow aeei^s b/^re, is by a rmd up the 
MasJcinopg^ y%^^^Yf 

From evi^ry appearand of l^bo oountry along the upper 
piarts of the N^ssiyabiPj ^nd the whole of Ihe Muskoka 
river, ( hilv^ ^c^ d9Hbt that A fair proportiofi of it is fit fer 
settlement and ^ji|UivMio9f Pa this line> the )aada 
thrPHfibouf; appfHPf t^ bfi <39mpfi^ f4 ^ litJiMff aoils. And 



are well elevated above the waters. My opportunities of 
examining them were chiefly confined to the neighborhood 
of the falls and rapids, where, of course, we may expect 
tb* ftrirf the fnfefiof portion of tfce soiT ; but even in these 
places 1 frequently found excellent loamy lands, and seldom 
vtfkf thai airfe toftrlly tiofd ^t ctiftrt^tkxi* W, fibii^tevef, tlifs^ 
liaer of ceilncr]^ cavFsM; btf CMiSidein^ «i$ thtf* Hi^bell in 
Canada ; its considerable elevafi^n, free s6il, . ai^'d pure 
waters, ensure it as being unsurpassed, and perhaps 
unequalled, by any other section of the country, in the 
important requisite of healthiness. 

Witb rcflj^d' t» the iHlt»re of the Wbole b(i$dy of tBe 
oou&tryy extendiiftg f8om< the soureetf oi tbe* Madawa8k»t6^ 
lake Nipissing^, wA frdm* l«^e HuroU' t^ th6 Ottawaf^ I 
oannet, from^ merely passitig, throughf iC in- one or I^O' liiile^- 
pr«elend to speak witiv certai&ty. The eentpal^ pal*t, hdw-^ 
eveff, of this wide region !^, without doiri>t^ geiferatly 
gp&i, there being, a& already statisd, evevy reason to^ 
suppose that> the soil increases' in fertility afe we desdendr 
fFom^ tbe elevated traets oaf the bead Waters of t^ Nessi^au 
Ue and M'UBkok^ toward» lake Nlpi^itlg;. As^ ta tfia t part 
nearer lake Huron, a«d sou^h- of the French river^ I h^ve 
obtained' but little distinct aeisotiilt^ wh^iefr* is &Vor£lble,. 
liawevery as* far ^ it goesv On the Whole, every thing! I 
ba^e seen' of heard^ enables tne at leasd to state tba<^ in tfaicTy 
hithei1;o,,uii]iof!ced part of Gatiadai^ a fitie habitable cbuiitr]^ 
will be fouad,'to the extenCof millions of acres;, ated I have 
now only to^ expifess m]9 hope,, that it willy ere long^ be- 
rendered aecisssible to' popuia€lbB^> 
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Canadian Textile Substances. 



Notes respecting certain Textile Substances 
in use among the North American Indians, 
by W. Green, Esqr. 



Thb Indians of North America were founds by the 
Europeans^ in possession of the means of manufacturing 
cordage, and of making a variety of articles of fine thready 
both by ingenious plaiting^ and by weaving in its simpler' 
modes. It does not appear that^ for these purposes^ they 
used the flaxen and hempen fibres which we employ ; nor 
does it appear that the phormion tenax^ (if^ indeed^ this 
continent or its islands produced that plants so abundant 
in New Zealand, and elsewhere in Polynesia^) nor that the 
nettle^ \uriica\ each of them so much superior in strength 
and elasticity to hemp^ were known to the Indians as 
textile fibre. Sinew and hide -were among the substances 
extensively used bythem^ and preferred for many purposes 
for which their superior strength and the minute divisibility 
of the former peculiarly fitted them. The flax and hemp 
introduced from Europe^ have by no means/ even now^ 
and among those Indians whose' domestication has given 
them the readiest access to European productions^ super- 
seded the use of the substances employed by their ancestors : 
and^ if this retention be not merely a consequence of 
partiality for that which is derived from the remote past — 



hut bd fotiaded oli a kiie^ledge^ eilfaer of Ihe mtbckem or 
Uie superior fitness of the artiek» to Ibe ead of Ibeir appH- 
4;atloD^ or on Ibefatilify ^ilb wbi^h| from Ib^ir ab»o4anpe^ 
they may every irkere be produred, it mny be useful V> 
record wbab are the subntances^ and wbat tbef proeeds by 
which they are prepared, ii» the b^^e of enlargiug our own 
list of materials useful in manliK&ctures and arts* 

The inner liarb of the luor^ slender branchett of the elm, 
\&( hornbeani {carphms], of American walnut [juglums 
€m€reu]y of linden {^tYia], of bou de plomb [ ^ ]^ being 
stripped from the wood, and the outer bark scraped off, is 
macerated in ley of wood-adbes, and boiled in it^ tbeti 
rinced io pure water ; and> for many purposes^ su4;b si^s 
the making of various ligatures, no otber preparation dian 
aierely twisting it to incrense its flexibility, (as is doae 
with> withs in the same intention,) is used. But for plaiting 
and weaving, the bark having been tireaied as above^ is 
beatem with a mallet, until its separated fibres become of 
the required tenuity^ Amoog^ the articles made of tbe^ 
filaments, are the bands which, pas&ing round the h^ 
and shofildeirs, suslaia the weights tbe Indiana have to 
carry in their excursions. The strain these bands bear On 
such occasions is very great« They are ingeniously plaited^ 
often highly ornamented with embroidery, are two or three 
inches in breadth, are divided at the ends into narrow 
strips, for the more convenient attachment of the suspended 
baggage, and they are as soft and pliant as any thing made 
of flax can be. 

For coarser purposes the bark of white cedar [^thuj/a 
ocddentalislj is used. It does not undergo the preparation 
stated above, but is merely supplied by twisting. All the 
above materials may be procured several feet in length. 

a R 
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For stitching the sheets of birch bark^ of which their 
canoes are made, slender roots of the spruce tree are used. 
The root is merely slit longitudinally into strips^ as thick 
as packthread^ moistened^ twisted and applied. The 
sewing is then payed over with resin extracted from pine- 
knots by boiling them in water. 

The pkormion tenaxy although so exceedingly strong, 
contains some principle soluble in weak alkaline ley and 
even in soap and water^ the removal of which principle 
reduces its strength below that of most other fibres, very 
much limiting its utility. The fibre procured by the 
Indians, in not being weakened by these menstrua, has 
some advantage over that otherwise invaluable filament. 

It cannot be doubted that every textile fibre of vegetable 
origin would be a fit material for paper — and it is probable 
that the toughness of that article, which ought to be 
extreme, might be made as nearly equal to that of the 
original material as is consistent with its nature, by 
reducing it to pulp by sufficiently pounding it, instead of 
hashing it, (as is usually done,) into particles having little 
more coherence than is afterwards supplied by sizing tibe 
sheet. 



Letter on WUchcrqft, SIS 



Autograph Letter tf Cotton MatheRj on 
Witchcraft, presented to the Literary 
and Histmncal Society, by the Honorable 
Chief Justice Sewelu 



\T^ 6", 1602. 

You would know whether I still retain my opinion about 
7* horrible Witchcrafts among us^ and I acknowledge that 
Ido. 

I do still Think That when there is no further Evidence 
against a person but only This, That a Spectre in their 
Shape does afflict a neighbour, that Evidence is not enough 
to convict y* of Witchcraft. 

That the Divels have a natural power w*^^ makes titem 
capable of exhibiting what shape they please I suppose 
no body doubts, and I have no absolute promise of God 
that they shall not exhibit miiie. 

It is the opinion generally of all protestant writers that 
y* Divel may thus abuse y* innocent, yea, tis y' confession 
of some popish ones. And o' Honorable Judges are so 
eminent for their Justice, Wisdom, & Goodness that what- 
ever their own particular sense may bee, yett they will not 
proceed capitally against any, upon a principle contested 
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witb great odds on y* other side in y^ Learned and Godly 
world. 

Nevertheless, a very great use is to bee made of y* 
spectral impressions upon y* sufferers. Tliey Justly Intro^ 
duce, and Determine, an Enquiry into y" circumstances of 
y^ peroQn ^cuf^d ; and c|iay strengthen other presiioiptioiis. 

Whf n so louch use is made of those Things, I beifeve 
y* use for w*** y* Great God intends y" is made. And 
accordingly you see that y® Eccellent Judges have had 
such an Encouraging presence of God with them, as that 
scarce any, if at all any, have been Tried before theai, 
against whom God has not strangely sent in other, & more 
Hqmfine & most convincing Testimonies. 

If any persons have been condemned, about whom any 
of y® Judges, are not easy in their minds, that y' Evidence 
against them, ha^ been st^tisfactory, it would certainly bee 
for y^ glory of the whole Tmnsaotion . to give that person p 
Reprieve. 

' It would make all matters easier if at least Bail ^v^re taken 
for people Accused only by y^ invisible lormentom of y* 
|>oor sufferers and not Blemisbed by any Airther Groundt 
of suspicion against them.. 

TheoddEfiectB produced upon the sQ0erers by y^'.Iook 
or touch of the accused are things wherein y^ Divels may 
as much Impose upon some Harmless peofile a$ by the 
Representac6n of their shapes. 

My notion of these matters is this. A Suspeeted and 
unlawfuU oom'^union with a Familiar Spirit, is the Thing* 
I enquired after. The comknuniou on the Divels p6rt may 
bee proved, while, for ought I can say. The man may bee 
innocent ; the Divel may impudently Impose his com'^unioa 
upon some that care not for his company. But if the 
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com'^unlon on y^ rii«ii*B {»rt bee proved^ then the BaritteM 

is done. 

I am sospiciotiB Lest y* Divel may at some time or other, 
qerve us a trick by his constancy for a long while iq one 
way .of Oeeltng« Wee may find the Divel using oner 
instant course in Nineteen several Actions^ and yett bee 
bee too hard for us at last, if wee thence make a Rule to 
form an Infallibly Judgement of a Twentieth. It is o^ sin- 
gular Happidess That wee are blessed with Judges who 
are Aware of this Danger.- 

For my own part if the Holy God should permitt eiuch h 
Terrible calamity to befbl myself as that a Spectre in my 
Shape should so molest my neighbourhood, as tbdt they 
can have no qui^, ^Itho' thei'e should be no other Evidence 
against me, I should very patiently submit unto b Judgment 
Of fValftipartatien^ dnd i^U reasonable men would coufil 
o' Judges' to Act, as they are like y* Fathers of y« public, 
in such a Judgment. What if such a Thing should be 
ordered for those whose Guilt is more Dubious, and uncer- 
tain, whose presepoe y' perpetuates y® miseries of o"" suffer- 
ers ? They would cleanse y* Land of Witchcrafts, and yett 
also prevent y® shedding of Innocent Blood, whereof some 
are so apprehensive of Hazard. If o^ Judges Wlant any 
Good Bottom, to act thus upon. You know, that besides 
y" usual power of Govern**, to Relax many Judgments of 
Death, o^ General Court can soon provide a law. 

S', 
You see y« Incoherency of my Thoughts but I hope, you 

will also some Reasonableness in those Thoughts. 

In the year 1646, a Vast Number of persons in y' county 

of Suffolk were apprehended, as Guilty of Witchcraft; 

whereof, some confessed. The parlament granted a special 
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com^'ission of Oyer & Terminer for y * Trial of those Witches; 
in v^^ com'^ission^ there were a famous Divine or two, 
M' Fariclough particularly inserted. That Eccellent man 
did preach two sermons to y° Court, before his first sitting 
on y® Bench : Wherein having first proved the Existence of 
Witches, hee afterwards showed y^ Evil of Endeavouring 
y* Conviction of any upon Defective Evidence. The Sermon 
had the Effect that none were Condemned, who could bee 
saved w*^®°^ an Express Breach of y" Law; & then tho' t'was 
possible some Guilty did Escape, yett the troubles of those 
places, were, I think Extinguished. 

O^ case is Extraordinary. And so, you and others will 
pardon y* Extraordinary Liberty I take to address You on 
this occasion. But after all, I Entreat you, that whatever 
you do, you Strengthen y^ Hands of o' Honourable Judges 
in y* Great work before y". They are persons, for whom 
no man living has a greater veneration, than 

S', 

Your Servant 

C. MATHER. 
For 

the Honourable 

John Foster Esq. 
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Plan Raisonne' d'EDucATioN Generale et 
^ Permanente, le plus propre a faire la 
prosperUi da Bas-Canada^ en egard a sea 
ctrconstances actuelles^ par Joseph Frs. 
Perrault, ci-devant President de deux 
Societis d^Education et fbndateur dune 
Ecoh EUmenlaire Franqaise a Quibec. 



Atant yu dans le Star du 15 de Septembre 1830^ Tan- 
nonce de la SoGi^t^ Litt^raire et Historique de Quebec, et 
la promesse ^' d'une M^daille honoraire d'argent pour le 
^' plan raisonn^d'^ducation g^ndrale et permanente^ le plus 
^' prbpre k faire la prosp^rit^ du Bas-Canada^ eu ^gard k 
^' ses circonstances actuelles^'' je me suis cru appel^^ nom- 
m^ment^ k entrer en lice sur cet important objet^ qui m'oc^ 
cupe depuis plus de vingt ans, et sur lequel j*ai A€}k €m\s 
mon opinion. 

On pent comparer T^ducation dans ce pays^ k une terre 
qui est k ouvrir et exploiter. 

Pour le faire^ avec succ^s, on doit y proc^der avec cir<- 
conspection ; de m£me qu'un bon Cultivateur fait le tour de 
sa terre^ en examine le sol dans toute son ^tendue^ pour 
connoitre les endroits propres aux semences qu'il se propose 
d'y r^pandre^ k la saison la plus propice pour le faire ; de 
m^me on doit s*enqu^rir des sites les plus convenables pour 
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^riger des Ecoles^ des S^minaires^ des Coll^ges^ des Univer- 
sites^ &c. convenir de Tinstruction que Ton dounera dans 
chacun de ces ^tablissements ; le mode d'enseignement que 
Ton adoptera ; la qualification des maitres et pr^cepteurs 
que Ton exigera ; les recettes et d^penses de ces divers ^ta- 
blissements ; et enfin la surveillance du tout^ eu ^gard aiix 
eirconstancesoti se trouye actuellement la Province dli Bp- 
Canada, fi cause d^s diff^entes prolessions de foi ^ sea ha- 
bitants^ 

J'exposerai succinctement ces requisitions^ quej'estime 
essentielles^ dans des cbapitres distincts et s^par^s ; afin 
d'^tablir T^ducation, dans le pays^ sur des bases salides, 
substascieUes et permanenlea, CDnuiie on la demandeu 

CHAPITRB u 
De$ Sites ies Etablissemmts d'M/iycaiunu 

II e&t ^ident ^e de$ Ecqlea^ de$ Si£iiiiiislre$, d«s Col- 
l^ge^^des Universi^s ne p^vent £U6 6f ig^ en m6j»e ^30- 
th6 et m^me dimension, &tre pl^^s, de procbe eo. procbe, ks 
uns comme les autres j le bon sena veut que le tout soil pM« 
portioning aux bfssoins ; en consequence que d^ 6coles ^K- 
mentaires saie^t ^rjg^es^ daii3 k« Paroise^s ;. Us S6mmmm& 
et les Colleges dans les Comt<^, et lee Uotversilea dai» l^s 
chef-lieux de^ Districts. 

I^a meilleure ^pbeJlle 4^ proportSoi^ pduir r^rection d'un 
tel ^tablissement est, sans doute^la. popiilation. 

En cQiisdqueiice il dievroit ^re r^gl^, qu'tl ne sera ^ig^ 
une ^cole publique d'^duqatioa ^Idmentaire que daos Ten- 
droit le plua ceatral^ oh se tvomveroi^it an inoin» ^piaiae 
cents p^res de famiUe. 

Que le» S^minaires et CoUi^gc^ publicfi ne aeraiftOt ^te- 
bli3 q«Be dan9 les comtiis dont la populalien dmiiefoit tmis 
mille peres de famille. 
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Que Ton ne Mtirait d^Universit^s que dans les villes et 
cit^s des districts^ contenant au moins six mille p^res de 
famtlfe. 

Les ^coles ^l^mentaires devraient £tre 4rig^es sur un 
tetrein, d'aumoiiM deux arpentd de terre-eti sii{>erfieie^ afin 
d*y fsii^ ettltiver uti jardin potager^ par les ^coliers, et led 
iiiitier par de ftioyen dans la connolssance de ce que roil 
»ppe!e la petite culture j tout en appi%naiit i, Vire, icrire et 

dnvpcer* 

IjA maison de^roit 6tre au moitis de trente pieds sur 
trnites fkce05 avoir douze h quinze pieds d'^l^vatioii entre 
k» deuie pfanck^F^^ atec une port^ h. denx battants sur le 
devant^etune all^e desept a hnit pieds de large conduisant 
H r^irade du niaitre dmifs \e foM^ alvee a^issi deux Tenures 
stf r le dcfvant et itutant derri^re^ de sept pieds de haut et i 
ipuMe pieds att de$sti$ du plancber de bas ^ une chemin^e 
dans «n des pigfnMMns pottt ttcet^Ar la tuyau d'un poli\e ; A 
cette maison est distributee comme celle que j*ai bStie 
au Fa»:lbourg St. Louis, elte contiendra deux cents enfans. 

lAiP S^minairas et Colleges dMs les Comt£d devro!enf 
^tre des ^(Hfieed k detix stages de cent pieds de long, suf 
qwarMle de prdfonideur et ^tre bfttis sur une tetre de qua* 
Wfe tingt k cent arpents ; ponr^ outre les connoissances que 
Ton doiffne ord)nairen>ent cKnis ces nialsons, y faire un cours 
tlieorique et pratique de la grande culture. 

Les Unitdrsit^s doivc»t Hre b^ies, sur quatre faces^ 
eotome le College des ci-devant Jesuites h Qu^ec ; Hre 
tastes, pour y avoir des apparteraents s^par^s, dans ehacun 
d^quefe on enseigneroit les bautes Sciences ; on feroit les 
eXf)€rieAces, on placeroM le^ instruments ; on feroft les ob-* 
MrviBrtions astronomiqaes, fte. &e. &c. 
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CHAPITRBII. 

< 

De Vlfuirueiifln que Von d<nt downer dans ks EtablissefMnts pubUci 

d'Educaiwn, . 

Conime il ne peut y avoir de bonne Education que celle 
qui est fondle sur la morale chr^tienne^ on doit Tensei-^ 
gner dans tous les ^tablissements d'^ducation publique dan9 
le pays ; r^gler ensuite que^ dans les ^coles dlementaires de 
paroisses, on y montrera, outre les pri^res et le catdchisme, 
k lire, ^crire et compter, et de plus, iijardlner ; en conse- 
quence que le jardinage se feroit k la fraicheur du matin^ 
depuis huitheures jusqu*a dix, et du soir depuis troisjus*» 
qu'a cinq. 

. Que Ton distribuera les heures d'etude et de travail dans 
)es Si^minaires et Colleges des Comt^s, de la m^me mani^re, 
autaut que faire se pourra, dans le cours de Tann^e ; excepte 
dans les temps de semence et de r^colte oh ,le traviail du de- 
hors sera prolong^. 

Que ces ^tablissements doivent Hre foumis des instruments 
aratoires analogues aux travaux qui doivent s'y faire, ou des 
mat^riaux n^cessaires pour les faire faire par les ^l^ves ; ils 
doivent Hre aussi pourvus d'animaux propres k I'exploita- 
tion des terres, qui y seront log^s, nourris et soign^s par 
les ^coliersy afin de les instruire dans Peconomie rurale et 
Tart v^t^rinaire. 

Les Universit^s doivent 6tre pourvuesr d'habiles profes- 
seurs, dans les differentes branches dMnstructions que Ton a 
coutume de donner dans ces sortes d'<^tablisseroents, des 
ingredients et instruments n^cessaires pour les experiences 
et observations astronomiques ; dont I'^poque de ces divers 
cours sera fixee par les Directeurs, ou Superintendans de 
ces niaisons. 
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ORAPITRE III; 
Dti made d*ena^gnemetit d udoptef, 

. L'enseignement niutuel^ c*est-sL-dire : le si^t^me JLiaoci^s- 
terien^ ^tant universellement reconnu 6tre le meilleui^ serai 
celui que vraisemblablement on adoptera i mais comn)e il; 
y a^t^ fait plusieurs ameliorations, il est k d^sirer que la 
Socif^te Litt^raire dep^che quelques uns de ses membres. 
pour visiter les ecoles tenues a Quebec d'apr^s ce mode, et. 
dans quelques unes des quelles il a 6t6 fait de grandes aixi^- 
l^orations, tant dans la quantity d'exercices que Fon y fait 
pour instruir^, que dans la diminution des d^penses poury 
parvenir. 

Afin demettre la Soci^te en ^tat de juger des ameliora- 
tions faitesk ce mode d*enseignement, il lui soumet son 
nianuel pratique et T invite a se transporter k son Ecole 
El^mentaire Franjoise situ^e au Fauxbourg St. Louis, pen-, 
dant sa tenue. 

CHAPITRE IV. 

Des qwiHflcations des MaUres et Priceptewrs* 

Si I'on veut introduire Tuniformite dans T^ducation k don- 
ner k la Jeunesse du pay^, il faut non seulement adopter un 
mode d'enseignement, mais encore former des Pr^cepteurs; 
et des Maitres qui puissent lepropager 5 pour ce faire il faut 
les obliger a suivre un cours dans les meilleurs Ecoles des ci- 
t^s, ^rig^esdans les districts de la Province ; ne les point ad- 
mettre k tenir des ecoles publiques, a moins qu*ils ne soient 
munis de certificats de capacit^s, de ceux qui sont k la t6te 
de ces Ecoles. 

On ne peut se promettre de Tuniformit^ dans I'enseigne- 
ment, ni la certitude d'une bonne education que par ce ' 
moyen 5 pour quoi je prends la liberte de le recommander 
comme une juesure essentielle. ^ 
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11 sera boa de faire supporter la d^penae des ^tabtme- 
ments d'^duoation par les habitants qui les demandent^ 
ainsi que par ceusc chez qui il sera jug^ il propos d'-en <ri- 
ger ; et ce de la m6me mani^re qu*iis coop^rent^ ou sont 
ibrcte de coop^rer^ poiir la b&tisse et reparation de leurs 
Eglises et Presbyt^res. 

Alors on ks veiTa y prendre int^t et se glorifier d'avolr 
les plus beaux edifices, les meiileurs maitres^ la phis 
grande quantity d'enfants dans ces ^coles^ &c. &c. 9ce. 
comme ils font pour leurs Eglises et Presbyt^res. 

Comme les p^res de femille sont aussi bien tenus de 
donner de P^ducation h leurs enfents^ que de leur procurer 
la nourriture et T^ntretien^ ils doivent non seulentent con- 
tribiier k T^rection et entretien des bfttiments, mais encore 
au salaire des Maitres et Pr^cepteurs. 

Par ce moyen la Province se trouveroit d^charg^e d'un 
fardeau qui l6t ou tard lui sera tr^-on^reux ; se r^servant 
toutefois le droit d'accorder des supplements et de donner 
des gratifications aux Maitres^ Prdcepteurs et Professeurs, 
dsBS des cas priv^s j-afin d*^ncourager r^mulation. 

CHAPITRE VI. . 
De Ja surveiUance du toui* 

Comme il y a tout lieu de pr^sumer qu'il y aurai au jour 
k venir, ^n grand nombre de ces ^tahlissementSi dans une 
Province aussi ^tendue qu'est le Bas-Canada^ il est esaecK 
tiel de les organiser de mani^e qu'on en puisse suivre le fil 
et les surveiller. 

La division de la Province en Paroissesj Districts et C<Hft* 
t^s nous doit naturellement fourair ee nn^en d'oix;msat|oQ^ 



on dkviiolt cbno dtas la prbieipale e\l& 4e cheque District 
foriBcr mi Bureau central qui aupoit la directioa et snrreil*- 
kuBce dea iHaUips^meBts d^eciucatkm &it6 et h. fiilre dans les 
Paroisses et Comt^s et leurs afxindissements. 

Cbaeutt de ces Bureaux devroit ^tre confi^> soit & une 
nule personne <oe que je pr^fifrerois) 8oh a plusieiire* 

On derroit s'adreeser k ces personnes poiir tout ce qui 
eeDCaneroit I'l^reetion^ I'eairetien et ]a police des ^tablis- 
sementa d'l^dacation ; la nomination et fixation des salaires 
des Maitfes et Prteepteure ; la sunreiilanoe et repression 
des abns ; la promulgaiion des r^Ies et r^glenients. 

C'estawui ^ ces personnes que devroient ^tre fierits les re- 
tours dm nombre de ces ^tabiissements^ dans les Paroisses^ 
Ckunt^s tJt Villes des Districts, de la quantity d'^l^ves quMkr 
oMUiennent, de kurs d^penses et recettes. 

ObacuB de cea Bureaux devroit dtre t^nu de faire le ta* 
hleau g^MSral de son District d'iq>r^ ces divers retours, le 
r^netlre k qui lui seroit ordonn^, ou le foire iniprimer dans 
use Gaxette, pcNir Finformation pnb)ique. 

Etantap^daleoient donu^ en charge par la Soei^^ d'avoir 
^ard aux ciroonstances ai^uelles du Canada ; et les eir- 
constances oi& il se trouve, par rapport aux tr^ professions 
de foi ^Kii y son! recouQus, demandant des dispositions, qui 
pr^vienxiefit ke animoMt^s, et donnent k chaeune d'elles 
des surety qu'elles ne seront point troubles dans les ex- 
ercioesci propagation de le«rs croyances respecti?es, il 
dmroit ^tre form^, outt*e les Bureaux centrals de Districts, 
des Bureaux particuUers de men>bres de cba<»ne de ces 
pit>fiBSBioat» cfe ftn, qui aumeut la direction et superinten- 
dence dea ^tabllsseiDents de ceux de leur croyance seule- 
iaftBl;»et s£par^uieiijt de ceuxd'une autre croyance ; en avoir 
sf uIb r^cectiim^ I'-cotrtticsri et la police ; la nomination et 
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fixation des salaires des Maitres et Pr^cepteurs ; la rtfor-^ 
mation des abus ; et la promulgation des regies et r^gle« 
ipents : dont et du tout ils devront faire rapport au Bureau 
central de leurs Districts respectifs. 

Les Bureaux centrals devroient 6tre autoris^s k former 
des Bureaux particuliers dans les Comt^s de leurs Districts. 
respectifs^ quand le cas le requ^rera^ ou qu'ils en seront 
sollicitds ; k en nommer les membres^ a leur donner des 
regies et si en recevoir les retoura des ^coles et autres ^ta-* 
blissements publics et priv^s de leurs Comt^s respectifs. 

Comme il y a des sectes de TEglise Anglicanne et Pres- 
byt^rienne qui d^sireroient avoir des ^tablissements d'ddu- 
cations particuliers^ pour Clever leurs enfants dans leur 
croyance, ils devront s'adresser au Bureau particulier de 
I'Eglise Anglicanne ou Presbyt^rienne^ dans lequel ils ont 
plus de confiance, pour ^treautoris^sa les eriger^ les entre* 
tenir et les surveillereux m^mes ; k en nommer les Maitres 
et Prdcepteurs^ k leur fixer leur salaire et k leur donner les 
regies et reglements quails jugeront convenables pour Ten* 
seignement et la police de ces sortes d^^tablissements. 
. II seroit tres a propos d'empdcher qui que ce soit d'ouvrir 
des ^tablissements publics^ ou priv^s^ d'^ducation et ensei- 
gnement quelconque^a moins que la persoone qui se propose 
de le faire n*obtienne d'un Bureau central^ ou particulier^ 
du District oii elle veut s'^tablin un certificat de bonnes 
moeurs et de capacity ainsi que la permission de le faire. 

Je nepuis terminer rapper9u decequeje consols toe 
le plus propre a propager T^ducation dans le Bas-Canada^ 
Qu ^gard k ses circonstances actuelles^ sans sugg^rer ik la 
Soci^t^ Litt^raire et Historique de Qu^bec^ le besoin d'ex« 
citer r^mulation des ^crivains sur le mode d'enseignemeni 
le plus exp^itif et le moins dispendieux pour le pays| 
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ftinsi que sur lam^tbode th^oriqueet pratique de lagrande 
et petite culture convenable au Bas-Canada. 

Quoi que chacun des chapitres que j'indique sbit suscep- 
tible d*une plus grande extension^ je n'ai pas cm devoir le 
fiiire ; j'ai pr^fi^r^ la laisser k la penetration et sagacity des 
Membres de la Society et me restraindre k ne donner qu'un 
apper9U des bases^ sur lesquelles, on devroit^ a mon avis, 
appuyer I'enseignement de Teducation, dans le pays 5 pour 
le rendre solide^ substanciel et permanent* 
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Remarks an the Stoves u^ed m Russia, /or 
warming dwelling houses^ with a Plan and 
Models by the Honorable Chief Justice 
Sewell. 



In every climate which in severity is equal to that of 
CsBftda^ whatever tends to promote ceconomy in the article 
of fuel^ and to enable the inhabitant to keep his habitation 
warm and comfortable at a diminished expenditure of 
wood or coal, deserves attention. The Russians and the 
people in the north of Germany are liable to the effepte of 
as great a degree of cold as we are in Lower Canada, and 
they have, for a series of years, endeavoured to obtain the 
greatest quantity of heat from the smallest possible expen* 
diture of fuel, and have ultimately adopted and maintain in 
general use, stoves of a peculiar construction, which appear 
from the accounts which are given of their effects to 
answer the purposes for which they were intended. Of 
these stoves I have the honor to submit to the consideration 
of the society, a model and two drawiiigs with sections 
horizontal and vertical. . 

The model represents such a stove as is used in an 
ordinary peasant-house in Russia, and is said to be in 
general use in the hospitals of that country. This stove 
consists of a small iron oven, surrounded on three sides 
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with a wall of brick or tile^ arched. Between the walls 
and the exterior of the oven, there is a space^ into which 
the common air of the room is admitted through apertures 
which are placed in the* brick wall on the level of the 
hearth ; it there mixes with the heat which it imbibes from 
the oveu, and becoming sufficiently rarified ascends through 
the pipes, which are placed in the arched covering of 
brick, to the top of the room, from whence it is diffused 
through the whole apartment or carried into other apart- 
ments, at the option of the owner. The smoke descends 
from the interior of the oven into a flue which surrounds 
it, and passing through that flue ascends and escapes by a 
chimney. 

This description will be better understood by references 
to the model, in which 

(A) is a foundation of brick or stone, on which the stove 
stands. 

(B) the grate on which the fire is made. 

(C) a wall of brick surrounding the grate. 

(F) the oven, which is of wrought or cast iron. 

(D) the passage to the smoke flue or chimney. 

(0) the external wall of brick which surrounds the oven 
with apertures at the floor to admit the air. 

(G) the arch turned over the oven. 

(P. P) the pipes through which the heated air ascends 
into the room. 

(H) the door ot the oven. 

(1) the chimney, or smoke flue by which the smoke 
escapes, in which there is a regulator, which is nearly 
closed when there is no smoke. 

There is annexed to this model, a $cale of £nglish feet 
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by wliich the exact size of any particular part of this stove 
can be immediately and correctly determined. 

The drawings represent two Russian stoves of a different 
description^ intended for entrance halls^ parlours^ dining 
roonis^ &c. The first of these drawings delineates such a 
stove as is usually placed against the wall, in the centre, 
between the two extremities of the room. The other, such 
as is usually placed in the corners of two contiguous apart- 
ments and is intended to warm both. ' 

These stoves are not calculated to heat a current of air, 
passing through the stove, and to disperse it through the 
apartment by rarefraction 5 on the contrary, they are design- 
ed to warm the circumambient air within the room, by heat 
imbibed by the air from the exterior of the stove, and for 
this purpose they are lofty, and the flame, heat, and smoke, 
are made to circulate through several flues which are formed 
within the stove, before they are suffered to escape by the 
chimney, in which there is a regulator, to be nearly closed 
when there is no smoke, as in the common stove. 

The figure (D) in the drawing exhibits the exterior of 
the first of these stoves with the stove-door (m) and two 
smaller doors, (a)~(a) which afford access to the dampers. 
The dotted line c d is the line of the horizontal section of 
this stove delineated in the figure (A) and the dotted line 
f g is the line of the horizontal section, delineated in the 
figure (B). — The figure (C) is a vertical section of this 
stove, and the dotted lines a b — on the figures A & B — 
show the line of this vertical section which cuts the front 
flues in the centre. 

In all these figures the brick work is represented in red, 
the external ornamental covering in yellow ; and the walls 
of the apartments and of the chimnies in black. 
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The coB$trucliQii of both these sloves is iiUke.<-*Batb 
rest upoa a brick foundatioo^ on which a Inearth stone is 
placed^ on these the fire place^ the flues^ and the exterior 
walls are raised, and to the latter the ornamental covering 
is united by iron clasps. — Three rows of tiles lying one over 
another, and two rows of bricks^ form the ceiling of this 
ftove apd a double superstructure of the ornamental 
covering lex*minates the whole. — ^This is shown in the figure 
(C) — ^The space p g e u (figure A) is the fire chamber 
arched to ^ r (as shown in the figure C) — From the open 
arch at / r (figure A) the tame^ heat, and smoke rise into 
the flue (o) and ascend through it to the ceiling of the 
stove, and there enter through an aperture of the sam<^ 
diameter as the flue {o) into the flue No. 1, descend again 
to the level of the hearth^ and there pass through a similar 
aperture into the flue No. 2 — then fall into No. 3 — ^rise 
again into No. 4 — ^fall into No. 5 — ^rise again into No# 6-r- 
fall into No. /» £^ descend till they reach the arch of the 
fire place from whence they ascend through No. 8, into the 
^abimney*-r-Tfae passage of the flame, heat^ and smoke 
trough the flues Nos. 6, 7 and 8, is particularly delineated 
in the figure C and the lines i k s q in this figure e?(bibit 
the aperture by which they pass from No. 5 into No» 6. 

As soon as the wood in the stove is reduced to charcoal 
and there is no more smoke — the heat is retained by nearly 
elosing the damper in the flue No. 8. which is shown in 
figure C. This damper is removed through the door (a) 
<figure D) before the fire is lighted. The damper is some^ 
times placed in No. 6, at the spot where the Other small 
door (a) appears in the figure P» 

The figure (H) in the drawing exhibits the exterior of 
the second stove with the stove dpor (m) and the d^i^per 
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door (aj^^the dotted line c d is the line of the horizontal 
section of this stove delineated in the figure £ — ^and the 
dotted line / g — is the line of the horizontal section deli* 
seated in the figure F. Hie figure G is a Tertical section 
of this stove^ and the dotted lines a 6 on the figures E & F 
show the Hue of this vertical section which cuts the front 
flues in the center. The letters w p r t In figure E, is 
ia this stov^ the arched fire chamber^ out of which the flame 
enters into the fine (o)-^ri8e» therein fmlla into No. 1, rises 
into No. 2, falls into No. 3^ rises into No. 4, falls into No. 
5, rises into No. 6^ fails into No. 7^ and passes from thence 
into the chimney at Z* It must be remarked that the 
figures, 9 and 10 in figure F only denote empty spaces. 

Gf^at oaro musyt be taken in beatiQg these stoves ; in 
Russia, birch wood is generally used for this purpose^ but 
the damper must not be closed, until the ignited wood has 
become completely charcoal. If there be a piece of wood 
in flames when the damper is closed, sufibcation may be the 
consequence. The exterior of these stoves is made in 
Russia of white glazed tiles. It is however, probable, that 
soap stone may be used with great advantage in the con- 
stnictipn of these stoves throughout, but especially for the 
exterior, and if go, it would supply the want of tiles, 

There is a scale of English feet upoo the drawings of 
these stoves by which the dimensions of each of them, or 
of ajny part of either of tbem^ may be readily ascertained. 
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The following Essay was written by Lieut. Bi.ddbi.t, R. E, as a 

candidate for one of the prizes offered by the Society for the best 
treatise on the subject to which it relates, and which was unani- 
mously awarded to that gentleman at the general annual meeting 
of the Society on the first Tuesday of December, 1830. 



An Essay on the localities of Metallic 
Minerals in the Canadas, with some 
notices of their Geological associations and 
situation, ^c. by Lieut Baddely, R. E. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

Having observed among the subjects upon which the 
Council of the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, 
. is desirous to obtain information, one which my previous 
studies and inquiries have rendered me somewhat familiar 
with, I presume, emulous of the Society's honorary awai'd, 
to rank myself in the list of competitors for so desirable a 
mark of its notice. 

The subject to which I allude is thus described : ^^ On 
the deposits of ores along the coasts of the St. Lawrence, 
within the limits of the Lower Province." 

In obeying the call of tbe Society, I trust it will not be 
deemed a liberty if, in conveying to it the information I 
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possess oil this subject^ the prescribed limits be broken 
down and the field of research carried into both Provinces*. 
To do so, it is proposed to make use of all the information-, 
which can be obtained, either from the reports of credible 
eye witnesses, or from that which is to be found already m 
the hands of the public* This, joined to what little 
original matter I may have myself to communicate, will, it 
is hoped, as a compilation merit the approbation, as I know 
it will receive the indulgence of that Society, whose eflForts 
to collect and reduce the ore of intelligence which exists 
in the country, clatim not only the encouraging notice of 
its inhabitants, but that of the whole civilized world. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS* 

I propose to commence this Essay with some genei*al 
observations upon those ores which are either known to 
occur in this country or which have been reported to do 
so. Among the former iron ores rank iirsc as much on 
account of the profusion in which they are distributed over 
many portions of the two Provinces as because of their 
superior usefulness to all other ores. 

ORES OP IRON. 

Seven species of iron ore have been noticed in Canada^ 
viz. the magnetic oxide, specular iron ore, the red oxide> 
the brown oxide, the argillaceous oxide, the carbonate of 
iron, (sparry iron ore,) and the sulphuret of iron, (iron 
pyrites) • To these, for the sake of analogy, I am disposed 
to add an eighth — the carburet of iron, which, indeed, 



* Some years ago I presented a paper to the members of the Literary 
and Historical Society, entitled '< Localities of Canadian Minerals/' which 
they did me the honor to have published ; from this, either in form or snb- 
sttusce, my principal extracts urtll be uken. 
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Mbongh containing very Htlle iron and placed by most 
ralneralogical writers under the class ^* combustible mlne- 
ralft^" id by fiome introduced among tbe Iron ore». 

MA<^NETIC OXIDE OF IRON. 

As yeilding the best iron and in greatest quantity^ merits 
the first attention. 

The magnetic oxide of iron has been found abundantly 
in Canada^ but only in one place where it has been smelted ; 
at least I have no certain knowledge of more than one, 
although it is reported that a portion of the ore formerly 
employed to supply the furnacci at that period in operation, 
in the seigniory of BatiscaUi L. C. \^as of this species 
of ore. 

The quantity of this description of ore in the township of 
Marmora and Belmont, U. C* is probably inexhaustible*-^ 
ItB quality is generally good, in many instances excellent, 
and a large portion of it can be brought by waiter to the 
smelting works situated on the Crow Hirer, at a con^* 
paratively trifling expence.-^ (Note 1.) 

About four leagues in rear of St. Paufs Bay, L. C. there 
is another considerable deposit of the black oxide of iron or 
magnetic oxide. It was known and partly explored, 
according to Charleyoix, when the French were in pos- 
session of the country, but I beliere no smelting furnace 
was ever established in the neighbourhood. — (Note 2.) 

In the townships of Houghborough and Camden, U. C. 
it is said to occur in great ^abundanee ; as also at Hull on 
the Ottawa.— (Note S.) 

As an alluvial sand it is often found forming ripples and 
ridges at parallel levels, and distaaoea on the shores of 
rivets, particularly on the shores of those rivers io the 
districts of Quebec and Three Riven, which have their 
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eetuarks on the northern shore ol the St. Lawrenc^.*^ 
(Note 4.) 

Magnetic oxide of iron m situ is characteristic of primary 
formations and is, when met with, generally perceived to 
form beds in granite or gneiss, or mica slate, or chlorite 
slate, or serpentine, or greenstone, (primary,) or sienite. 
It is with the two last that is has been observed to be 
associated in this country. Rocks abounding in hornblende^ 
and such are many of those in Canada, often contain it.-^ 
According to some authors it has been observed in transit 
tion and even secondary rocks, but such an occurrence, I 
believe to be very rare, if it be even well established as a 
feet. The Swedish bar so much esteemed every where is 
manufactured from this species of ore. 

SPSCULAR OXIDB OF IRON. 

From the mines close to the establishment at Marmor^ 
is taken an ore, which I consider as belonging to this 
species. It is believed to be the only place in this country 
where it has been found in any abundance. It occurs 
assetciated with red and yellow ochre, sparry iron, and 
argillaceous oxide of iron, near the junction of the primary 
and transition rocks, forming discontinuous veins or beds 
in the former, a sienite. No information can be given as 
to the quantity which remains, as the spot which has been 
opened in exploring it and the other ores with which it is 
associated, is now, apparently, exhausted; but then^ is 
great probability that more would be found if sought for. — 
It is with difficulty extracted* The splendent lustre and 
pavonine tarnish so frequently present in this species of ore^ 
and from which circumstance it has been named, is absent 
from the ore in question, but all its other characters agree. 

2 u 
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The geological position of specular iron ore is generally 
among the primary formations^ but sometimes also with 
transition. The largest known deposit of this ore is in the 
Island of Elba, where it forms mountain masses. It has 
been long known and admired for its splendent lustre <and 
for its beautiful pavonine tarnish. It is considered, when 
abundant a profitable and valuable ore. ^^It furnishes 
good iron both cast and malleable, but the latter is said 
to be harder than that obtained from magnetic iron. It 
generally yields from 65 to 75 per cent." — Cleavbjlanp. 

RED OXIDE OF IRON. 

This ore has been noticed in two or three places in 
Canada, but most abundantly in the neighbourhood of 
Henderson's Lake, on the Gannanoqui, where it forms 
apparently an extensive bed in a ferruginous sandstone 
(old red sandstone). — (Note 5.) 

At the Furnace Falls about three miles below this deposit 
there was formerly a smelting establishment, where some 
few articles were manufactured, not however from the 
ore above alluded to, as that was discovered long after these 
works were deserted, and none of it appears to have been 
smelted for any other purpose than experiment, which is 
said to have been favorable. 

The red oxide of iron (red ochre) found at Marmora 
associated with sparry ore &c. is like the latter used as a 
flux for the more obstinate ores. 

On the Magdalen Islands, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
a very fine description of red ochre is obtained well adapted 
for a pigment. — (See 1st vol. of the Transactions, p. 44.) 

The position of the Furnace Falls is one highly favorable 
for the establishment of a smelting furnace, and if there be 
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an abundance of ore of a good qualify in the neighbourhood^ 
which I cannot^ however, take upon myself to say there is, 
it well deserves the notice of government, or that of some 
monied company or individual. I have been informed that 
with very little expense, the river might be rendered 
navigable from the head of these falls to the Rideau. 

BROWN OXIDE OF IRON. 

I have not seen any other variety of this species than the 
ochrey or yellow ochre and umber. The first is, like the 
red ochre, found always associated with other ores of iron, 
firom which, like rust from malleable iron, they seem to 
have had their origin. As a stain upon rocks the two 
oxides are often seen here as elsewhere. There appears, 
however, to be an independent bed of it at St. Augustin, 
Lake Calvaire, L. C. and in the parish of TAncienne 
Lorette.-^(see 1st vol. Transactions, p. 44.) 

Captain Bayfield noticed *^ brown iron ore crystallized 
and otherwise,^' on the islets ofGargantua, Lake Superior. 

Umber, which is a variety of this species, is so named 
from the circumstance of its having been first noticed in 
the dutchy of Spoletto, anciently called Umbria. It has 
been found at Beauport, near Quebec, on land belonging 
to SheriflFSewell. 

Umber has been sometimes classed with earthy minerals, 
very erroneouslj, I think, as it contains 48 per cent, of 
iron, and 20 per cent, of manganese. Its use as a pigment 
is well known^ and for that purpose it is brought princi- 
pally from the Isle of Cyprus, where it occurs in beds. 

ARGILLACEOUS OXIDE OF IRON. 

The argillaceous oxide of iron, which is next in abun- 
dance in this country to the magnetic oxide, and from 
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triiidh it is ^obably derived in a great measure, is ibuad 
abundantiy in tuany places in tiie two provinces, particu- 
larly in rear of tbe two seigniories of Batiscan «Bd 
Cfaatnplain, L. C. where, and in the neighbourhood of 
which seigniories it is procured in con»derable qpiantity;-*- 
It is the only exten^ve deposit of this species of ore, which 
has yet been worked in Lower Canada, and the furnace at 
the forges of St. Maurice is entirely supplied by it. It 
'be'longs to that variety of the argillaceous oxide calleA bog 
ore,— ^(Ndte 6.) 

Bog 6reis characteristic of an alluvial formaftiod, itideed 
it is one itself, as no doubt exists df its being adepositTrom 
water holding iron in soliHion. The supposition that it 
grows Is a very vulgar error. 

*^ The iron obtained from bog iron ore, is whatis termed 
cold short, and therefore can rarefly be used for plate iron, 
'-—never for wire.'^-^PHiXLips. 

CARBONATB OF IRON.— <^PARBY IRON ORB. 

The carbonate of iron is found in the immediate ne^h- 
bourhood of the works at Marmora, where it is associated, 
as has been said, with the red and brown oxides of iron, 
and specular iron ore. A vein of it has been worked 
chiefly as a flux for the furnace. The vein has been found 
to be continuous, but the ore is not easily extracted. 

A vein of the carbonate of iron, with pearl i^par, has 
been observed to traverse grey wacke at Dr. Miils'squariy 
at Cap Rouge. 

^^ Sparry iron is a very valuable ore, more especially as 
it is readily converted into steel, and is hence sometimes 
called steel orc^-^CLBAVBLAND. 
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8ULF0UKBT OF xaON« — IBOS FVRITBS. 

No «iineral appears to be more generally distributed over 
the world than sul^phuiiet of iron, aad it has^ of •coiirsi^ 
been frequently >met with in this country. It is «eldom^ 
howeyer^ found dn any considerable quantity in one spot^ 
when this is the case it is hnportanty because at a triflinfg^ 
expense it can be converted into an article of commepoe 
calledcopperas or green vitriol, which is a sulphate of iron. 
The process is, I believe, as follows : the iron .pyrites ace 
% gathered together 4n heaps six or eight feet high upon 
platforms, these are exposed to the action of the atmosphene 
for about a twelve month, when they are found .to hwFe 
undergone a spontaneous decon^osition and a sulphate of 
iron has been formed. This sulphate of iron being soluble 
in water has, a large portion of it, been received linto 
troughs communicating with the platforms by pipes :or 
drains. The liquid thus obtained is afterwards evaporated 
and sulphate of iron in a concrete state is formed. This 
species of decomposition is effected in the following manner^ 
the>sulphur combined with the iron to form iron pyrites 
attracts oxigen from the air and ^passes into sulphuric 
acid which acting upon the iron iovms sulphate of iron.-«- 
Some varieties of pyrites require to be roasted before .this 
decomposition will take place. 

Iron pyrites is never smelted as an ore of iron unless 
it be intimately mixed with other ores so as to beinse* 
.parable, such is the case with much of the ore at Marmon. 
Its presence is considered injurious to ores. 

Five considerable deposits of iron pyrites have been 
noticed, viz. on an island on the south shore of Drummond 
Island I* on another island off the north coast of 'the same 

* This island has lately passed from under the British dominion. 
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island ; on an island in the eastern part of Neepigon Bay^ 
Lake Superior ; and at Becketts Mills, Short Hills, Niagara 
district, and in the township of Elizabeth. 

No copperas works have yet been established ; but in the 
United States there are several, and one at Strafford in New 
Jersey is said to have yielded three tons of copperas in 
two days. 

Sulphur is sometimes extracted from iron pyrites by 
sublimation. 

Iron pyrites has been often mistaken for an ore of gold. 
Its superior hardness and unmalleable character will distin- 
guish them. It is true that the former does sometimes 
contain gold, but never, I believe, in sufficient quantity to 
render its extraction profitable. 

The sulphuret of iron is found in all formations from the 
oldest to the newest, but the magnetic variety or proto 
sulphuret occurs only among rocks of the primary order. 

GRAPHITE. — CARBURKT OF IRON. PLUMBAGO. 

This, as has been said, is more usually classed with 
combustible minerals, but from its chemical name and 
from, its being found in some abundance it is here introduced 
as a metallic one. 

According to reiJbrts there is a large supply of this 
mineral in the township of Houghborough, also at Hull on 
the Ottaw^a, where it is mixed up very plentifully with 
magnetic iron. Between these two places it occurs fre« 
quently disseminated through many rocks and minerals. — 
The names of plumbago and black lead, which are so 
frequently given to this substance, encourage an erroneous 
opinion to prevail that it is an ore of lead, with which it 
scarcely possesses one character in common. Carbon and 
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iron are alone its constituents, the former at the rate of 
from 91 to 96 per cent. 

Besides its other well known uses, graphite has been 
lately employed to diminish the friction of wheel work^ &c. 

ORES OF MANGANESE, 

In the state of an oxide, manganese is almost as univer- 
sally distributed over the globe as iron, though mines of 
the former are much more rare than those of the latter. — 
It exists in variable proportions in the garnet, schorl, 
epidote, angite, &c. &c. but particularly in the brown and 
sparry iron ores, also in bog ore. In this country it has 
not been frequently noticed, and only, as I am aware, in 
the lower province ; but 1 believe that it has been often 
overlooked, as it is not probable that it will be found to be 
rare in a country abounding so much in iron, its constant 
associate elsewhere. 

EARTHY OXIDE OF MANGANESE. WAD ? 

One sub species of the earthy oxide only, has been 
observed, that provincially named wad. It occurs, as bog 
ore often does, on the banks of a small stream, and is 
evidently a recent alluvial formation. — (Note T.) 

The oxide of manganese, is more frequently found in 
primary and transition rocks, than in secondary, but the 
earthy variety is probably forming daily. 

ORES OF SILVER. 

Reports have been received frequently respecting the 
discovery of silver ores, but I believe them all to have 
been erroneous. . Silver, indeed, has been found in the 
galena from St. Paul's Bay in sufficient quantity, as it is 
said, to be worth extracting ; but admitting this to be the 
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case^ Ibe qutolitf of the galena itself is inslguifieant. — 
(Note 8.) 

Atl the sulphurets of lead (galenas) contain a portion of 
silver^ and wbere tbat portion is large, and consequently 
worth extracting, they are called argentiferous, from such, 
a large proportion of the silver of commerce is extracted. 
A vein of argentiferous galena on Sir Phillip Hawkin's 
estate in Cornwall, yields 20 per cent, of silver. 

Ihat ores of silver should be found in this country, is by 
no means improbable ; its rocks are precisely those for the 
most part in which they occur in other countries, such as 
granite, gneiss, micaceous and argillaceous slates, green- 
stone (primaiy), sienite, hornblende, slate, gray wacke, 
compact limestone, and secondary slates, They should 
not be sought for above the mountain or carboniferous 
limestone which, in the lower province at least, appears to 
be the last rock deposit that has taken place. 

ORES OF COPPER. 

Ores of copper have not been found in Canada in suob 
portions as to indicate its presence in abundance. Forming 
insignificant veins in and coatings upon rocks, principally 
of the trap formation* Copper has been seen also distri- 
buted \n grains, plates, and wires, through angular detached 
masses of porphyretic trap. — (See 1st vol* of the Trans- 
actions, pages 23 and 39. 

These traces, however, together with the large detached 
masses of native copper, which have been noticed by 
Schoolcraft and others, as occurring in the neighbourhood 
of Lake Superior, may lead, one of these days, io the 
discovery and successful exploraticMi of copper mines \n 
that section of the country. 
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It 19 almost exclusively the native copper which has been 
observed in this country. The sulpburet and carbonate 
have been noticed, but it only appears in mere specks and 
tbin coatings. On the south side of Lake Superior, and 
consequently within the boundary of the United States, a 
vein of malachite has been noticed, which may, upon 
examination prove of importances^ (See Jst vol. of the 
Transactions, pages 26 and 36.) 

Ores of copper are much more usually found in primary 
than in secondary rocks. 

ORES OF GOLD. 

Gold has not been noticed in Canada, but so near the 
frontier as to induce me to give the following extract from 
an American paper, the particulars of which there appears 
to be no reason to question the accuracy of: — 

" Vermont Gold. — We some mouths since noticed the 
discovery, in Vermont, of several specimens of the precious 
metal, and now learn, from the Boston Traveller j that it 
has been analized by General Field, who has forwarded a 
specimen for the Havard University. The Traveller stated 
that ^ the gold was found in the high way, deposited with 
a quantity of clay, sand, and gravel) the soil was alluvial, 
and upon examination^ it appeared to have been brought 
down and deposited by a small rivulet, from a high hill. The 
specimen of gold when found, weighed 8^ ounces, was of 
a conical form, and had firmly adhering to its base a num« 
her of small transparent rock crystals. The gold is soft, 
ductile, flexible, and malleable. Specific gravity 16-6, 
and the lustre that of virgin goW. The soil of the region 
is argillaceous, affording beds of excellent potters clay, 
and the rocks in situ, are all of the primitive claei.' 

2? 
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l^ofessor Eaton says in No. 1 of the 18th vol. of Silliman's 
Journal, page 52 :-^^ If General Field's specimen of gold^ 
found in Newfane, Vermont^ was a native specimen^ we 
may anticipate the discovery of gold in the talcose slate, 
from Georgia to Canada, along the east side of the green 
mountain range.'* — (Note 9.) 

Gold is far from being of rare occurrence > it is said 
indeed, that the sand of few rivers is entirely free from it, 
although the proportion, in almost all cases, is so small as 
to be undeserving of notice, in a commercial point of view. 

Mica and talc often resemble in colour, external lustre, 
and flexibility, the native ores of gold and silver. The 
former earthy mineral is sufficiently distinguished from 
these, by its elasticity, specific gravity, and want of the 
irue metallic lustre. Talc is distinguished from them by 
the two last characters. 

Gold, in situ, is almost entirely confined to primary 
rocks ; it has been observed, however in secondary. But 
it is among the alluvial deposits that it is more generally 
found. 

ORES OF ANTIMONY. 

Antimony, as an ore, has been said to have been fre- 
quently met with, but I know of no locality. It has been 
supposed to exist in the neighbourhood of St. Paul's 
Bay, L.C. - 

ORES OF LEAD. 
SULPHURBT OF LEAD.— GALEHA. 

Lead, as a sulphuret, has been found in many places, 
particularly near Lake Memphremagog, L. C. where it is 
said to occur in great abundance. Silver also has been 
reported to exist in the same place, put there appears to be 
much greater certainty of the presence of the former than 
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of the latter^ as a distiocfc ore. — (Note 10.) 

The Indians are said so know of several localities of lead 
ore ; but there appears to exist a tradition among tbem^ 
which is inimical to their making disclosures on such 
subjects. Many individuals have seen fragments of ore 
which the Indians bring down the Gannanoqui. Those I 
have seeuj however^ myself, were small and unpromising 
in their aspect. Some of the Indians are said to supply 
themselves with bullets from the ore they find^ but this is 
very doubtful. 

Native lead^ a very rare ore, has been said to have been 
observed in Ohio^ near the mouth of Au Glaize River, 
where it is described as occurring in slips, or slender 
prismatic masses in crystallized galena. 

Ores of lead hold much the same geological position as 
those of silver^ and may therefore be also expected to occur 
frequently in these provinces. 

ORES OF ZINC 

Ores of zinc, in small disseminated portions, are not 
uncommon in the country. It is the sulphuret of that 
metal which is usually found, the black, and more rarely the 
yellow, blende. It is worthy of remark that, at Kingston^ 
the sulphuret of iron, the sulphuret of zinc (Note 11), 
and sulphuret of strontian, are often associated together in 
the same hand specimen. 

The red oxide has been named as a Canadian mineral, 
but its locality is not described. 

These ores are found usually in primary rocks, but they 
occur also in transition and secondary^ particularly in 
compact limestone. The yellow sulphuret is supposed to 
belong to the oldest formation of zinc. 
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ORES OF MBlGtCURT. 

No ores of mercury have been observed in the Canadian 
territories ; but on the shores of Lakes Erie and Michigan^ 
in the United States^ it is said to occur as a sulphuret, 
mixed up with sandy alluvium. — (Note 12.) 

Mercury is found sparingly in clay slate and secondary 
limestone, — most abundantly in the sandstone and shale, 
of the coal formation ; and^ as in the present instance, 
sometimes in alluvial deposits. It is among the most recent 
of ores ; iron, and perhaps manganese being the only two 
which had been deposited subsequently. 
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LOCALITIES OF METALLIC MINERALS. 
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IRON. 
IRON, OXTGBN.— (note 18.) 

Magnetic Oxide of Iron — is abundant in the townships of 

Marmora^ Belmont, Camden^ 

and Houghborough, U. C. 
at Hull on the Ottawi^abundant. 
in the rear of St. Paul's Bay, L.C. 

— abundant, 
in the rear of the Seigniory of 

Batiscan. 
in granite, nearTadousac(Notel4) 
{iron sand) on the shore of the St. Maurice, 

above the forges, L. C. — in 

profusion, 
on the shore of the St. Lawrence, 

between Tadousac and Moulin 

a Baude. 
near Kingston^ on the northern 

shore of Lake Ontario — very 

fine, with garnets, 
in profusion on the north-eastern 

shore of Lake St. John, L.C. 
Specular oxide of Iron — in sienite at Marmora. 

IROK OXYGEN WATBR, &C. 

Red oxide of Iron y {pisifornC^-^ovL the eastern shore of 

Beverley or Henderson's 
Lake, on the Gannanoqui 
river, U. C— a large bed. 
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Med oxide of Irony {compact) — north east of Lake Eche- 

miUf L« C* 
{black hematite) Encampment Douce, Lake 

Huron. 
{scaly) same place. 

{red ochre) on Lake Superior. 

Marmora Works* 
with the pisiform variety, on 
the Gannanoqui. 
Broum oxide of Iron ^^crystallized and otherwise/' 

is met with on the islets of 
Gargantua. 
{yellow oehre) Marmora Works. 

St. Augustin, Lake Calvaire. 
on the Magdalen Islands. 
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IBON^ OXYGBN^ MANGANESE. 

(umber) atBeauport near Quebec^L.C. 

ia0K> OXTGBN, MANGANES£^ PHOSPORtC ACID^ &C« 

Argillaceous oxide of Iron {bog ore) — township of Marmora. 

seigniory of Champlain. 
seigniory of Batiscan. 
River du Loup (upper 
end) 
.« •• .. in rear of St. Paul's Bay. 

at Charlotte vi He, eight 
miles from Lake Erie^ 
—abundant^ (Noteld.) 

township of Trafalgar, 
U. C. — much. 

township of Bertie^ do. 
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^rgiilaceomaxi(kofItw^{bQgnrt)'-'4i0wm of Stam- 
ford, U. C. 
township of Graqtham^ 

— ^great plenty, 
township of Pelham — 

a little, 
township of Crowlandi 

— a little, 
township of Canborough 
—some. 
A variety of the argillaceous oxide of iron is found at 
Marmora, in a thick bed in sienite. 

Iron Ores, (species not mentioned)-*-in the townships of 

Westminster and Dorchester; also in great 
abundance in the township of Leeds. 

mON^ OXYGBN, CARBONIC ACID. 

Argillaceous oxide ef Irot^-^ddgf iron stone) is found half 

an ilBCh thick, forming a vein 

traversiflig Amygdaloid, at 

Point Mamaise, Lake Superior* 

There is said to be a rich ore of iron at the base of Long 

Point, (U. C.) biat its spedes has not been named. 

CARBONATE OP IRON. SPARRY IRON ORB. 

IRON, OXYGEN, CARBONIC ACID. 

Sparry Iron Ore, — Marmora Works, U. C. 

with pearl spar, forming a vein in grey 

wacke at Dr. Mills's quarry at Cap 

Rouge, L. C. 
(pseudo volcanic) in the township of 

Yonge, U. C. 
in sienite or greenstone^ Kingston Mills. 
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BVLVHVRET OF IRON. — IRON PIT'RITSS. 
IRONy SULPHUR. 

Only the most remarkable deposits of this species will 
be mentioned* 

Sulphuret of Iron, — An island on the south shore of Drum- 

mond's Island^ Lake Huron, has been 
described as almost entirely composed 
of it. It is also found in large quan- 
tities on an island off the north coast 
of Drummond Island. 

on an island in the eastern partof Neep- 
igon Bay^ Lake Superior. 

at Becketts Mills, Short Hills, Niagara 
District — a large bed. 

in the township of Elizabeth — a large bed 

in the township of Yonge,U.C. (Note 16.) 

on Lake Ontario near Kingston, with 
sulphuret of zinc and sulphuret of 
strontian. 

with magnetic iron, in the township of 
Marmora, U. C. 

in a course limestone conglomerate, which 
forms a precipice on the northern side 
of the town of Quebec, the three follow- 
ing varieties of iron pyrites are founds 
viz : — 1st, polyhedral shaded masses, 
about the size of a bullet. 
2d, radiated iron pyrites. 
3d, hepatic iron pyrites. These varie- 
ties are found in a species of shale^ 
inuch decomposed, which often sur- 
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MlpAurei of /tStw;— 

roun(6 the bloi^ks'of limestone in this 
congtom^rdt^ Ttie hl^ptttlc variety 
paiitaki^' somlstitDes so much of the 
^en^t^t decomt)6slti6n of the shale it is 
found in, as^ td'hlive lost its metallic 
lustre and specific gravity. 

twin crystals of cubic iron pyrites have 
been observed disseminated through 
some of the clay slate in the district of 
Quebec". If one of two cubes of metar 
of the same dimensions, be cut in a 
particular manner, it is possible to put 
the other through it ; the appearance 
of these twin crystals is similar to what 
would be observed in trying this 
experiment. 

a large deposit associated with gypsum^ 
on the Magdalen Islands. 

PtUMBAiQO. — dARBUaast or IRON.^-^RAPIirrE. 

CARBtoN, IR6lir. 

CaHurei of /ron,-«iii the town^ip of Houghborough. 

at Hull on the Ottawa, mixed up with 

magnetic iron. 

disseminated through several of the rocks 

between these two places, 
on the shores of the Gannanoqui, and in 

some other places, chiefly in the east- 
ern section of the Upper Province. 

in amygdaloid at Point Marmaise, Lake 
Superior. 

Hawksbury on the Ottawa. 

2 Y 
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Carburet of Iron^ — in a creek near Kingston— qnery^ 

what crej^k? 
• • {graphite slate)— on Judge Taschereau*s seigniory 

of St. Mary's, L. C. 
near the Furnace Falls, on the Ganna* 
noqui* 

MANGANESE. 

OXIDE OF MANGANESE. 

MANGANESE^ OXYGEN^ WATER, ^C. 

Earthy oxide of Manganesef^{wad ?) at Sillery near 

Quebec. 

COPPER. 

NATIVE COPPER. 

COPPER — PURE. 

Native copper id large detached masses near or upon the 
southern shore of Lake Superior. This is obviously not a 
Canadian locality, but it and similar notices should not 
be omitted in a compilation like the present. 

Native Ccyoiper,— dissemioated through tabular masses on 

the beaches of Isle Royale, in small 
plates, grains, and wires. From the 
appearance of these masses. Captain 
Bayfield, R. N. supposes them to have 
originally formed veins in a dark broiva 
porphyritic trap, and from their un tra- 
velled form, that they are near the 
parent rock, 
in small masses on the beaches of Point 
Keewowanan Lake Superior. 



" <r 
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SULPHURBT OF COPPER.— -COPPBR PYRITES. 

COPPfiR SULPHUR. 

Sulphuret of Ccpper, — in small quantity in a confused mass 

of quartzy veins at the bluff at the 
lower end of the narrows of Pelletau, 
Lake Huron. 

in. small quantity in argillaceous 
schist at the mountain portage 
above Lake Superior. 

in amygdaloid at Point Marmaise, Lake 
Superior. 

enci*U8ting the sides of an empty vein 
in greenstone near Michipicoten. 

^ CARBONATE OF COPPER. 

COPPER, OXYGEN, CARBONIC ACID. 

Carbonate of Copper^ (g^^en) — in amygdaloid at Point 

Marmaise, Lake Superior 

on the north shore of Lake 
Superior, many frag- 
ments of an impure 
green carbonate of cop- 
per, of an untra veiled 
aspect, are found. 

as a trace upon many of 
the rocks in these pro- 
vinces. 

in a vein of considerable 
dimensions on the east 
point of Copperas Har- 
bour, Point Eeewawo- 
nan, south shore of Lake 
Superior. 



• • ■• • 
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96^ pn MjetaiUc J^u^rals. 

Oxide of Zinc^ (recQ— it ba3 been wd tjtxajt ^hs variety bps 

been meet with in Canada, no 
locality bowever is given. 

8ULPHURBT OF ZINC^r— BLBNDB. 

BuHfhuret of Zmcy (i;acAi.£/69id0)-^witb fine radiated sul- 
phate of strontiaui sul- 
phuret of iron and 

flesh-coloured calca- 
reous spar^ in a com- 
pact silico alluminous 
limestoneon thenorth« 
ern shore of Lake On- 
tario^ near Kingstbn. 
(yellow) do. do. not so common, 
in black and grey lime- 
stones^ irom Bytowoy 
it is disseminated in 
very small crystals ac- 
cording to Dr.Holmes. 
«• •• {black) in calcareous spar, do. 

LBAD. 
iULPHUBET OF LBAD.— GALENA. 

Sulphuret of Leady — in the township of Patton^ near 

Lal^e Memphremagog. 

« • • • one mile upwards from where Craig's 

road crosses the river Nicolet^ in the 
township of Chester^ L. C. 

• • {argentiferous) in a white marble, mixed with 

chlorophane from St. PaursBay, L.C. 



• • 
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Sulphuret of Lead, — 

(common galena) Hawksbury on the Ottawa. 
Fort Wellington,' U. C. 
north-west of Lake Huron, 
somewhere on the shores of the Gan- 
nanoqui. 

TITANIUM. 
TIlrAHICM OXTOEN. 

OxUk of 7f^aMaiiffi^---it is probable that tys mineral enters 

into the composition of much of the 
magnetic sand of this country as it 
frequently does in others. 

TITANIUM OXYGEN SIL^X LIME. 

Silico calcareous o:pide of Tilanium, {sp/iene)'^is found| 

according to Dr. Holmes^ at Gren-« 
ville^ on the Ottawa 

MERCURY. 

MBRCURT, SULPHUR. 

Sulphuret of JtfSrcury^— on the shores of Lake Erie and 

Michigan^ in the American terri- 
tories. 
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NOTES 

ON THE 

LOCALITIES OF METALUC MINERALS in CANADA. 



The iron establishment in the township of Marmora is 
situated at the upper end^ or north-w^»tern extremity of a 
peninsula^ formed by the Bay of Quinte on the south-east^ 
the Moira on the eastround by the norths add the Trent 
on the west and north-^west. The mouths of the Trent and 
Moira, on the Bay of Quinte, are about ten or twelve 
miles asunder, but in the latitude of the Marmora works, 
owing to two branches diverging from the main course of 
their respective rivers and approaching each other, there 
are only three or four mil^s of interval between the two 
waters. That branch alluded to which diverges from the 
Trent about forty miles from its mouth, is called the 
Marmora or Crow river, and it is upon the left bank of this 
river, about nine miles upwards from its junction with the 
main branch, that the works are situated. ^ 

The Moira river is one succession of rapids and falls, and 
is the principal seat of the mills in that part of the country. 
It cannot therefore be looked to as affording any expectation 
that it will ever be rendered navigable. To render the 
Trent navigable would not be attended with so much dif- 
ficulty, but it would still be considerable, for although no 
falls occur for thirty-five or forty miles from its mouth, 
there are several rapids and shallows, which would require 
the construction of locks and dams, and the lowness of the 
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shores are uo&vourable to the erection <^ such works.->« 
Bearing in view this latter circumstance) the difficulties to 
be overcome will be better understood by introducing here 
the following description^ for which I am principally 
indebted to Mr. Manahan^ the superintendant and one of 
the proprietors of the Marmora works. At its mouth the 
Trent is about seven hundred feet wide ; one mile upwards 
it ceases to be navigable even for boats^ owing to rapids 
i^d shallows^, which continue for eight miles. Mr. M. 
thinks that a dam constructed at the foot of these rapids 
where the banks will allow of its being twelve feet above 
the river would throw two or three feet of water upon the 
highest shallows and consequently absorb the rapids ; that 
is^ he supposes^ that the river has only a fall of nine feet in 
these eight miles*")^ From the head of these rapids the 
river is navigable for seven mlles^ five of which hold the 
same course as before^ that is from the north. Here the 
river bends suddenly to the westward, which direction it 
maintains for perhaps eighteen miles^ after which it again 
turns to the north and continues with that bearing until it 
reaches the confluence of its waters with the Ciiow or 
Marmora river^ a further distance of about nine miles. — 
From the angle of the first bend, I believe it has been 
proposed to carry a canal nearly in a right line to the 
works, distant about sixteen miles. Beyond the seven 
miles which have been described as navigable^ a small 
rapid occurs commonly called Chisholm's Fall. Here much 
of the water is diverted by a bay, the darning up of which, it 
is thpught, will throw sufficient water on these rapids to 
render them navigable for boats. For sixteen miles further 

~ * 

* This fftU of nine feet is assumed merely on estimation^ it may bt mort. 
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te-the ^' Pctoey Landing'' the'river il^ navigable' ibrsMtttt^^ 
lioats';. here shallows and- rapids again occur for titrde 
miles to what* are called the ^' Big Falls/' on'the Trentr-^-^* 
A navvigai>le ohanilel for boats^ ttiroughdiese mpids^^ niigbit 
be obtained^ it is said by the removal of some of ttie niaby*^ 
bould&rs whidh here crowd the stream • Ito> all tbie^ coqub^' 
of die rivef thus far thiere is not oiie vei'y? £ar^rtibld situMdn 
folr'the construction of a datm^ the nlost si^ is that< whiehbai* 
been-m^ntioil^ near the month of the riirer. Tli^ ^< Blgc 
Eidls'' are occasioned by the river running over a IMgb^of^ 
limestone rock about eighteen feet High — abOT^ tfae fiaill^' 
the river is one continued rapid to the '^ Middle Faills^' si > 
cHstanceof'five miles, these falls are at the fo6t ofCrdw<' 
Bay^.idiioutone mile or mere from the effluence of the?* 
tworivers* Pursuing thfe Marmora or Grow" river totbl^' 
rigiit it is navigable for twtb miies^ where a -succession o^f 
rapids and falls continue for one mile. Hence it is* navl<^ 
gable for two miles further^ after which a windingrapid ^r 
about (nie hundred and fifty yards in letfgtb is met with v 
A further dtstance of two miles of navigable waters b^infgi* 
you to the first falls belowthe iron works^- and distant from 
them about two miles^ which are navigable. The maifi- 
brancti of the Trent to the westward com municales with the- 
Rice liake and Otonibe river, interrupted by one heavy 
fall called ^^ Healey Fall" and partial shallows. 

The general character of the soil between the Ti^nt and- 
thie IVfoira is good, which is sufficiently indicated by* the' 
description of timber upon it. Astlie works are approachedy 
however, a considerable change for the worse is pei*ceived. 
T-he limestone which had been previously well cover^ui^ 
by ^oil, gradually obtrudes itself upon the eye, until at last 
little is seen upon the surface of the ground besides its dry 



mid.iihitenf^ tables. In other places wemeel^^nUb sfiiaiQi^* 
l^d rendering necessary Ae disagr^eeable desprtpthm o# 
primitive road loiown iq this country by tbe qame ot 
qordiiroy bridge. Indicative of this cbapge the pine and> im 
scanty ber,bage takes tbe^ place of the elm^ the: oal^. tb0i 
b^esQ^^ and the maple. 

Having afforded all the information I possess respecting^ 
ncbi^t is^ gj^nerally understood by the tena^ topography of a 
pl^ce, I proceed to give its geological apd mkifimilogioaA' 
charactiers, as faf i^ my acquaintance with the subjeolh 
win permit. 

TbQ greatly predominating formation from the Bay. off 
Q^inte to the Marmora works in one dirjection^ and from. 
the Moira to the Trent. in another, is transition Ifmestonei. 
the same as that found to characterize Kingston: and mucht 
of its neighbourhood.. A line drawn from the^ l^arniQffa» 
works^ about thirty miles northwarfl: of the m^utb of the? 
Trent^ to Kingston mills^five miles npr^hward- of Kingston^ 
wpuld probably pass in every p^*tof it^ vjery neap tp.the^ 
line of junction of the primary, and transition ropIf% and! 
n;ark t^e limits on thatside tp th^ limestpne I am spf aking* 
qf. The characters, common to this liipestone in general^ 
%t least, wher^e^ver I, bay e. consulted; them,, ai^j l^t^igbtt 
ta^tuishgrey colour; 2d — ^a slight degree^. ofi translucency; 
usually on a thin edge ; 3d — a compact structure in most». 
Cf^es; 4th — a fracture often, approaching conchoidal; 
S^br— t}^e odpr of flint whensirjuck, and- not of bitumen «^?r.. 
Its organic remains are also characteristic, an^png thesei 
may be nam^ producta te;rdt>ratul8^ orthoceree, trjlobites 
and encrinites ; these are found in the surface and upper 
sfra^j more rarely below them, and apparently not at all 
ifi.tfaje lowermost* The ortboceratitesfor tlieir sizp, often. 

9 Z 
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demand particular attention — a portion of one in my pos- 
session from the surface stratum near Kingston must have 
been five feet long and two feet in its greatest circumference, 
they are seldom very distinct, and generally occur in a 
rubbly limestone on or near the surface. The terebratulse 
appear to hold the lowest position in a fine semi crystalline 
limestone. 

The minerals which have been noticed either imbedded 
or disseminated in this formation, are likewise characteristic 
of it. The earthy varieties are chert or ' hornstone, 
basanite, chlorite, calcareous spar, and sulphate of strontian. 
From the hardness and flinty aspect of some portions of the 
strata they appear to be passing into chert, while well 
characterized hornstone is occasionally seen forming 
prominent concretions on the surface of the limestone. — 
On the shore of Garden Island, opposite Kingston, concre- 
tions of hornstone looking like blotches of tar or pitch, are 
very conspicuous, they have even the pitchy lustre in 
fracture, the same as is noticed in the limestone at the 
Marmora works, although there the pitchy resemblance is 
not so perfect. Ovate convex concretions of basanite are 
not uncommon — they are good touch-stones. A green 
mineral, supposed to be an earthy chlorite, is often much 
mixed up with the ingredients composing the lowermost 
strata, ^ 

Calcareous spar often forms narrow viens in the middle 
and uppermost strata and rounded concretions in the 
lowermost. 

Sulphate of strontian occurs like the foregoing, forming 
spherical concretions in the lowermost strata. 

The metallic minerals are sulphuret of iron and sulphuret 
.of zinc, (black and yellow blende). The sulphuret of iron 
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is thickly disseminated through some of the limestones in 
the middle of the series, and also in larger crystalline 
pieces among the lowermost strata, with sulphuretof zinc, 
sulphate of strontian, and calcareous spar — ^the whole 
forming rounded nodules in the limestone. These nodules, 
often entirely composed of fine light blue radiated sulphate 
of slrooti^Q, are sometimes as large as a child's h^ad^ and 
when detached from the limestone, which they are very 
easily^ a very fair imitation of a trencher, or soiip-plate is 
observed. This limestone has. the as(>ect of being more 
sileceous and alluminous than that lying abqveit; ai\d 
differs from it also by possessing nothing of a crystalline 
character,* which the other does, for although in both 
casi's the structure is compact, in the former the . fracture 
is^ull, while in the latter it is glimmering, arising. from 
the reflection of light from the polished surfaces of minute 
laminae. 

The limestone formation I am describing, has a stratifi- 
cation which is nearly horizontal, except where, by the 
apparent upraising of the older rock beneath it, since it 
was deposited, a partial uncontinuous dip of the. strata is 
occasioned. These strata are sometimes separated by thin 
seams of shale.f 



* Although not crystalline, some of this limestone, as it lies on the shore, 
in nearly horizontal strata, resembles basalt in form exceedingly. M^. 
Finch, of New York, now lectaring at Montreal, was particularly struck 
^ith this feature in the limestone. '^ 

t The limestone of Kingston, the groundwork of the foregoing descriptioii, 
is characterized in some places by a remarkable concretionary structure, 
which may be thus described :— ovate, or rounded portions of the limestone 
are separated from the main body, by thin partings <f shale, the wanderings 
ofthe edges of which shale upon the surface of the limestone, has been 
aptly compared by Dr. Bigsby, to the sutures of the human skull. These 
concretions are easily separated from the main mass, and exhibit the shale 
geaerally snirdunding them on all sides except the uppermost. This shale 



W& i)HM6tattrcMfm&N%l8. 

ft win "be peiSieWeA <tbet the 'foregoing d^scfriptton of this 
4tarmirtioii, contains ififuch which is cff ii veiy iMal oatuifft^ 
ite &r as regards opportmiities of observation^ a^iid this must 
^be the case ivlth all observations on the same subject fdr 
teany yeai*s to colne^ until the eleariftg of the country sbidl 
*&pesk a ^letter view ^ its geok^ a^d fninerirlogy to tl(e 
tfO»ti<«e of the ti^ateller. But I feel convinced^ $n the memi 
'l^e^ «h^t future examination wiU tiot discover any 
chltiiEieteils In this formation essentia^Hy different from those 
4tere given, >ttUhoitgh fedts of geological amd comme^roial 
interest^ may doubtless be elicited. 

The older rocik I have alluded to^ as underlying this 
limestoiie, is 'at all times one of these four^ — ^a slenlte, or 
'jgreevie^tone^ a sienitic granite^ or sienitic gneiss. They 
mppeat* to pa^ one into the oth'er^ and to have a content- 
poraneotis fcM^mation. As he^n^^Iende appears to be iranely 
absent^ without it be to give place to epidote, the presi€&9fte 
of ^Wiifch is very cftvaracteri^ie of ifbese roeks, they m^ay be 
called amphibolic. As to the que^ion^ Whether a gennSne 
granite occurs within the limits I have described^ I am 6f 
opiniodti vhlit it does not^ Without it be as veins traveling 
the other primary rocks. Mica is a rare iBgredient In 
them^ and it appears to be in almost every dase«ccon>pan60d 
by hornblende. As to the stratification of these rocks^ 
when most assuming that appearance^ it is an an^biguous 
^se^ whereas ih the majority of instances^ no sighs <df it 
exist. Wherever the limestone prevails^ the country is flat 
and tabular^ tkiiig sometimes in terraces^ «iid always 



^en first exposed to ^ew, is of remarkably plambagenons lustre^ and bting 
marked with small pilastres, something like tnose on a stove, fluted colnnms 
and flat surfaces, its appearance is at once sim^ular and pleasing. Its lustire 
however^ does not continue without means being taken to preserve it, as 
exposure to the airtbanges it» colour to a duU brown. 



i^tfriy li6rizdifClil. Wbef^ W« older ^oeks'coMfe '4n, iti^ 
titirftd^ is 'strdiy^ry t^Muiated^ soAi Aimes Rising Hi mWd- 
«Httry (masses of 'biii'^ rdelc, at tHliers in faigh^ prcj^idnl^^ 
but %litoost always of "a Votitided torm. 

Su^ is a descfrifitioD of a f^ 6f tife feat^es 'df 'th?s i^Mft 
^ftbe Op^elr Provfit^e, ^clre]jr iritefhdi^d as iWtrddbdtiory to 
^ more ai^le detafl of theirodks'andnihierah 9fi the ikH^ 
^bdtrrfaood of the Marmof>a w6As, to <^ich k notv refrfrh. 

Th% Mai^oi-a W6^ks )rave1t>6efi d^cribe'd as btjin^ seatM 
^h the left bankof the Marftidrfr rfvefr^ aborat thii'ty txAWin 
Vy kind from the inouifti of the Treht. Th^ i^d het^Vcl^ 
ttteff^ two placed ^uns, fdr hittch the grefdt^ f^ortiob'olf'it, 
ff liot entFrely^ over ^h^e ti'afirifsjition Ihhestotie ;^faiich Ins 
been described. 

Tbis ffiJifestto^ ^ j^herd is tolerably Well t*dnde&1M 
'Vf a ^1^ Wbicb, {"6 riiost Tnfstaticfe^^ &fhVdb good 'faft^nlb. 
-^-*-As the WortA are tipproat^ed the sd! I^ecotoes gVWHfaliy 
iaolre scanty lind the dou^h wMte snrfaces of tatmlarmas^s 
dP ftodstone !fltequ€?ntly present ftf^YriselVes to vtew.-^^ 
When Vbh Wsftofi- approaches within si^tft df tbfe Wcfrks little 
besia^ •& ^HretoeM; of the same is beneath liim. thei^e 
escposcfd •Aiasses separated from one afnothfer by sfAM crdis 
fissures ate *s^lTt and coi'ruguted', and baSre mnch "Afe sattiie 
app^rance tli^t ^fitie Vheaten dough WcfAld har^e if its 
torifeic^ #ei^ tfut ai!rd cro$* cwt with an axe ot wedge.-^ 
Thes^ appearances,* ^rt)baMy the I'esutt W frost, a¥e 
*hatttetteHistift Ytf much 'of ttrfe Iftiiteirtonfe of thfe dl^rict, *nd 
foi^ bte s^n to gr^t advaMdfge near Kingstt^n. 

Thte Irmestbne immediitely it the M)rfefe fertfis thiiee 



^ 'Smatrmarking^ on t|ie sarface of the limestone like ^e impressions of 
crowsfeet are dot un^fHrnnon ^ the vicmily 6i SitagitODy tii^ may iffitb 
probability be attribnted to frost also. * 
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distinct terraces rising one above tbe other. The lower- 
most is nearly on a level with tbe water — the next^ on 
which the principal buildings are constructed, is from 
fifteen to twenty feet higher^ and the third may be about 
fiity feet above the river ; on the opposite side of the river 
the limestone forms a cliff nearly perpendicular, and of 
about the same height. An anonymous writer in No. 2, of 
the Canadian Review, states the whole body of limestone 
here to be two hundred feet high, this I think greatly 
overrated, one hundred is certainly the outside. He also 
says that an argillaceous sandstone of a red, grey, and green 
colour is found at the lower terrace, forming alternating 
layers; this is a mistake^ these stratified masses are lime- 
stones, as their free effervescence in acid declares them to 
be — neither are they seen resting on sienite, although they 
may be fairly presumed to do so, as that rock crops out near 
at hand. The cascade is caused by its appearance, and it 
is seen in many places above on the left bank of the river, 
but the limestone conceals it on the ri^ht bank. Its consti- 
tuents appear to be red felspar and light green epidote. — 
I did not perceive, as in the neighbourhood of Kingston, 
the actual contact of the sieuite and transition limestone, 
although they were separated by a very few feet of soil and 
verdure, which of course concealed it, if it takes place ; 
neither did I perceive that conglomeration in tlie limestone 
near the sienite, which is so remarkable near Kingston, 
where masses of the sienite both round and angular are 
found imbedded in the lowermost strata of limestone or at 
the junction of the two rocks, (seethe 18th vol.ofSilliman^s 
Journal.) Near this junction and. forming a bed in the 
sienite is observed a white crystalline marble of a finer 
grain than any other I have yet observed in this country.— 
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Indeed^ the marbles in Canada hitherto discovered^ are 
generally remarkable for their laminar structure. In 
hand specimens^ this marble is almost as fine as the Carrara, 
but it can not be employed for sculpture, as it does not 
appear that solid blocks of it can be procured. This marble 
is again seen forming a mountain mass on the side of Cronr 
lake, nearest to the works. It is here penetrated by 
hotiistone, which in consequence of its more durable 
character, projects in ribs and concretions from its surface. 
If would be desirable to open a quarry here in order to see 
if the marble improved upon sinking into it, which is very 
probable. It is here associated with quartz rock, of which 
the largest portion of the mountain appears to be composed. 
This rock is stratified* and its strata are nearly vertical and 
directed about north and south. 

What geological and mineralogical facts I have jfiirther 
to communicate will be stated in giving a description of 
the different ores of which there are at least eight distinct 
deposits. 

FIRST ORE BED. 

Commencing with those ores close to the works, on the 
left bank of the river, they may be described as forming a 
bed or vein in the sienite. One extremity of the marble 
before mentioned falls obliquely upon the northern side of 
this vein, which has itself a dip and direction about north- 
east. This vein appears to be nearly exhausted, or if not 
it offers no sufficient inducement in the present day to 
continue its exploration while such an abundance of good 
ore can be so much more easily procured. 

The ores which have been found in this vein are the 
following, specular oxide of iron, red and yellow ochre, 
sparry iron ore> and argillaceous oxide of iron. 



SREqULAR, aXIPE Oif IKON. 

Colour on a fi;^ ff apt^urq lav^a^ei? bluie> ex|;eriii^l)y m^ty* 
T^^] — opaqpeti — ^strupture. oompaqt gwmpl^r'-rr-fr'aQtqrft, 
iViev,eii--rlpptre,gj^^n^iig.ineta}]ip^-r-yieJ^, to thfiikpife buli 
s^^lfeB fii;e uuder tfee h^pi^^^eir — CQfai4r, of powden dark 
hrpwmsj^ redjr-^lL^g^ of; fragment pri^inatic-TJ|W«)fc ^<^r. 
vifffi 4^9 sfigl^fly. magnettc-r-npf. SQiuhh in\ w^amp im^fiatici 
o/ji^— infufiWe e^lQiijQ.b^forq tb^ bloyic-pip^^ but,w:irt> b(N^9|E} 
fi^rma a,b^ colpii^ed by, ijfon*. 

':^h§ chars^pt^r^: in It^ic&. bftve, mduo^di me f^ nftfue: 
t^is, th^ specufs^. o^ide Qf ' irop^ altbpugh it o^rtsJuJy, 

pos^jes?^r qothing of tb^t bmUmoay of lustre. aAdtpf^omii^, 
t^f^is^ so frequently cbaraotei'esliic. of thabore. 

It is found enveloped by tbeotbeKores. andds. tbe»on2jr> 
onQofmetAllif? la^r^ amc^g* them. It should' yeild 63«or 
G(^ pe:r ce^p» by calcula^on^ 

SPARRY IRON ORE AND RED OCHRE. 

Colour dark red (Indian red^) with yellow laminar parts 
interspersed^ sometimes these parts form a yellow band in 
the middle of the mass^ which on a cross fracture by a 
sirpng contrast between the real and the yellow produces a 
pleasing effect— lOpaque — structure between earthy and 
kminar^ the mass having the appearance of being com- 

m 

posed of red ochre and sparry iron. I^e laminar parts 
haiEe about the hardness of fluor^ but the earthy portion 



* It is perhaps necessary to say that in giving these characters or others 
which may follow, I hav^. beei^ iminflueiKKecl by, a cpn^mjapicfttiom^ in Jii^ Isl) 
Yol. of the Society's Transactions, in which the characters of a /eio ofthe 
I4ia:inojra,oresia{mear. Having, the advantage of the writer of that artiele. 
which a visit to the spot has am>rdedj( noiy ob&eryatiojDs .both on its. roc)(s.af a« 
i^iMrak, erroneobs or not^ are at least onbiassed either by that communi-' 
cation or by any othf f ^ 
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Jretida to the nail and aoik the fingers ; specific gnfity^ 
2-8. It rapidly effervesces and in a great measure dis- 
solves in muriatic acid« Blackens in the exterior flame of 
the blow^pipe and fuses in the interior into a black scoria^ 
which is generally magnetic* Sometimes^ however, it 
requires to be roasted on charcoal with grease to ren 
der it so. — It is used as a flux for the other ores. 

I observed another excellent variety of this ore cropping 
out of the ground near the works^ but I cannot say whether 
it was a loose mass or otherwise, it had a crystalline structure 
and its colour was a mixture of brown and white. If in 
abundance it deserves to be explored. 

RBD AND Y&hiXifW OCBUM* 

These ores, or rather pigments, are too well known la 
require a particular description. They occur forming the 
sides of the vein. The yellow oehre is of an indiurated 
descfiptioa of that substance. 

ARGILLACEOUS OXIDS Of IRON. 

In the excavation a large mass of this may be seen ; a 
passage lias been opened through it^ in order to extract the 
other ores* It is the predominating ore, but of too poor and 
infusible a character to be worked. It looks like some 
varieties of trap or shale, and although very tough and 
difficult to remove, when first exposed, the action of the 
atmosphere renders it very brittle, and even friable. 

Colour, greenish black, with seams of a reddish and 
lighter green, — opaque, — structure imperfectly foliated, 
sometimes curved | fracture, uneven. It is easily scratched 
by the knife, even when hardest 5 powder, yellowish green 
•^no lustre; specific gravity, 3-1 f insoluble in acid^ 
nifumbte before the blaw*pipe^ after e^posuire to wbuib, 

» A 
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on charcoal^ it becomes magnetie ; to borax it connnunk 
cates a lively greenish yellow colour. 

GRAPHIC SLATE. 

Associated with the above^ and forming a sort of incrust^ 
ation upon it^ is a mineral which has been Confounded with 
it. It agrees very closely, in all its characters but one^ 
with graphic slate. This excepted character is the peculiar 
phenomenon which it exhibits when exposed to a candle or 
the blow-pipe^ and which has not been mentioned by 
mineralogists as belonging to graphic slate. The moment it 
is exposed to red heat, it expands^ exfoliates^ curls up^ and 
rapidly falls into powder. It has been mistaken for graphite^ 
but the streak it communicates to paper, is very different 
to the shining metallic trace which the latter affords. On 
the contrary, it is quite dull black, like that of black chalky 
of which species it appears to be unquestionably a variety* 
When first collected^ it marks paper very freely, but after 
keeping it in a dry room, it does not do so as readily. Its 
specific gravity is 2-6. It is not in the least magnetic after 
roasting on charcoal, but to borax it communicates a 
yellowish colour, showing the presence of a small portion 
of iron. 

These ores appear to hold the following relative position^ 
— the argillaceous oxide forms the walls of the vein ; the 
red and yellow ochre, with sparry ore, form the lining next 
the walls ; and the specular ore is found in the middle, not 
however, in continuous masses, but rather in fragments. 

Chlorite, scaly talc, and quartz, sometimes form veins 
in the sienite, which holds these ores imbedded. 

SECOND ORE BE]>. 

The next deposit of ore I have to describe is on the right 
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hand shore of Crow or Marmora lake, near to the entrance 
into it from the works, and a few hundred yards back in 
woods. There have been deposited two species of ores— 
the magnetic oxide, and the argillaceous oxide, (bog ore.) 
The principal spot where the magnetic oxide of iron 
comes to day, a term employed by miners, to express its 
appearing on the surface, is on the summit of a hill. Here 
it may be seen forming a bed of about twenty feet long, by 
about three or four feet wide. Whetlier the rock be a true 
greenstone, in a geological sense, or not, I cannot deter* 
mine, as it appears to be rather coloured by epidote than 
hornblende; it is, however, very tough, compact, and 
possesses no appearances of stratification. This bed of ore 
has a position nearly due north and south, as regards its 
longitudinal direction, and a moderate dip to the north. — 
The walls of the bed appear to be vertical, and may proba- 
bly sink to the level of the base of the hill, as fixed masses 
of the same ore, in the direction of this bed are found there, 
according to Mr. Manahan. This ore belongs to that 
sub species of the magnetic oxide, called native magnet, 
as it possesses not only strong attractive magnetism, but as 
strong a repulsive one also ; and it is worthy of remark 
that in this instance, as in some others which have been 
noticed by other individuals, the position of the poles in the 
ore, corresponds with that of the bed ; thus I invariably 
found, after trying the experiment repeatedly, that that 
portion of a fragment which had a northern position in the 
mass before it was removed, relatively to the opposite 
portion, attracted the south pole of the magnet, and repelled 
the north, while the opposite portion possessed an inflii- 
«nce upon the magnet, directly the reverse. 
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MlNfiRilLOGlCAl. ClIARACtfiRS» 

. Colour on a fresh fracture, steel grey externally, sometimes 
rusted; opaque; structure, laminarly compact; fracture, 
uneveu,somewhat conchoidal; lustreshining,almostsplendld 
metallic. Its hardness is a little variable ; some portions 
yeild to the knife, strikes fire when struck with the 
hammer; colour of the powder, glimmering black; 
specific gravity 4-6. . No change in nitric acid, strongly 
magnetic with polarity. Infusible alone before the blow- 
pipe, but fuses with borax, in the exterior flame, into a 
greenish yellow glass ; if the heat be increased it Intumesces 
and becomes green, and ultimately when the essay is 
sufficient in quantity it forms an opaque black globule. 
Sixty per cent, of iron may be expected from this ore. 
The difficulty of extracting this ore is considerable, it 
would otherwise be better worth exploring than, perhaps 
any other in the township. 

ARGIIXACBOUS OXIDS OF IRON.-^BOG ORS« 

Bog ore apparently of the sub species called meadow ore, 
is found in alluvium on the banks of a small stream at the 
loot of the hill on which is found the ore last described ; 
much of it is of so dark a colour and earthy a fracture as to 
be mistaken ^r an ore of manganese^ (wad.) It oecurs in 
bullet shaped and reniform pieces varying from the size of a 
^rape shot to that of a large potatoe, mixed up with SMid ; 
occasionally it resembles the excrement of some animals. Mr* 
Manahan informs me that similar deposits exist in seveml 
places in the neighboiirhood, but as they have not beea 
nought for partieulai-ly, they are not unlikely to occur in 
many others. In this opinion I agree with him, as there is 
not perhaps a portion of any country abounding in rock 
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ore wbich <k>es not contain frequent depoBite of that wbieh 
we are discussiog, I eannot say in what quantity it is found 
ia this spot^ but as Mr« M. found it thickly scattered 
throughout the whole depth of eight feet, it must be 
tolerably abundant. He also informs me that there is ore, 
which upon examination appears to consist of decomposing 
epidoteand magnetic inm, this is frequently noticed among 
the bog ore, a fact of importance, as it seems to indicate 
that the magnetic iron of this locale is in some abundance. 
The last mentioned ore is very easily fusible^ and is found 
to improve the working of the furnacet 

THIRD ORB BED. 

At the western extremity of Crow Lake, in the township 
of Belmont, about four miles <i*om the works, there is 
another deposit of magnetic iron, forming a bluff on the 
left hand shore. From hence the main supply has been 
obtained for carrying on the works. Its quantity appears 
to be almost inexhaustible, but the quality of much of it is 
not by any means so good as that before described, being 
mineratixed by sulphur and epidote. There Is, however, a 
large portion very good, which from that circumstance and 
the ease with which it may be procured and broken up, is 
at this moment the favourite ore. What this ore bed may 
lose with respect to the per-centage of metal it may yield 
when compared with the other, it Bftueh more than recovers 
by the facility with which it may be procured — the ore boat 
aceompmried by two or three men provided with a pfc^axe, 
$\ovel, and sledge hammer, may go to this bed in the mam^ 
ing and return in the evening with fifteen tens of ore* 

Mr. Manahan has noticed that the ore from this bed 
rejected on account of its containing too much sulphur, 
does, ijgi the course of two years or thereabouts, become 
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greatly improved ; and also that the ore on the top of the 
bed, particularly those fragments which have been long 
lying detached and exposed to the weather, have undergone 
a similar improvement in their quality. This might be 
expected to take place a priori because a part of the sulphur 
in the ore thus exposed, becomes converted into sulphuric 
acid and sulphate of iron, in which state it is washed from 
the ore by occasional rains. At some of the ore beds and 
among the rejected heaps at the establishment, this change 
is actually seen in progress and may be known by a white 
powdery coating on the ore, having an astringent ink-like 
flavour. 1 have no doubt that if copperas works were 
established here, that article of commerce might be obtained 
at little expense, and with considerable benefit to the iron 
works, as besides freeing the ore from sulphur, its exposure 
to the atmosphere to attain that end would render it brittle 
and more easily broken up for the furnace. 

With regard to the rock associations of this bed, they are 
seldom seen, as the bluff appears to be almost one solid mass 
of iron ore, but I believe it to be a compact felspar coloured 
by epidote, as a large mass in my possession, from this 
place shews that fock traversed by veins of the ore, large 
masses of crystalline epidote are also seen. The anonymous 
writer before alluded to thinks that ^' large unrolled masses 
'^ of granular quartz and coloured by epidote bespeak the 
'^ contiguity of that rock in situ," I suspect that the 
compact felspar above mentioned is what has been mistaken 
for quartz rock, as of that rock I saw no traces — that which 
I have ventured to call compact felspar, is certainly not 
quartz, for it fuses easily with intumescence into a 
white enamel. 
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ltlNSRALO<SICAL CHARACTERS OF ORBS FROM THA 

HEAD OF CROW LAKE. 

1st.— -A specimen of ore taken from the summit of the 
iiill where it is found in loose masses detached from the 
rock beneath them. 

Colour, on a fresh fracture, steel grey, sometimes much 
modified by epidote, which is mixed more or less with all 
the magnetic ores from this district ; structure, when not 
influenced by the epidote, is fine grained ; cross fracture, 
uneven, but fracture is effected more easily in the disection 
of even rusty seams which traverse it, the colour of these 
seams is generally red, but sometimes purple ; lustre, 
glistening metallic. It yields, but with considerable diffi- 
culty, to the knife and portions strike fire under the 
hammer ; not so frangible as the last magnetic ore examined, 
which is owing to the presence of the epidote ; when ifree 
from it the powder of the ore is of a glimmering black 
colour; specific gravity, an average specimen 4-1. It is 
magnetic, but not with polarity ; insoluble in nitric acid. 
Its blow-pipe characters are much the same asthe last, and 
as that is the case with most of the ores I have to describe, 
they will not be given again unless to mark an important 
difference. 

2d. — " The favorite ore'* differs from No. 1 of the same 
bed, in being much more free from epidote and sulphur, 
and by occurring under a very slaty or schistose form, both 
of which circumstances render it much easier reduced to 
fragments for the fiirnace ; it has also a greater specific 
gravity, viz. 4-4. It is very absorbent, and produces a 
hissing noise, when it is first placed in water. 

3d. — ^This is of a light purplish steel blue colour on the 
recent fracture, but like most of the rest^ rusty externiilly* 
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It coi^toitis fipeckfli of iron pyriles^ m indeed does meat of the 
ore from hence, it being under the form of sulphuret of 
iron^ that the sulphur is present in the bed. It& structure 
is fine-grained^ and fr«u:ture uneven n lustre, glimmeriiig 
metallic ; yields to the knife ; powder^ bluisb black ; no 
change in nitric acid } specific graTity^ 4-3 > magoettCi 
fcc. &c. 

4th.-^This is like No. 3 in most respects ; the form under 
tvbich it occurs is^ however^ different. It is found in 
parallel layers with rusty surfaces between them. Ita 
rectafigular outline and steel grey lustre givea it the 
appearance of a piece of manufactured iron — specific 
gravity, 4-6. Mr. Manahan has observed that where 
fragments of ores are found of regular forms^ they are sure 
to be of good quality. 

5th. — Occurs as a cellular crust upon some of the i^her 
ores, from one-eiglith to one-half of an. inch in thickness. 
Colour, bluish black ;< opaque; structure, cellular and 
platy, the interstices between the plates forming the cells} 
fracture^ uneven ; lustre, pitchy and glisteiiing ; yields ta 
the knife; very brittle; powder, snuff colour; specific 
gravity, 2-8; no change in nitric acid ; magnetic, &c. &c« 

The large masses of crystalline epidote which are found 
bjere^ deserve some description, but I fear that the little 
acquaintance I possess of the crystallographic characters, of 
minerals^ will render it a very imperfect one. 

Colour^ a greyish or yellowish green ; translucent oa the 
edges. It occurs in masses composed of an assemblage oS 
large crystals,, crossing each other without order or regii'- 
larity; these crystals appear to be four-sided obliqiie 
prisms. Fracture, uneven ; lustre, between glistening and 
gJiwnDring^'-some fages of the prisms hotve a shining luster. 
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It scratches glass easily, but yields to the knife ; a light 
grey streak ; powder, grey and harsh to the touch ; specific 
gravity, 3- 1 . In the interior flame of the blow-pipe it 
rounds into a shining green, globule, but this depends upon 
the size of the fragment, for if it be larger than it ought to 
be, as large as a pepper corn for instance, (a favorite term 
with mineralogists, the absurdity of which "has been 
exposed by Griffin,) it will turn brown at the extremity^ 
but scarcely round at all ; on the contrary if a minute fibre 
be employed it \Kill form a greenish or yellowish glass, with 
intumescence, and this observation applies in substance to 
many other minerals. 

It appears to be characteristic of epidote that the portioft 
of the essay in the exterior flame does not lose its colour.-^ 
Could its colouring principle be extracted it would proba*- 
bly therefore form a very permanent pigment. Iron pyrites 
is much mixed up with this epidote« 

FOURTH ORB BED« 

Beyond the last deposit on a western course at the dis*« 
tance of about four miles by land, (the water communicatioti 
being circuitous and interi'upted by two small rapids,) there 
is another large bed of magnetic ore situated on Belmotit 
Lake. Having neither visited this place iior seen any of 
its ores, I can say nothing further respecting it* 

tiFTH OR£ BED. 

Due west of the Marmora works, at the distance of thred 
miles, and on the banks of a branch of the Moira river is 
another bed commonly called " Fosters Ore Bed." This 
deposit has been worked and a considerable quantity of ore 
taken from it. 1 cannot say that much more remains, 
because it appeared to me nearly exhausted, but Mr. Mana* 

ft B 
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ban^ who has had better opportUBities of judging, is of 
opinion that it is still abundant. As it was necessary to 
transport this ore to the works by land, having first 
extracted it fi*om a tough sienite, the bed has been aban* 
doned in &yor of the ore on the Marmora Lake. Much of 
this ore is mixed up with calcareous spar, which, of course 
acts as a flux and assists its fusion, on this account it 
is sometimes used in the operations of the furnace to 
produce a hotter cinder. 

It contains sulphur, but apparently not so much as the 
last bed. Its geological relations are the same, tliat is to 
say, sienitic, but it differs mineralogically in containing^ 
besides calcareous spar, octobedral chrystals of iron and 
garnet. Dr. Bigsby, I believe, says manganesian garnet^ 
but using a flux of borax and nitre, I never could develope 
before the blow-pipe the amethystine tint so characteristic 
of the presense of manganese, when in any quantity ; the 
colour of the globule was always green or yellow, like that 
produced by iron alone. Garnet also occurs here in amor- 
phous masses, and may be considered an ore of iron^ 
although, a poor one; it is, however, very easily fusible and 
valuable on that account as a flux. 

MINERALOGICAL CHARACTERS. 

Several of the ores from this bed, so nearly resemble some 
of those which have been described as occurring in the 
main deposit on the Marmora Lake, that it is superfluous 
to describe them, I shall confine myself therefore to tiiose 
which appear to differ. 

1st. — Colour, steel grey i opaque ; structure, laminar, 
the mass having a tendency to break into fragments of a 
rhomboidal shape, with smooth sides ; cross fracture, 
uneven; lustre, shining, (almost splendent) ; resino metaUie. 
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It resists the knife^ but is very brittle, almost fusible. It is 
powerfully magnetic^ but not with polarity ; colour of 
powder^ black; specific gravity^ 4-9. In nitric acid it 
effervesces at first considerably^ o\i iug to the carbonate of 
lime between its laminae. Before the blow- pipe it decre- 
pitates like gallena, which it more resembles in appearance 
than any ore of iron I ever saw before^ after which it seems 
to burn for an instant ; in other respects its blow-pipe 
characters are the same as the other magnetic ores. 

This is an excellent ore, as it bears its flux with it, and 
would probably yeild 65 per cent, 

2d. — Colour, brownish or yellowish grey; opaque; 
structure, fine grained ; fracture, uneven ; lustre, glim- 
merings resino metallic ; yields to the knife, though not 
easily, and affords a yellowish powder under the hammer ; 
specific gravity, 3-5 ; not magnetic even after roasting on 
charcoal. In the interior flame of the blow-pipe it forms, 
like the garnet, a black globule which is slightly magnetic. 
It contains crystals of garnet and iron, which are always 
some modification of the octohedron. It ismuch mixed up 
with carbonate of lime, as its free efiervescence in acid 
evinces, with borax it gives a glass coloured by iron. 

This I consider to be amorphous garnet, a dark reddish 
brown variety of which is also met with. 

The crystals of garnet are sometimes of a red, at others 
of a brown colour, but it is generally so intense as to 
render the crystals nearly opaque. 

I have only one more observation to make on this bed, 
viz. that by a species of desquamation on the thin edges of 
the laminas and along many of the lines of cleavage of the 
calcareous spar a peculiar feathered appearance is given to 
many of the clusters of its crystals. 
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SIXTH ORE BED. 

3> 



Southwestward of ^^ Fosters Ore Bed, about a mile, 
another is found on the border of a marsh. It has been 
worked and several tons of ore have been taken away, but 
like the last mentioned bed it has experienced a temporary 
neglect and for the same reason. Its ore, however, appears 
to be much easier extracted, and much more abundant. — 
Large crystals of iron upon the surface of some of the ore, 
and the pavonine tarnish on others, characterize this bed. 
It is magnetic, but contains much sulphur. Mr. Manahan, 
informs me that some portion of this ore is used in the 
furnace as an alloy ore, but other portions which are free 
from sulphur are equal to the rest. 

MINERALOGICAL CHARACTERS. 

1st. — ^As has been said, some of the ore in this bed is 
characterized by having large crystals of iron upon its 
surface. These crystals appear, like the* garnet, to be 
always some modification of the octohedron. The faces of 
the crystals are oblique rhombs, and are striated in line's 
parallel to the largest diagonal. It is seldom that more 
than five faces can be seen, as the others are either obliter- 
ated by the body of the ore, or what is more probable, 
never were formed. This ore is darker than any of the 
preceding; of a compact structure ; very magnetic 5 specific 
gravity, 4-6, &c. &c. 

2d. — A course granular variety of ore is obtained here, 
the cross fracture of which shows the pavonine or iridescent 
tarnish. It is very magnetic, and has a specific gravity of 
4-9. 

Almost all these beds appear to have, as in the present 
instance; a dip and direction towards the north. 
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SEVENTH AND EIGHTH BEDS. 

It is said that on the opposite sides of the marsh before^ 
mentioned^ there are two more beds^ affording large 
quantities of that ore, which has the pavonine tarnish. 

NINTH AND TENTH BEDS. 

I heard of these two beds^ and saw the ore from one, 
which was excellent, but cannot describe their localities. 

Before I conclude this note, some notice shall be taken 
of two reports which appear to be in circulation. One on 
the discovery of copper in the neighbourhood of the works, 
the other on the probable discovery of coal, both said to 
have had their origin with Dr. Bigsby. With regard to 
the first report, it might very well be true, as the geolo- 
gical relations of that ore agree with those of the country 
it is said to occur in ; moreover the native copper of the 
copper mountains, in this quarter of the globe, has fre- 
quently a matrix of epidote. I, however, saw no copper 
ore, neither, I think, did Dr. Bigsby, or he would have 
mentioned it in some of his geological papers. 

As to the occurrence of coal, one species of it, anthracite, 
(the best adapted, when mixed with a little charcoal, for 
smelting iron) might be found. I met with nothing, how- 
ever, to indicate the probability of finding it. *With regard 
to bituminous coal, it is very propable that it will be met 
with in this part of Upper Canada, if it preserve in this 
country the same geological relations it does in Europe. 

Among the prizes offered by the Society, is one for the 
discovery of coal. It would have been within reach, had it 
been offered for the best essay on the probability, or the 
improbability of finding it. 

However imperfect the foregoing description may be, I 
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think that a sufficient number of facts^ both geological and 
mineralogical, have been adduced^ to render it highly 
probable that the limestone of this district is of the transi- 
tion class^ while the crystalline rock below it is of the 
primary order ; one of the youngest, perhaps, (as Doctor 
Bigsby has said of the sienite of Marmora) of the older 
class of rocks. Whether the latter is to be called granite 
or sienite, appears to be a mere dispute about words. In 
which I shall take no part, conceiving that whatever the 
minerals may be which are present, either predominating 
or otherwise, that the different aggregates are of contem- 
poraneous formation, and pass one into the other. 

A question has been mooted out in this country, whether 
a genuine granite, that is an aggregate composed exclu- 
sively of quartz, felspar, and mica, of a very ciystalline 
texture, and exhibiting no signs of a mechanical formation 
has been observed; as far as my experience extends, such an 
aggregate is very rare, nor can I say positively, that I ever 
8aw such, under any other form than as veins traversing 
other rocks. Hand specimens may be frequently seen and 
collected, in which the necessary conditions appear to be 
present ; but no individual, ambitious of being thought a 
geologist, will judge from such partial data. Let him cast 
them from liim, and visit the rocks in situ, before he 
presumes to give his opinion ; it will then be entitled to 
attention though it prove erroneous.* 



* Captain Bayfield has^ since the above was written, informed me that 
beds of genaine granite are occasionally met with on the northern coasts o£ 
Lakes Superior and Huron, although, in general, the granite of those 
districts is sienitic. 
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NOTE 3. 

For information respecting the ore in rear of St. Paurs 
Bay, I beg leave to refer the Society to my communication 
on the subject, in the 1st and 2d vols, of its Transactions, 
pages 145. and 76. 

The only new fact I have to communicate on the subject 
is, that a fi*agment of the ore vt^hieh has been left neglected 
in a dark corner for some time, is now found to possess 
polar magnetism, although it previously was found to be 
deficient in any kind of magnetic influence whatever, before 
it was roasted, and which circumstance was particularly 
stated in one of the communications alluded to above. 



NOTE S. 

The Gatineau river enters the Ottawa from the northward, 
about one mile and a half below the entrance into the 
Rideau Canal. It is navigable for steam-boats for about 
four miles upwards from its confluence with the Ottawa, — 
here rapids occur. About one mile and a half west of these 
rapids, a bed of iron ore is met with. It is situated near the 
summit of a mountain, in the township of Hull, L. C. and 
forms a vein or bed in the former from ten to twelve feet 
thick. It appears to traverse the mountain on a south-west 
course, having a vertical position as regards the walls of 
the vein. On the opposite side of the mountain, at the 
distance of upwards of a mile, and in the direction of the 
vein, ore was again seen in great abundance. From the 
quantity of ore seen in these two places, as well as in other 
parts of these high lands, no doubt is entertained that there 
is a considerable deposit of ore in this portion of Lower 
Canada. 
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Judging from surface specimens^ the rock with which the 
iron ore is associated is a friable white marble, containing, 
like much of the ore, small particles of plumbago or 
graphite. 

Wood for making charcoal and limestome as a flux, 
abound in the neighbourhood ; and a water power to 
almost any extent may be commanded. The ore is often 
strongly magnetic. 

The substance of the foregoing communication was 
sent to me, at my request, by Mr. Burrows, the overseer of 
works on the Rideau, who has been before mentioned. 

It is very probable that the graphite mixed with the ore 
may prove an advantage in its reduction, by causing a 
saving in the expenditure of fuel, and also by exerting a 
beneficial influence upon the cast metal. 



NOTE 4. 

Iron sand often exerts a strong cementing power on the 
shores of the St. Maurice, &c., there are banks of sand s« 
indurated by its presence as to resemble sandstone. 

I have often observed, as probably others have also, that 
rivers which bring down this metallic sand deposit it in 
narrow low ridges upon the shore at higher elevations than 
similar deposits of the lighter sand, a fact at first not easily 
explained } upon more particularly observing what takes 
place, however, it will be perceived that these ridges are 
deposited upon the return of the ripple to its bed, conse- 
quently that sand of greatest spacifie gravity falling first 
will hold the highest position. 
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NOtE 5. 



The deposk here alluded to is situated on the eastern 
shore of Beverley or Henderson's lake,, an enlargement of 
the Gannanoqui, in the upper portion of its navigable 
waters. It i» about one quarter of a n>ile from the lake^ 
on the opposite side of a cedar swamp^ and on the summit 
of a small hill. An inhabitant of Beverley desirous of 
ascertaining whether it was in abundance or not^ opened a 
portion of the ground about ten feet every way, and found 
a considerable quantity. He seems to have struck a vein 
of it at the depth of about eight feet^ which dips towards the 
north-east. But it also appears in the section he has made 
in large heavy blocks on and near the surface. I examined 
the ground in several places to the northward and east- 
ward of this excavation^ and always found it near the 
surface, it was also met with to the westward. As I 
remained on the spot only twenty minutes oi* half an hour^ 
it is not possible to pronounce as to the quantity in which 
it occurs, it however, appears to be considerable. To 
obtain positive information on this point, it would be neces- 
sary to cut a few sections or sink a few holes on the bill, 
M^hich might be done at a trifling expense — an expense 
amply repaid by even the chance of finding an extensive 
bed of ore in so desirable a locality. 

MiNERALOfilCAL CtfARACTBR^. 

Only two varieties of ore occur here, red ochre arid one 
(that predominating,) which possesses the followine^ 
characters : — 

Some parts are of a dark Indian red colour, and other.*? 
iron grey ; opaque ; structure, pisiform or oolitic, the mass 
being composed of small globules of a reddish colour, and 

3 C 
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unctuous lustre externally ; a fracture shews these globules 
on one side^ and the rounded concavities they have vacated 
on the other^ these hollows are sometimes of an iron grey 
colour^ at others Indian red. The globules resist the point 
of a knife, but the mass yields to it a light red streak ; its 
powder also is of a lighter red than the mass. The structure 
of the globules is hollow, perhaps concentrically so, but 
they are so small as not to be easily examined on this point. 
The lustre of the ore is between dull resinous and shining 
metallic, but glimmering points and small laminae of a 
higher lustre are frequently seen. The specific gravity is 
various, but it is between 2-9 and 4-6 ; no change in nitric 
acid. Before the blow-pipe it does not fuse, but turns 
black and magnetic. To borax it communicates the usual 
colour characteristic of iron. 

I am not aware that a similar variety of the red oxide of 
iron has ever been noticed before. In its structure it 
resembles the " pisiform clay iron stone'' of Phillips, but 
its frequent metallic lustre distinguishes it. It may be an 
intimate mixture of the two. Fluiry's name of '^ fer 
oxide globuliferne,'' is expressive of its appearance, although 
under that head he does not describe the same ore. 

It has been said to smelt easily and to make very good 
metal. I am more doubtful of the accuracy of the latter 
statement than of the former. 

2d. — ^The red ochre, besides coating the globules and the 
external surface of the ore, lines the sides of the veins and 
is much mixed up with the soil of the neighbourhood, 
indicating the proximity of a more solid ore. It is 
remarkable for its unctuousity. 

If much ore of a good quality were found, which I am far 
from taking upon myself to say is the case, its locality is a 
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highly favourable one for working in. A few hundred 
yards of land carriage would bring it to the waters edge, from 
whence it might be transported down the Gannanoqui to 
the Furnace Falls^ at which place every facility offers itself 
as regards water, wood, limestone and sandstone, for the 
establishment of Iron Works. By the construction of one, 
or at most two locks, the iron fabricated might be trans- 
ported by water through the White Fish River into the 
Rideau Canal, below Jones' Falls. Nor if it were desirable 
is the water communication with the St. Lawrence below 
the falls of difficult attainment — two or at most three locks 
would effect this also. 

I propose to close this note with some observations 
upon the rocks and minerals met with in ascending the 
Gannanoqui. 

The Gannanoqui enters the St. Lawrence from the north* 
ward about twenty-one miles below Kingston. Advantage 
has been taken of la fall at its mouth* to establish saw 
and grist mills, which from their favorable position, great 
popularity of their owner and the liberal expenditure upon 
them of a large capital, are considered to be the most 
flourishing works of the kind in the Upper Province. 

Upon landing on the right bank of the Gannanoqui, at 
its mouth, a conglomerate was first observed, which was 
supposed to belong to the old red sandstone formation, that 
rock having been subsequently noticed forming a preci- 
pitous bank towards the St. Lawrence on the left shore of 
the Gannanoqui. This conglomerate however, was not 
particularly observed. The old red sandstone, as it is 
presumed to be, has the appearance of being horizontally 

* About fifteen feet high> 
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stratified, but this feature wa» not very diatiact^ owing. la 
tbe rugged nature of the section in which it was examined* 
The prevailing, though not the essential colour, was here 
present io this rock^ varying from brick red to yellowish 
red passing into yellow* It is also characterized by those 
red spptsand protuberances, which have been given, though 
J believe, erroneously as a certain type of this rock. The 
action of the atmosphere causes the exposed surface of the 
rock to crumble away leaving in many places where these 
spots occur mamillary protuberances : they are sometimes 
Jiollow, and then have the appearance of miniature craters^ 
occasionally these spots yield to weathering more i^adily 
than the other portions of the rock, in which case rounded 
boles on tbe surface are seen an appearance very common 
in the detached masses of this rock, which are found 
distributed over the countiy. The structure of this sand- 
stone is generally line grained, but it is often that of a 
ooarse conglomerate. Sometimes coloured streaks or 
}>fi|ids parallel to each other and to the lines of stratification 
IM^e very distinct upon a cross fracture. This formation 
mppi^ars to be contemporaneously the same as that with 
which the iron ore is associated in the higher portions of 
$be Gannanoqui. It also appears to have been formed from 
the debris of a rock common in this part of the country, 
the constituents of which ai'e very red felspar ; light blue 
opalescent quarts ; a small portion of green hornblende 
with occasionally a little mica. This quartz which is easily 
recognised, is frequently seen in the sandstone. The rock 
alluded to may be seen near Kingston and at the Furnace 
Falls on the Gannanoqui. 

Beyond this sandstone, to the eastward, a point projects 
out towards the St, Lawrence, (which bathes its foot) 
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composed of a very friable limestonei often of so crystalline 
a structure as to resemble calcareous spar. It often contains 
specks of graphite^ and scnnetimes parts of it are discoloured 
by what appears to be the green carbonate of copper. Its 
colours are whitish^ yellowish, and reddish. Similar 
aggregates have been met with in sinking the lock pits on 
the line of the Rideau Canal^ and in one instance it has 
been observed to have a geological position below the' red 
sandstone. 

This limestone is perfectly useless as a building material^ 
and for lime it would not answer well, because it flies and 
falls to pieces and powder in the kiln. When the lime is 
required for immediate use, it might answer, but the 
quickness with which it would pass from a caustic lime to a 
carbonate^ would render delay destructive of its power of 
fixing in a state of mortar, Mr. McDonald, the obliging 
proprietor of the mills, procures all the lime he is in want 
of from Kingston. 

About one mile from the mouth of the Gannanoqui the 
navigable portion of it begins, and continues as far as the 
*' marble rock or falls," a distance of about ten or twelve 
miles.* As the geological features of this part of the river 
are interesting, I shall endeavour to. give some account of 
them. 

The waters of the Gannanoqui have here apparently 
forced a contracted passage through a hill of rock^ leaving 
a section on either side, varying from twenty to fifty feet 
above the river. On the left bank this section is through 
talcose schist and serpentine^ — on the right it is thraugh 
marble. Granite also on the left bank is seen forming a 

* About iive miles by landt 
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perpendicular scarp about one hundred feet from the river^ 
and the same number of feet above its level. The talc^ in 
the talcose schist^ is of that variety called silver talc^ and 
its lustre is so strongly that of silver^ as to be easily mistaken 
by the inexperienced for an ore of that metal^ (Note 8.)-^ 
In this rock veins of larger crystals of talc, of a light green 
colour, and very pearly lustre occur; they vary from half 
an inch to one inch in thickness. Other veins about half 
an inch wide, also occur of a mineral which possesses the 
following characters. 

MINERALOGICAJL CHARACTERS. 

Colour on a fresh fracture, white, which by exposure 
becomes yellowish. When dry it is slightly translucent on 
the edges, but being absorbent and hydrophanous, it 
becomes deeply translucent on the edges after exposure 
to the action of water, in which it softens, becomes brittle, 
and eventually falls into two or more fragments* Structure^ 
compact; fracture in the small, either even or flatly cou- 
choidal ; in the large, owing to the interposition of brown 
mottled seams of a glistening enamel lustre, the fracture 
is undulated. These seams often exhibit peculiar fibrous 
markings of a brown colour, occasioned probably by 
incrustations of rock cork or rock leather ; they render the 
mineral very frangible in the large ; in the small, when 
dry, it is not so, but when saturated with water, it is even 
friable. Its lustre is dull, but it easily acquires the shining 
polish of enamel. It is scratched by calcareous spar, but 
not by the nail unless it has been previously soaked in 
water and is still moist. It has a slight argillaceous odor 
when breathed on, and is slightly adhesive to the tongue^ 
with the flavor of chalk rather than magnesia.^ It has a 

* It has been said thait the carbonate of magneua, and the pure earth 
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very soft and unctions feel, both in substance and powder 
— specific gravity, 2 2-3. 

In powder it is partially soluble, without efiervescence 
in the mineral acids, and their diluted solutions. When 
tested with Prussian alkali, or tincture of galls, the presence 
of a proportion of iron, which the low specific gravity, and 
pale colour of the mineral in question would not lead one 
to suspect the presence of, is indicated. By evaporation 
salts of a white colour, acicular form, and the flavour of 
copperas, are obtained from its solution in sulphuric acid ; 
sometimes a slight acidulous taste like alum is noticed, but 
never the nauceous bitter of epsom salts. Its powder in 
water communicates a blue colour to test paper* Its solu- 
tion in muriatic acid does not redden flame.* 

In the mattrass, if not perfectly dry, it decrepitates 
violently, and giving out its moisture it turns black. — 
Before the blow-pipe, if moist, it decrepitates violently, 
otherwise not, and turns black, but not magnetic. A small 
thin fibre-shaped particle fuses in the interior flame, into 
a dull white enamel, but slowly and with difficulty. A 
larger essay is impossible. With borax it forms slowly, a 
colourless transparent glass. It phosphoresces a little on a 
shovel heated below redness. 

From its geological position, and some of its other char- 
acters, I was induced at first to consider this mineral to be 



have no flavor by which they eao be distingiiished from chalk, and the fact 
that the character of flavor U entirely omitted by mineralogists In describing 
these substances^ makes it appear that that opinion is generally entertained 
by them. With due submission, however, to such high authority, it seems 
to me to be an important character omitted, as I am almost certain that I 
could detect these minerals in a state of purity, by this character alone. 

* See Silliman's Journal, vol. 18, No. 2, — " On the red colour of flame/ 
itc* &c. 
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a hftfrate of magnesia^ but upon a closer examination it 
appears to agree better with that variety of hydrate of 
alhitni^e^ catled henzenite by Cleaveland. It is jmt as 
likely however, to be one of the numerous family of clays, 
a bole, or lithomarge, for instance. It does not form a 
padfe with water, and is not easily reduced to an impalpable 
powdier. 

A calcareous spar of the lustre of satin spar, and also 
sometimes of the same sti*ucture is found in thin veins ia 
the rock. Its usual structure, however, is laminar, and 
tbe laminse appear to be arranged diagonally as regards 
the ^des of the vein, having their poltslied feces striated in 
narlpow blue bands like the water lines on paper, parallel to 
the sides of Ihe vein in which direction there are probably 
cleavages although, none could be obtained. 

A species of potstone or foliated soapstone is obtained 
under the same circumstances. 

Hexagonal crystals of silver mica are found imbedded. 

A beautiftil enamel coating often fluted and of a purple, 
a green> ov a reddish colour was seen upon the surface of 
some of the tal'cose schist forming the sides of the veins in 
wbicti tbe supposed hydrate of allumine was obtained, also 
upon the satin spar. Advantage has been taken of the fall 
and of the iiocky elevation on either side of it, to construct 
a dam and to establish a saw mill. On the left side of the 
saw mill and of the river, the serpentine rock is seen 
forming a perpendicular scarp. It is composed of the pre- 
cious variety of serpentine, and appears to form a thick bed 
in the taleoae schist. On the upper surface of this serpentine 
is seen in patches a thin white compact coating of a mineral, 
which bears some resemblance to the mineral before 
described, but it is found to eflervesce and dissolve very 
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freely in muriatic acid and to form with sulphuric acid a 
thick curdy deposit of a white colour and perfectly tasteless^ 
I am disposed to think it an incrustation of magnesian 
carbonate of lime^ and the curdy matter an artificial 
gypsum. 

The talcose schist lies between the serpentine and granite^ 
which last mentioned rock rears it head in one perpendicular 
scarp above the others perhaps fifty feet. It is composed of 
felspar and quartz^ with occasionally, black schorl, but no 
mica. Such an aggregate is a frequent member among those 
rocks in this country which are called granite. It has been 
called a granite here for want of a better name, but as its 
constituents have been given, a name can lead to no 
erroneous conclusions. It is very much to be wished thai 
geologists would oftener condescend to give the consti- 
tuents, &c. of the rocks they describe. In the difficult 
science of geology, as yet in its infancy, conciseness is well 
sacrificed for a detail which shall render its facts intelligible, 

I have described marble as forming the right bank of the 
river at and near the dam; it does not do so, however, ex- 
clusively, as talcose schist is also therc, but in subordinate 
quantity, and a short distance back from the shores granite 
is, I believe, as on the opposite side, also found. This 
marble sometimes spotted by serpentine, forming a verde 
antico, at others almost of a pure and brilliant white, forms 
an extensive bed some distance below the Marble Falls, bul 
it is near them that that beautiful variety, checquered by 
serpentine has been found ;< it also occurs in large nodules 
imbedded in the limestone, and again one part of a mass is 
white marble — the other serpentine. This serpentine is of 
the purest kind, being of a very vivid green colour and 
very transiucenU The marble with which it is assooiated 
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1$ gtsfieraliy of a cottpiu^tl;^ laminar Ulnicture and whR^ 
coldtir. It takes^ I believe^ an excellent polish^ and when, 
a& is frequently the case^ the spots of serpentine are round, 
small and thickly distributed, no handsoiner material of 
the kind can be found, nor one better adapted for many 
ornamental purposes. It is so easily worked that rings 
have been made of It. Blocks of almost any required sisse 
nday, 1 believe, be obtained, but of this there is no positive 
certainty, because no quarries have yet been opened, 
although it is said that they are about to be. 

But it is not the verde antico alone which demands notice* 
A good description of white marble is found also herein 
larg6 quantities, and although I have seen none which 
tvould answer tfa^ purpose of sculpture, it is very probable 
that it may be found, if sought for. Its colour is tolerably 
uniform, but some of the marble contains small crystals of 
k brown mineral and occasionally parts are grey ratibi^ 
than white. Its structure, as has been said, is compactly 
fatminar, the mass being composed of small laminae with 
polished faces closely aggregated. It is harder than whitife 
inarble usually is, but eflfervesces freely in muriatic acid;^^ 
It is deeply translucent on the edges. For building, and 
for almost every purpose to which limestone is applied, it 
would answer well, and judging from what I saw, it wonM 
appear that aHy quantity might be obtained. About oot 
tnile below the falls it is seen in greatest abundanee, 
apparently overlying serpentine, and forming with that 
l*ock a perpendicular cliff about twenty or thirty feet high. 
In short there appears to be an immense marble quarry in 
this part of Canada, the limits of which have not been 
ascertained 

The water retained by the dam at the marble rock h 
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About twenty-^five feet above tbe St. Lawrence aad six feet 
^bove its natural level* Abov^ the$e falls j^ far as tbe 
'^ Furpace Falls^" (about tweoty^five or thirty miles* bj/ 
WfUer from tbe moutb of tbe Qannanoqui^} the river is so 
nearly upon a level that rafts will not descend with tbe 
aU^am unless they be assisted by a favorable windt Tb^ 
d^ores of this river are generally low^ and I sbould copaeivf 
tbatmuob the highest portion of tbe country^ at least on 
Ae shores of the Gannanpqui> is on die summit of tbe 
granite aggregate^ on the left bank of tbe river at tbe 
'' Marble Falls." 

It has been before said that the rock at the Furnace Falls 
is a granite composed of red felspar, bluish njuartz and 
green hornblende* It forms on the Gannanoqui i here ^ 
cascade of about fourteen feet in height^ which gives motion 
to a flourishing saw and grist mill. I saw close at hand a 
reddish crystalline marble with points of graplute dissemi- 
nated^ and I heard of large deposits of excellent sandstone 
and graphite slate in the neighbourhood, but being hurried, 
Ibe principal object of tbe visit to these parts, viz. to see 
tbe deposits of iron ore, engrossed most of may attention.-^ 
One deposit only was seen, that which has been described, 
but tbe occurrence of others was mentioned^ tbe localities 
of which from description were npt of so favourable a nature 
as regards the transport of ore. 

At my request Mr* Burrows, ap intelligent overseer of 
works on the Rideau^ lately sent me aome notes and spe*- 
cimens of rocks found near or on tbe line ctf tbe Rideau 
Canal from the Cranberry iiake to Kingston Mills. I 
propose to condense these notes and combing with tliem 
my own observations. 

* Only fourteen by land, so circuitous is the course of this rirer. 
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l8t. — Between Cranberry Lake and the strait leading into 
Dog Lake^ the old red sandstone^ in nearly horizontal 
strata occurs. It is described as being in very thick beds^ 
and to dip away in several directions as south-east^ west^ 
south of west and north-west at a variable angle of from 
6^ to lO^, It is red and white in bands parallel to the 
lines of stratification, and resembles very much a red sand- 
stone, which is purchased in the United States for the use of 
the iron furnace at Marmora, for which purpose^ I think it 
would answer, but experience must decide that. From the 
creeks or south-east outlet of Houghborough Lake, aii 
inferior sandstone, apparently belonging to the same for- 
mation is procured, some of the sandstone from hence is 
a species of grey wacke. 

2d. — Is a black limestone of a very compact structure, 
'and somewhat flinty aspect. It is transported from near 
Auley Mills to Jones' Falls, and burnt for the supply of 
lime for that place. No limestone having been discovered 
nearer ; it is described as being situated on a high ridge. 

3d. — Sandstone from a high ridge between the lakes at 
Brewer's upper mill, and the quarries described under No. 
1. It is close to the line of the canal, horizontally stratified 
or nearly so, and superincumbent to a mass of very friable 
white and grey crystalline limestone; This sandstone is of 
a yellowish white colour, 

4th. — Is the friable crystalline limestone alluded to above, 
and which, from the looseness of its laminar texture, 
friability and colour, resembles some calcareous spars. It 
was also alluded to in describing a similar aggregate at the 
mouth of the Gannanoqui. It is described as underlying a 
sandstone, which I venture to name the old red, simply 
from the fact that wherever it is found in this coui^lry, i% 
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appears to be either iu immediate contact with primary or 
transition rocks or iif any rock containing organic remains 
is found above it, these remains always indicate an older 
formation than the red marl or new red sandstone — the only 
one it could be mistaken for. Admitting that it is the old 
red sandstone and that that rock is the last of the secondary^ 
the one beneath it must be of the transition class^ which its 
texture and structure corroborates^ the former too loose for 
a primary rock and the latter too crystalline for a secondary^ 
besides which a similar aggregate as has been described^ 
is associated with graphite, a mineral seldom met with above 
the transition class. This limestone possesses one character 
that may be considered some what at variance with these 
views^ VIZ. when struck it gives out a strong odour 
of sulphur. 

5th. — In excavating a lock-pit at Brewer^s mills, Mr. 
Burrows met with the following rocks in the order set 
down. He is not positive, however, that some of them were 
not boulders, but thinks that if they are they must be very 
large ones. The superincumbent rock forms a stratuin of 
about one foot thick, adapting itself to the shape of the 
mass it rests upon. It is a crystalline aggregate composed 
of black hornblende, which predominates, mica, felspar and 
quartz. The rock it lies upon is a crystalline limestome, 
resembling No. 4, but not so loose in its texture. If these 
rocks are in situ and their relative position correctly given, 
the fact has very much the. appearance of a secondary trap 
overlying transition limestone. Large rhomboidal crystals 
of felspar were also struck from a rock in place in this pit ; 
the whole is crowned by nine or ten feet of very stiff clay. 

6th. — On the west side of Cataraqui creek^ immediately 
^opposite Brewer's upper saw mill, very fine specimens of 
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large hesftgonal mica, of a brown colour^ and aggregated iotp 
masses^ are taken from a rock which, judging from a hand 
specimen, appears to be a genuine granite, and is probably 
the oldest formation which shows itself in these parts. It 
is possible, however, that this mica is from a gi*anite vein, 
traversing a younger rock. 

7th»-*From a quarry situated about five miles to the 
south of Brewer's upper mill, near the road to Kingston, 
and on the east side of Cataraqui creek, the main supply 
of stone for building tbe locks at Brewer's mills is obtained. 
The little stripping required in quarrying diis stone, is the 
cause of its being brought a distance of from three to five 
miles. It does not appear to be by soy means so good a 
material for building as No. 1, although it is prob^y of 
the same formation—it is of a yellowish colour. It is the 
different state <^ ozidizement in ibe iron which is present, 
that occasions the difference in the colour of that sMidstone ; 
when red, the iron is in the state of the red OKide ; when 
yellow, it is the brown oxide of iron which aifords tihe 
cofearing principle. 

8th.— The lock pits at Kingston mills had been sunk 
Uirough a rock which may be either called a sienite or 
greenstone ; so equally are the minerals necessary to amr 
stitate those rocks, mixed up with one another. Hie 
ieispar is red and sometimes, I believe, predominating'^ 
while the hornblende is dark green, and more usually 
]KrevathL I have not observed either quartz or mica in it^ 
bat I believe Aey sometimes occur. 

9th.-^Is lime^one from the east side of the credk at 
Kingston mills, it is dark and compact. It oeeurs in 
undulated strata of various tbidcness. Courses of twenty- 
eight inches have been procured at thi^ quarry, for the 
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use of the works at Kingston mills. This ridge appears to 
Mr. Burrows to be a continuation of the limestone quarries 
at Point Henry. It crosses the Montreal road, and^ he 
thinks^ extends within a short distance of the sandstone^ 
No. 7> Tiiiere it suddenly terminates. 



NOTE 6. 

The St. Maurice iron works are situated on the right bank 
of the St. Maurice river, about eight miles upwards from 
its mouth. They are accessible both by land and water^ 
but more readily by the former than by the latter. A 
strong current, occasional shallows, and one small rapid^ 
rendering it necessary that in ascending the river, the oars 
should be laid aside, and the more tedious process of poling 
had recourse to. The strength of the current, however, is 
all in favour of descending, and with proper guides, bateaux 
of five tons transport cast metal, &c. &c. to Three Rivers, 
from vrtience they return to the works empty, once in the 
course of the day. All stores, &c. required for the estab* 
lishment, ai*e transported over land from Three Rivers, a 
distance of eight or nine miles, upon atolerably good and 
level road, across a country composed of a deep ferruginous 
Band, bottomed on clay, and consequently preseattQg a 
barren aspect. 

From this bank of sand the visitor drops suddenly upon 
these iron works, which consist of one smelting furnace, 
two forges, one charcoal mill^ one saw mill, and one grist 
mill, with minor workshops. The whole, including the 
domestic establishment of the resident, and the huts of the 
workmen, presenting the appearance of a small village. 
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By damming up a small stream running into the rivef 
from the west, ample conveniences for washing the ore 
are obtained^ and power sufficient to drive the furnace 
bellows, which is moved by a wheel thirty-two feet in 
diameter. A grist mill, a forge for drawing bar iron, witb 
a hammer weighing five hundred weight, a mill for grind- 
ing charcoal for the moiflding room, a saw mill, and 
another forge, having also one hammer of five hundred 
weight. The supply of water is constant throughout the 
year. 

The description of ore made use of is the bog orey which 
is obtained from the neighbourhood of the works, not^ 
however in the immediate vicinity, as that, although not 
entirely exhausted, is said to be scattered over the ground 
in such small deposits as not to be worth the expense and 
labour of making roads to them, while ore can be procured 
in great abundance, in other places though at a greater 
distance. The nearest point from which it is brought at 
present is six miles, and farthest nine. 

• This ore is of excellent quality, and occurs in patches of 
different sizes, varying in thickness from six to twelve 
inches. It is found from four inches to one foot below the 
surface. 

Those places which were exhausted of ore many years 
ago, are sai(^' to exhibit no appearance of a renewed supply. 
It is probable however, that those exhausted spots which 
h^ye become filled subsequently with stagnant water, 
would, after. <2o;itinuing in. that state for some time, afford 
isome appearance of the kind^ This species of renovation 
is common to bog ore, and where observed, it has been 
often supposed to be owing to the growth of the ore ; the 
rationale however, appears to be this^ — water combining 
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with the different adds and alkalis, whieb^ deoompoBing 
atumal and vegetable substances afS>rd beoames capable 
of dissolving oxidulous iron, &c« When such waters 
biecome stagnant a precipitation ensues not only of those 
fliiaerals, &c, which may l^ve been held in medianical 
tespension by the water, but also of most 6i those Which 
are chemically combined with it In this manner ati 
argiUacecnjs and phosphorized variety of iron ore is formed 
of a thickness proportioned to the time this reproducing 
power has been in action. Indicative of this natural process 
the interior of the cells of bog ore are sometimes lined with 
a blue phosphate of iron. In the south western parts of 
New Jersey^ where bog ore occurs in great abundance, 
many spots previously exhausted are explored agaia 
successfully) after the lapse of about twenty years* 

The iron is probably derived from the ferruginous sand 
banks which have been said to characterize this place, and 
from deposits of magnetic iron in the primal^ chain to the 
northward, the existence of which the profusion of mag- 
netic sand which the waters of the St. Maurice throw upon 
its shores, renders almost certain* 

It is worthy of remark that the ore is here said to be 
deposited on a coarse white sand and never on clay* The 
thin stratum of cl&yi which it would appear was necessary 
to retain the waters, holding the iron in solution sufficiently 
long in a stagnant state to allow of its precipitation, (a 
purpose coarse sand would scarcely answer,) has perhaps 
been converted into bog ore by a species of impregnation 
common to this substance, and often decidedly observed in 
roots of trees, &c., as it is probable that a similar formation 
has seldom been deposited wiginally on any other than a 
retentive sub soil. 

3 B 
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In one instance a second layer of ore was foand beneath 
the first, where there are alternating (hin strata of elay, 
such an occurrence is not unlikely to exist. 

As to the quantity of ore to be obtained, it is not possible 
without instituting an actual surrey for the purpose^ t» 
obtain any other information than that of the most general 
description. The individuals best informed on the subject, 
believe it to be in considerable abundance, if not on the 
land leased by Government, on the adjoining seigniories of 
Cap de la Magdelaine, Champlain and Batiscan. The 
seigniory of Champlain belongs to one of the proprietors of 
the iron works, the Honble. Mathew Bell, but the other 
two either are or were the property of the Crown .^ — 
Hitherto when one deposit of bog ore has been exhausted 
another has been readily found by probing the ground with 
a short pointed piece of iron, when if ore be present it is 
ascertained by the gritty metallic sound returned. The 
nature of much of the land in these parts swampy, cold, 
barren and covered with soft wood, are signs of the proba- 
bility of its frequent occurrence. Where hard wood prevails 
ore is not found j hemlock, spruce, sapin and cedar 
accompany it — ^whitepine is not found in abundance where 
ore occurs. 

The credulous workmen are said to be alarmed by the 
ignis fatuus which is sometimes seen floating over the bogs 
in this part of the country. The appearance of this meteor 
BlK>uld rather be welcomed as a favorable om^ n than other- 
wise, as it certainly proves the presense of phosphoric acid, 
one agent, probably by which the iron ore was originally 
dissolved, and removed from in some cases remote situations 
to others, where under a new form it can be readily worked. 
The ignis fatuus is ascribed to a mixture of hydrogen 
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<^tained from the decomposition of water with carbon and 
phosphorous, from animal and yegetable substances. The 
presence of phosphoric acid^ however, does not improve the 
^ality of the ore, as the bar iron made from it is said by 
writers on the subject to be often^ in consequence, what is 
technically called ^^ cold short," that is brittle %rhen cold. 

This ore is said to afford good pig and bar iron, the 
former at the rate of 45 per cent., it is probable, however, 
that this is rather overrated, as bog ore seldom yields more 
than 35 per cent. No plate iron, wire, nor ^teel, have been 
manufiu^tured ; for the two first, it may probably be too 
brittle owing to the presense of phosphoric acid, which is 
always found in metal obtained from this ore. 

'Hie articles of cast iron furnished by this establishment 
are'sCoves and hollow ware of all descriptions. The former 
are cast thick to resist the cold of the climate, and are found 
to be less liable to crack than those imported. 

During the late War the lake service was supplied with 
trucks, shot and other castings by this establishment, and 
in the event of a future war, not only the marine branch of 
the service, but that of the ordnance also could be supplied 
with many articles which the nature of the service might 
require, such as gun carriages, shot, shells, &c. &c. the 
the price would of course depend upon the state of 
the trade. 

The quantity of cast iron obtained averages about two 
and a quarter trnis per day — ^the result of two drawings in 
twenty-four hours, or sixteen tons per week. From forty-five 
to fifty hundred weight of bar iron is manufactured each 
week for the supply of axes, horse shoes, ploughshares, 
&c. &c. 

The growth of timber is, in the swamps, spruce, hemlock^ 
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tBMMWf cediur^ aapro, (ibe pine whicb yields th^ Canada 
balsam.) Od the higher elev^ioos birch, mi^e and 
beeob. The quantity is thought not to be suffieieut fer th^ 
smelting of all tlie ore. That prefered for making cbarcoai 
is beech, birch and maple* The proportion of coal ta ore 
is six hundred and forty-eight bushels to three totis* The 
charcoal is made in winter and brought to the works a dis- 
tance of from four to seven miles. 

Some years ag^o a very fatal acckient very nearly hap- 
p^ied at these works. The first layer of coal had just been 
put upon the furnace and lighted, when one of the men 
seeing scoria sticking to the sides of the furnace^ des-r 
cended to remove it^ and while standing on a ladder to do 
so he suddenly lost his senses and fell. Another man 
seeing the transaction descended likewise^ and while 
putting a rope round the body of his inanimate comrade, a 
stupor came over him and he fell also. A third man now 
descended with a rope round his body and succeeded in 
getting one of the men out^ but not before the gas had 
taken effect on himself as he was drawn out apparently 
lifeless. The man who first fell was the last who was 
taken out^ yet he suffered least, and subsequently described 
his sensations previously to falling as very pleasurable^ 
while those of the other two, both before and afterwards 
were said to be horrible. One man indeed, was very angry 
with the Doctor, I believe, for bringing him to life. 

The river opposite the forges, as these works are called, 
is two hundred and eighty-eight yards wide. At the mouth 
of the river where the ferry is established its width is 
according to the ferryman about four hundred and eighty 
yards. This river continues navigable for six miles above 
the forges, but the eurrept is in some places very rapid — 
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at teiist facir mika am bour. Where Ihe river ceases to be 
QftTigl^ble^ a fall calted the Falls of the Greys^ occurs and 
ll is not far from the foot of tb^e falls on the right bank of 
Ae river that the sandstone for building' the hearths and 
lumaee and the Ume^^ne as a flux for the ore are procured; 
I walked to these quarries by the shore of the river^ and 
shall aitempt to give & geological section of the country 
passed through. 

No rock appears on the banks of the river for three or 
four miles ; its place is supplied by a stiff clay^ through 
seotimss in which streams and small torrents descend^ the 
colour of whose waters often indicate the presence of iron 
in solution ; it is less equivocal when, as is also often the 
case^ a crust of the red oxide of iron is found covering the 
rounded stones and pebbles at the mouths of these streams. 
About one mile or thereabouts^ from the works^ a sulpbu'r 
retted spring is met with, rising in the river, and forming 
a small jeu d^eau above it. The smell of sulphuretted 
hydrogen is so powerful that it is impossible to pass the 
palace without noticing it. On the dry bank opposite, down 
which a small stream is trickling, a white curdy mineral 
is observed coating the sides of the bank^ and evidently 
deposited by the water, which is also sulphuretted. It was 
supposed to be either a carbonate of iron, or a sulphate of 
lime^ but no examination of it was made, to determine thaft 
question. The same appearance is observed at St. Paul's 
Bay, where also chalybeate waters mix with those which 
are sulphuretted. 

The first rock which was met with, is a fetid shell lime« 
stone. Suddenly cropping out of the ground — the same as 
that in which the quarries are worked, and which are 
situated near the fells^ about two hundred yards from 
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Ae rivet, and perhaps fifty feet above its level. The satid* 
atone virhich is next met with on the shore^ about one mile 
and a quarter below the falls, is, as I conceive^ of the old 
red sandstone formation, although its colour is rather white 
than red. It forms a low bank^ running parallel to the 
river^ at the distance of about one hundred feet. It dips 
with the river, but faster, in consequence of which it is 
soon lost in that direction. Its total depth is about twenty 
feet, one half of which is below the surface of the ground 
at the base of the section, and about one-third is below 
that of the river. It is divided into strata, varying from a 
few inches to nearly two feet in thickness. The upper 
strata are rubbly, often friable, and of a reddish colour 
externally, but the lower turn out some excellent blocks, 
and haslars from five to six feet in length, may be obtained, 
although not easily. On account of the whiteness of its 
colour, the fineness of its texture, but above all, on account 
of the obstinacy with which it endures the greatest heat of 
the fiirnace, this stone has acquired a kind of notoriety, and 
in consequence, I was sent a few years ago, by order of His 
Excellency Lord Dalhousie, to report upon it, with the view, 
that if found to be of a favourable description for building, 
permission might be obtained from the proprietor to remove 
a suflSicient quantity of it to erect a monument to Wolfe and 
Montcalm, a work at that time in contemplation. The 
report was unfavourable, partly on account of the expense 
of quarrying the good material, but more because the best 
of it was not considered by any means so well calculated to 
resist the disintegrating action of the atmosphere, as the 
stone (a grey wacke from Cap Rouge) of which the 
monument was ultimately built. It does not follow, 
because a stone stands the furnace well, that it should 
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restet the weather equally well, or vice versoj as there 
is a great difference in the modus operandi of these different 
causes^ Much depends upon the nature^ particularljr 
as regards the structure of the stones^ for instance, 
compact stones usually resist the weather well^ but will fly 
immediately in the fire as flinty quartz rock^ &c. On the 
contrary, rocks and stones of a granular and slaty structure 
will often ci*umble away in the air, hut which would 
resist heat remarkably well. But it is ridiculous to 

dwell upon so obvious a truth, which would not have beea 

* 

done if an opinion were not prevalent that any stone which 
will endure heat, will also endure what is so very different 
the capricious changes of the atmosphere at all times, — the 
combined action of heat and moisture, in the summer, and 
the still more powerful combination of cold and moisture 
in the winter. 

In corroboration of what I have been saying, the sand* 
stone in question is by no means extraordinary as a building 
stone, but for the particular purposes of constructing the 
furnaces and hearths stone, it is not easy to conceive a 
better material. Upon examining the sandstone with a 
microscope, it appears to be composed of grey grains of 
quartz^and a somewhat powdery mineral ofa white colour, 
which appears to be decomposed felspar. All parts of it 
are infusible under the blow-pipe. 

Above this sandstone lies in conformable, that is parallel 
ord$:r, and close contact, a dark grey wacke, averaging 
twelve feet in thickness, immediately above which rises, 
at an angle of about 45^ to the height of nearly one hundred 
feet, a mass of sandy alluvium. There is not the least 
doubt that the limestone before mentioned overlies the grey 
wacke ; but whether other intervening strata may not occur 
is a question I cannot decide. 
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AiboBt one mile and a half higher np tlie rirer, aod about 
one quarter of a mile above the falls, aaother section of 
this sandstone is seen,-^-here the French formerly quarried* 
Fron thie circumstance of the strata of sandstone in the 
first quarry dippings as has been described, faster Ihati the 
riiTier, I was induced to think that this sectioa would be 
deeper than the otiiier, and upon proceeding to the spot^ 
Vbm was found to be the case. The sandstone here forms a 
tenk about twenty feet high, and its summit is perhaps 
^y feet above the river ; immediately at its base, a coarse 
i^ohglomerate, composed of large rounded pebbles of 
quartz in a paste, apparently of indurated day, was 
fiotieed. I was not able to ascertain what rock holds it« 
)^ition between this conglomerate and the sienitic rock 
below, which forms the falls of the greys, and much of the 
shore at its foot ; but I think it is a recurrence of the same 
sandstone. An interesting geological fact was noticed here, 
similar to what has been observed in other places in Canada, 
vit. that the primary rock beneath appears to have thrown 
iup the sandstone, and occasioned an opposite dip; thus 
the sandstone below the falls dips down the river^ while 
Ahat above is inclined the other way. 

The profusion of magnetic sand on the shores of this 
river in this place has been already mentioned, as well as 
the cementing power it exerts* 

The sand, or rather loam, which is used in the ^' moulding 
room'' foa'the finer impressions, is procured from England, 
jis it is said that an article proper for the purpose has not 
!been met with in the country ; they, however, botli at 
iMarmora and Kingston use a sand for casting stove plates, 
proctrred in the neighbourhood of those places. Sand ef 
the best description must be of rare occurrence, as we are 
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told that there are only three places in England^ in which 
it has been found, viz. Highgate, Woolwich and Liverpool, 
from the last of which places it is obtained for the moulding 
rooms in Scotland. 

The following characters appear to be necessary to con- 
stitute a good moulding sand, viz : — 

1st. — Great fineness in the particles. 

2d. — A freedom from any which soil the fingers. 

3d. — Infusibility and incombustibility at the temperature 
of melted iron. 

4th. — Sufficient adhesiveness to prevent the liquid iron 
from washing any of the particles away. 

5th. — Porosity to allow the escape of the gaa, (hydrogen,) 
which is generated when the fused metal decomposes the 
slight degree of moisture, necessarily present in the sand, 
and which gas is observed to burn away with a blue flame 
on the surface of the mould. A mixture of silex and 
alumine, the former predominating, and both in a state of 
considerable fineness, would afford an article whicb^ 
judging a priori^ would be likely to answer. The presense 
of the red or yellow oxide of iron in an ochrey state would 
not probably injure its qualities, but all sand containing 
carbonate of lime or vegetable substances should be rejected, 
as the former, when in contact with the liquid metal, would 
act as a flux upon the other minerals, while the latter 
would burn away, leaving vacuities, both of which circum- 
stances would injure the impression ; much of this, it must 
be confessed, is conjecture, unsupported by any experiment 
with which I am acquainted. 

At Three Hi vers there is a small establishment for 
recasting old iron and pigs brought from the forges of St. 
Maurice, which the occurrence of the Sabbath prevented 

3 F 
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from being cast in moulds. It consists of two cupola 
furnaces. The mixture of the old and new iron is found to 
improve the quality of the recast metal. Here, besides sugar 
and pot ash kettles, &c. &c. iron gear for steam boats is 
manufactured. 

The establishment at St. Maurice was commenced by the 
French Government about the year 1737> and a foundary 
for cannon is said to have had eicisted here, but no vestiges 
of any operations of the latter description remain. 

I will close this report with a short account Of the Batiscan 
works, &c. 

The river Batiscan enters the St. Lawrence from the 
northward about twenty miles below Three Rivefis- It is 
navigable in the spring for schooners, at other times for 
boats, nine miles above its mouth, where are the ruins of 
an iron foundary established there about the year 1798. 

This establishment consisted of a blast and air furnace, 
two forges, a saw and grist mill, besides other necessary 
work shops and dwelling houses. Both ore and wood are 
to be procured here more readily than at the forges of 
St Maurice. 

The cause of its failure appears to have been the want of 
capital and good management^ 

The land either is or was, until very lately, the property 
of the Crown. 

For most of the information, which is matter of fact 
contained in this note, I am indebted to Mr. Greaves and 
to Mr» M'Cauley, who through the politeness of Mr. Bell, 
bad been requested to afford me all the information I might 
require, which they readily did in the kindest manner when 
I visited the St. Maurice works. 
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NOTE T. 

This mineral is turned up by the plough, and is found 
in the water courses of a field, (composed of a stiff clay,) in 
rear of Dr. Mill's house at Sillery, in the neighbourhood 
of Quebec. 

It occurs under all of the following forms, botryoidal, reni- 
fbrm and mamillary, and varies from the size of a nut to 
that of a large potatoe* These are incrusted on the outside 
by a yellowish white coating* Internally it is bluish black, 
though not uniformly so exhibiting when broken red and 
yellow parts. Its structure is earthy and it is extremely 
friable — very adhesive to the tongue and gives out a strong 
argillaceous odour. Its specific gravity is low, but it 
absorbs water so rapidly and abundantly, as to hiss, bubble 
and have its weight considerably increased after a i^ort 
immersion ; it does not, however, fall to pieces in water. 
It yields to the nail and receives a polish from it. It is not 
magnetic until exposed to a read heat with grease, and then 
only slightly. Before the blow-pipe it becomes glased and 
rounded. With borax it forms a glass globule of fhe colour 
of the amethyst, but the greater part of the essay remains 
suspended in the flux. If too much heat be applied, or if 
continued long, the colour of the globule is yellow, after- 
wards it becomes colourless, 

I may be mistaken in calling this " wad^' but it is 
certainly a combination of manganese and iron. 



NOTE 8. 



Talc and mica, (the silver varieties,) have often been 
mistaken for silver. Some years ago, \ was invited by the 
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Honble. Judge Taschereau, to visit bis seigniory of St. 
Mary's, L. C. At that period it was reported that one of 
his tenants had deserted his family and home^ and had taken 
up his residence in the woods, where he was working by 
his own solitary manual labour, which he conceived to be 
a silver mine. We visited the scene of his operations and 
found an excavation about ten feet every way in — talcose 
schist. A letter was written to the Priest of the parish to 
endeavour to withdraw the poor enthusiast from so ruinous 
an occupation. 



NOTE 9. 

The reader has been referred to Silliman's Journal, for 
information respecting the gold mines in North Carolina. 
It is proposed here to give two extracts from other sources 
on the same subject. 

" The extent and value of the gold mines are becoming 
every day more apparent, — of course some mines are larger 
than others. The one at Chisholm's has been found to be 
rich for a quarter of a mile up the branch (of the Yadkin 
river }) and on each side from ten to twenty yards. There 
^re many spots of from ten, twenty, to one hundred acres, 
on which gold can be found, averaging from half a grain 
to two grains of gold per bushel of earths In most of these 
cases it is not gold but water that is scarce. Gold has 
been found in the neighbourhood of Charlotte ; those mines 
are rich, but their extent is not yet known. The gold 
found there is in very fin^ particles, embedded in ferrugi- 
nous clay, running in veins. This is taken out, made fine, 
then washed down, and the gold amalgamated. Chisholm^s 
gold mine is situated two miles above the narrows of the 
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Yadkin river^ on Beaver-dam creek^ almost one mile from 
its month. It is on this side we are erecting our steam 
engines. If the machinery for working answers, we can^ 
not fail to do a good business. The gold is there — all that 
we want in order to obtain it is labour-saving machinery.*' 
~^New York Commercial Advertiser. 

^^ In the United States — in North Carolina, in Cabarras 
county, on Meadow creek, &c. the gold occurs in grains 
or small masses in alluvial earths, and chiefly in the gravelly 
beds of brooks in the dry season. — (Gibbs.) According to 
Mr. Ayres, one mass weighing twenty-eight pounds has 
been discovered. The gold of Cabarras is alloyed with 
silver, and a little copper. When purest it is twenty-three 
carats fine, and is superior in quality to the gold coins of 
England and the United States, in 1810, upwards of one 
thousand, three hundred and forty-one ounces of this gold, 
equal in value to twenty-four thousand six hundred and 
eighty*nine dollars, had been received at the mint of the 
United states. (Bruce^s Min Jour. vol. 1.) It is said also to 
have been found on the upper branches of James* river, and 
on the Catabaw, in South Carolina. 

'^ It appears diat most of the gold of commerce is obtained 
from auriferous sands. When thus found, it is extracted 
by the simple process of washing the sand. When envel- 
oped in other minerals, it is extracted by amalgamation 
with Mercury.*' — Cleaveland. 

The geological associations and position of the gold of 
the Carolinas, has become a subject of controversy in 
Silliman^s Journal. The competitors' are the Professors 
Olmsted, Mitchell, Eaton, and Mr. Rothe. 

Professor Olmsted considers the gold to occur entirely 
in a deluvial formation. 
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Professor Mitchell considers it to occur as follows?"^ 

1st. — In veins of quartz^ traversing the ancient priwtiv^ 
rocks, in very small quantity. 

2nd — In veins of quartz^ traversing more recent primitive 
rocks^ in considerable quantity. 

3d. — ^In veins of quartz, traversing transition rockss and 
also disseminated in considerable quantity* 

4th.— In soil produced by the decomposition of these three 
kinds of rocks. 

5th. — ^In the sand of a stream running over old red 
limestone, in very minute quantity* 

Professor Mitchell is therefore of opinion that the gol4 
is found almost entirely in situ. 

Professor Eaton appears to be of the same opinion, and 
further that it occurs in quartz veins traversing talcose 
schist ; whereas Mitchell considers the rocky matrix to 
be an argillate.^ 

Mr. Roothe is of opinion that the gold occurs both in 
situ and alluvium — in the first instance in quartz veins 
traversing secondary greenstone and greenstone slate. 

The papers containing this controversy are to be found 
in thedth, 13th, 16th and IStb vol. of Silliman's Journal. 



NOTE 10. 



'* There is a rich lead mine in the township of Potton^ 
iadjoining the boundary line between Canada and Vermont. 
In early times the Indians are reported to have got loose 
masses of this lead. It is situated at the base of a bold 



♦ Such was formei'ly Professor Olmsted's opiaion. 
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conical mountain plainly visible from Lake Memphre^ 
mngog. On the top of the mountain which is small but 
flat thefe iS a pond from fifteen to twenty rods in diameter. 

In the neighboufhood there is a hill with a precipitous 
descent^ from the summit of which a column of dense smoke 
is frequently Seen to issue^ about one foot in diameter* — 
Dile man got a few years ago, between thirty and forty 
pounds of pure lead, (sulphuret of lead,) in one morning 
from th6 mine described." — ^Wilcox. 

^^ Oh kn estate belonging to the Seminary of Quebec in 
the Bay of St. Paul, a lead mine was discovered some years 
ago. The veins which have been traced are slight, but 
two Germans who were brought over to the country on 
account of like discoveries in the upper country, examined 
this and thought it worth the working.'* — Gen. Murray's 
Report. 

I have seen this lead ; it is an argentiferous galena, I 
believe, and occurs in veins traversing a white marble^ 
associated with chlorophane of a beautiful green colour. 
Large masses of this marble detached, but of an angular 
form, are found lying at the foot of the primary range, on 
the right bank of the Gouffre river at St. Paul's Bay. — 
These masses leave specks of galena disseminated in small 
quantity, and are traversed by hair veins of the same. The 
ehlorophane appears to be embedded in the marble in large 
distinct masses. We ascended the hill in search of the 
Vein or bed, but found nothing but bare and whitened 
Surfaces of primary rocks. — (See page 82, 2d vol. of the 
Society^s Transactions.) 
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NOTE 11. 

Mineralogical characters of the sulphuret of zinc found 
in the transition limestone of Kingston. 

Two varieties are found, the yellow, the lustre of which 
is resinous and the lead coloured, which bears a resemblance 
to galena. The structure of the latter to which, I at pre* 
sent confine myself, is perfectly laminar, and the faces of 
the laminae exhibit the splendent metallic lustre, which, 
however, although it does not entirely vanish on being 
scraped, is then only glimmering metallic. It is brittle 
and easily scraped by the knife, and the powder thus 
obtained is of a light grey colour. Its spaciiic gravity 4-1. 
In the mattrass it decrepitates violently. In the interior 
flame of the blow-pipe it becomes first yellowish and by 
continuing the heat blackish, during which period a sul- 
phurous odour is exhaled, and a powder of a lemon colour, 
(sulphur,) is deposited upon the charcoal. But its most 
distinguishing character is the unpleasant smell of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen which it exhates when its powder is 
digested in acid. 



NOTE 12. 

^^ I have found a black and garnet coloured sand in great 
abundance on the shores of the Lakes Erie and Michigan. 
This is a sulphuret of mercuiy, and yields about 60 per 
cent. It is so easy to be obtained and in so convenient a form 
for distillation, that it must become an important article of 
commerce.'^ — Sticknby in Silliman's Journal, vol. I. 

Garnet coloured sands are very common in Canada, but 
they are composed of a mixture of maxnetic iron and garnet. 
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• If the townships and allotments df landift these Provinces 
liiav^'beeti laid down by conipass, they cannot possibly be 
c6fre(*t, for with all the cat'e ah experienced surveyor 
could bestow, he would not have been able to make the 
proper allowance for the degree of /ocaf magnetic attraction, 
the comparative intensity of which, at different places is so 
Various and uncertain. We shall be told that the surveyor, 
in I'urtning an allotment or township, first commenced his 
operations from some pfain or bank of a river, far removed 
from hills or mountains, (the more frequent depository of 
magnetic iron,) and out of the reach of local magnetic 
influence ; and that having tliere laid down a magnetic 
meridian he no longer used the Compass, but produced his 
lines fcy covering vertical pickets. 

This method is perhaps the best that can be adopted la 
the absence of all instruments except the compass, but after 
all it is very liable to error, for, not to mention the impos« 
sibUity of always finding a spot free from mountain or hill, 
if a plain or bank of a river so situated, be found. Who can 
be s\ire ttat local magnetic attraction does not extend to it | 
who can be sure that it is not itself the seat of that attrac 
tion— may not the very sand at your feet or the boulders 
on which you are seated be magnetic. 

Where primary rocks occur in this country, the presense 
of magnetic iron niay be suspected. Some of the secondary 
trap division are also magnetic. But local attraction is 
Sometimes so little indicated by external appearances that 
the most experienced may be deceived. Mr. Watts of 
Cape Diamond, and Mr. Saxe of the Surveyor Generars 
Department of Lower Canada, both agree in stating that 
the neighbourhood of L'Acadie is remarkable for the local 

3 G 
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magnetic attraction which exists there. I believe no 
geologist would suspect its operation upon passing his eye 
over the country. As far as I am acquainted with it, the 
soil is alluvial, with a topping of vegetable earth and no 
rocks or mountains near enough to effect the compass in so 
remarkable a manner. The following quotation from 
Guillemard is descriptive of the soil in this portion of the 
Province : *^ La rivifere Sorel aprds avoir quitt^ le bassin 
de Chambly, mouille le pied d'une montagne appell^ 
Belceil. Entre cette riviere et le fleuve St. Laurent^ est 
une plaine immense, sur cette plaine entirement uni, il ne 
se trouve point de roche et presqu'aucune pierre. En creu- 
sauton trouve jusqu'a une profondeur considerable, des sol 
des differentes espfeces, du sable, de Targille, de la terra 
b^g^lale, et dans beaucoup d'endroits, une mitre matidre 
b^g^lal noir, ressemblant beaucoup k une esp^ce de tourbe 
appellte peat,*' he adds the summit of the Belceil mountain 
is a deep grey and large grained granite ; it contains little 
mica, but a considerable quantity of black schorl; the 
sides of the summit are principally composed of a greyish 
bkick schistus, very compact, some parts of which resemble 
basalt in form and grain. In descending the Sorel, rocks 
are no where seen, at Sorel the banks are of a fine clay, 
full of mica. 

Is it not possible that M. Guillemard may have mistaken 
that for granite, which is a trap rock of the same age and 
character as the Montreal mountain ? Black crystallized 
hornblende often much resembles black schorl; basaltic 
hornblende is associated with the former in th^ Montreal 
mountain. I have hazarded this conjecture without having 
seen either a specimen of the Beloeil mountain, or any other 
account of it than M. Guillemard'^, because if correct^ it 
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renders more probable the following explanation of the 
cause ot the magnetic attraction in the neighbourhood of 
L'Acadie^ viz^ that it is owing to the reappearance of the 
same trap on the surface of the ground which, as in the 
instance of the Montreal mountain, is known to be 
very magnetic. 

1 his mountain has a remarkable action upon the mag- 
netic needle. While surveying on its summit some years 
ago, I observed a variation of 4^ in a distance of one 
hundred and seventy feet. At first some error was suspected 
in the operation, but by frequent trials and with different 
instruments, the existence of this phenomenon was placed 
beyond all doubt. 

It was a somewhat singular coincidence, that while 
employed ascertaining the fact, Mr. Shand, the overseer of 
works in the Engineer Department, who had been employed 
running a line by compass on a another part of the moun- 
tain, joined me to report a much greater deviation of the 
compass in his case than in mine, we were afterwards 
obliged to work without any reference to a compass, which 
is unquestionably the best plan at all times. 

Lieut. Luxmoore, R. E. while measuring a base on the 
ice opposite Montreal, a few winters ago, found a variation 
of 1^ in about two thousand five hundred yards, probably 
the effect of the same cause, though weakened by distance. 

It is the character of the trap rocks, like the Montreal 
mountain, to effect the compass. The basaltic range in 
Ireland, called the ^' Giant's Causeway,'* does so in a 
remarkable degree. This phenomenon is not owing to 
these rocks containing beds or veins of magnetic iron, but 
to the iron entering into the composition of the rock, being 
magnetic; and as those rocks in many cases are decidedly 
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secoadary or overlyiDg their supposed igmoous origbii» 
appf^^Tft to receive addi^ion»l support froHi libe fact, tbn^ 
magnetic iroo^ a mineral so rare among tb^ secondary c)as« 
in general should even be charaeteristle of tbei tni|^ 
species^ and which the purifyiqg nature of the besht tfaesei 
rocks are supposed to have been subjected to, mag^ 
account for. 

The neighbourhood of Kingston is rerniatkable for loc«il 
attraction, but I believe it is princip^ly coo^nei to the: 
Point Henry side of the river, Mrhere the occurrence ol 
iumphibolio r^oks may occasion it« . &ir. Il-Donald, im 
running the boundary line of the military reserve, eicper-: 
ienced it frequently. Lieutenant Wulf, £(•£, mQUieed m 
variation of 10^ in a distance of about six hundred feet ; 
fj^d Mr. M^rkland, in a general report on Kingston, 
ff ritei^*^^^ No mines have as yet been discovered but Stom 
the difficulties which surveyors have met with, in running 
parallel lines, owing to the variations of the needl^) tbeirci 
can be no doubt of the existence of iron minesu"" 

An opinion is too generally entertained the^t in placea 
where the compass is locally effected, mines oS irott may 
be ejcpected to occur, and tbat where no such phenomenon 
e^ibits itself, it is useless to seek iron ore. In by fa<r the 
generality of instances, in which the needle indicates tha 
vicinity of some magnetic body, tbat body will be found to 
be a barren rock,, containing iron it is true, but }n an 
unavailing quantity, disseminated through l^e roqk m 
s^m^Jl particles ; to obtain which, in a sl^tfe of pujoe iron, 
the rock itself must be smelted. In the geo^ra^ily of 
instances also, in which ^lines o^cur, tbey exercise no 
influence upon the compass whatevei*. 

Among the many species of iron ore, there are only two. 
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or at most tbree^ which would, bo likely to move the needle 
upon approaching it. One of these enters as a constituent 
among many rocks, particularly those of a diirk gi'een 
colour, or those of a black which are not Mtnestone. It 
also much mor^ rarely forms solid beds of ma^netid or^, 
such as hare been described in this e^say. To the formed 
cause I attribute the local attraction near Kingston, in the 
neighbourhood of which place many rocks occur, both 
fixed and detached, which would be liable to attract the 
needle. 

Whatever may be the eavtse^ however, of attractioti itt 
arty particular case> all authorities agree in stating that 
local attraction is very common in Canada ; and this fact 
should be particularly borne in remembrance by those who 
use the compass, either for surveying or for the more 
general purpose of security in thfe woods. It shews thdt 
too much confidence may be placed in this instrument, and 
that an' implicit reliance upon it for security, whil^ travers- 
ing the forest in this country, might prove the destruction 
of the traveller. 

Besides a natural local attraction^, or a local attraction 
resulting from natural causes, instruments are sometimes 
liable to a similar influence from artificial ones, as appears 
from Ihlr* Amlos Eaton's observations in SilUnum's Journal 
for March, 1827^ p* 14. With the aid of a microscope, he 
detected very mimite steel scales attached to the limbs of 
the instrtimeut, and Left there in the manufacture of it. 

The theodolite and the sextant ajre the only instruments 
wikich dK>uld be used by surveyors in this countty,. witlioujfe 
any reference to the compass of the former, but starting 
from a ir«6 meridian. 
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NOTE 14. 



tn several places along the northern shore of the St. 
Lawrence^ below Mai Bay^ veins of magnetic iron are 
found In the rocks^ and they are said in consequence^ to 
exert an influence upon the ship's compass^ in passing up 
and down the river. Captain Bayfield^ however^ never 
noticed any thing of the sort^ but attributes the observed 
difference in the compasses of vessels from the bearings 
laid down in correct charts^ to the local attraction of the 
vessels themselves^ This local attraction, which varies in 
different vessels according to the quantity and distribution 
of iron in the construction, equipment, and cargo of the 
vessel, and also according to the situation in Which the 
compass is placed with respect to the focus of attraction, is 
called the deviation. The deviation has but lately been 
taken into account, and allowed for in His Majesty's ships, 
and is in general entirely overlooked in merchant vessels. 
The error, from this cause, in those latitudes frequently 
exceeds a point of the compass. 



NOTE 15. 

A Mr. Mason appears to have examined the country in 
the neighbourhood of Charlotteville with a view to ascer- 
tain the quantity of bog ore in it. He says — ^^ The bog 
ore is scattered over the whole of the country ; but I do 
not know any one bed of ore that will exceed one hundred 
and twenty-six tons. I spent three months in examining 
the country for ore, and I calculate that it will take all the 
ore I found within twenty miles of this place, to supply a 
small furnace for seven years ; but I believe considerable 
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quantities, within that space, are not yet found. No rock 
ore has yet been found in this part of the province.*' And 
Mr. M. thinks it not likely that there will be. — (See addi^ 
tional note commencing in the next page.) 



NOTE 16* 

In the township of Yonge, some years ago, an explosiofi 
took place in a vein of iron pyrites, of which the following 
is an account, from the pen of Dr. Bigsby : — 

^* This explosion took place sixteen years ago (1809) in 

the township of Yonge, near the Lake of a Thousand Islands, 

in the St. Lawrence. At the time, a man was seeking his 

cow in the woods, within a short distance of the spot. On 

a sudden he was startled by a 'tremendous explosion, 

attended by volumes of smoke and sulphurous odours.-— 

Three years since, upon being informed of these particulars, I 

visited the place. It is half a mile within the woods, north of 

the road from Brockville to Kingston, near the easternmost 

of two creeks, and about ten miles from Brockville. I 

found on the summit of a quartzose mound from thirty to 

forty feet high, a round cavity twelve feet deep, twelve feet 

long, and nine feet broad. Its sides consisted of very 

shattered quartz, spotted brown by oxide of iron, and 

covered profusely with acicular yellow and white crystals 

of sulphur. The lower parts of the cavity were studded 

' with masses of iron pyrites, of which there is a vein at the 

bottom of the cavity. It is a foot and a half thick, and 

disseminates itself into the surrounding quartz. This vein 

may be seen running east, with a very high dip, to ttie 

distance of a yard and a half."' 

Similar phenomena have been noticed in a mountain in 
Vermont,«-*(See Si|liman*s Journal for February, 1821.) 
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Aif in the country towards tho head of the Miss^url.-*^ 
(SteTrwtb (ft Captains liewis and Clafke.-^GeoIogfcat 
Itensactions.) 

It is remarkable that pseudo volcanic subs^anees^ such 
as pseudo volcanic carbonate of iron^ pseudo volcanic 
quartz^ formerly having cubic pyrites disseminated throiTgh- 
put^ the impressions of which still remain, are said to occur 
In the township of Yonge. 



The following additional note, giving an account of the 
iron works on Lake Erie, has been drawn up by my friend 
Captain Bayfield, R. N. who, in my absence from Quebec^ 
has kindly superintended the printing of my paper. 

ADDITIONAL NOTE. 

The substance of the following information respecting 
tibie iron works in the London Disti*ict of Upper Canada has 
been communicated by Mr. J. Harris, R. N., a correspond* 
ing member of the Literary and Historical Society^ who 
riesjdes on the shores of Lake Erie near the principal known 
deposits of the iron ore which is the subject of this note. 

The locality of this ore has not, to my knowledge, been 
virited by any person possessing the geological and minera^ 
•logieal knowledge which would be requisite to enable any 
one to give a complete account of the nature^ situation^ and 
vssoeiations of these deposits of bog ore^ or a mineralogical 
^description, founded on analysis^ fi^om which might be 
inferred its value, either in regard to its productiveness of 
nietal or the more or less facility with which it might 
be reduced. 

in the absence of a more perfect account, the following, 
Nvhich I have drawn fi^m the information furnished by my 
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friend Mr. Harris,' may Dot be deemed altogether unin- 
teresting, particularly as I believe, that it is the first notice 
which has been taken of deposits of ore, which from their 
advantageous situation, on the immediate shore of Lake 
Erie, may hereafter prove of much importance. 

The first attempt to establish iron works for the purpose 
of working this bog iron ore was made at the mouth of 
Potter's Creek, a small river which enters the bay of Long 
Point, in the township of Charlotteville, London District, 
Upper Canada. Mr. John Mason, an Englishman, had 
tiie merit of this first attempt. In the year 1817; he erected 
a blast furnace, of a rude and primitive description, entirely 
by the labour of his own hands, with* the exception of the 
machinery for the blast. The bellows were formed out of 
two hollow white-wood trees. It is thus that the spirit of 
enterprise and necessity, which has so truly been called the 
mother of invention, enables an individual, in this young 
country, to overcome difficulties, which in other situations 
would be considered insurmountable. Mr. Mason, how- 
ever, did not live to complete his undertaking — he died, 
after setting an useful example and collecting a few 
tons of ore. 

In the year 1820, six young and enterprising Americans 
came to the country, and under the firm of Capron & Co. 
purchased the place from Mr. Mason's widow : — proceeding 
in their labours with united perseverance and industry they 
soon had a furnace in operation. They commenced by 
casting stoves, hollow ware, and other small articles : — also 
some potash kettles and mill castings, but are said to have 
generally failed in producing good work. 

Their machinery for producing the blast was very 
defective, and they also found their works to be too con- 

s H 
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tracted to supply the great and growing demand for their 
manufactures. 

In 1830 the establishment was burnt by accident, but 
was rebuilt almost immediately upon an extended scale 
capable of doing more than double the work of the former. 
In August^ 1830> these works were again in full operation 
under the firm of Messrs. Joseph and Benjamen Vannorman* 
Mr. J. Vannorman by a simple and ingenious contrivance 
has much improved the machinery of the blast, which now 
consists of an overshot wheel, moving two pistons by a 
single crank — ^the pistons being at right angles to each 
other. But still this improvement does not, it is said^ 
produce that regularity of blast which is requisite to extract 
all the metal and turn out good work^ So sensible are 
they of this defect, that they save the slag to remelt, 
although they have not yet done so^ and probably will not, 
unless the ore beds in the vicinity should fail, a circumstance 
which is not likely to occur for some years, although 
Mr. Harris says he is far from considering them as 
inexhaustible* 

Mr. J. Vannorman has so improved these works^ that 
besides the articles previously mentioned, he has lately 
succeeded in making some excellent mill castings of 
large dimentions. 

Besides the furnace which I have mentioned, the same 
firm has a forge in Woodhouse for making bar iron — not 
of a very good quality. Mr. Harris writes thus: ^'the 
best character I can give it is, an inferior cold short, but I 
consider this inferiority to arise in great measure from the 
defective mode of reducing the ore. The bar is not made 
from pig iron, but from the ore, which is neither washed 
or roasted, consequently good iron can hardly be expected* 
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There are two other forges, one in Woodhouse, the otlier 
in Dereham^ the latter is not doing much." 

The ore which is used at these works, is bog iron ore, 
said to be of a superior quality. It is found in the swamps 
of Charlotteville, Middleton, and Windham. Houghton, 
Norwich, Dereham, and other parts of the London District 
of Upper Canada contain ore also, but these deposits have 
not been worked. No rock iron ore is known to exist in 
this part of the country, but the deposits of bog iron ore 
are said to be derived from water, which oosing from the 
soil remains stagnant in the swamps depositing the bog 
iron therein. Mr. Harris is of opinion that the clearing 
of the country from wood will be likely to check the accu- 
mulation of the ore. 

The soil contains a very considerable quantity of magnetic 
iron, disseminated in grains. Mr. Harris has extracted 
(he does not say by what means, but I suppose by il 
magnet,) thirty or forty grains of ore from one pound of 
the soil, in Charlotteville, previously dried. The whole 
district is said to contain more or less of ore, particularly 
the sandy parts. 

Those beds that have been worked have yielded from 
thirty to thirty-three per cent, of very soft iron. It may be 
presumed that they do not obtain all the metal, as they 
neither wash or roast the ore to rid it of its impurities. — 
They do not use any flux, it is probable therefore, that the 
particles of soil brought in with, and adhering to the ore, 
renders any other flux in some measure unnecessary, — 
Much metal is said to be lost by its entering into combina- 
tion with the silecious and other impurities thus placed 
with it in the furnace. The furnace produces from 
eighteen to twenty tons of iron per week* 
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Tbey at first tried the fire-stone fi*oin Dumfries, but it 
failed, so far, that it would only answer for lining. They 
now obtain their fire-stone from the State of Ohio, of a 
good quality. 

Moulding sand is obtained on the site of the furnace, and 
it is considered good by several English moulders- 
Secondary limestone abounds in the neighbourhood con- 
taining organic remains, and burning easily into excellent 
lime. Fetid limestone is also met with. These limestones, 
1 am inclined to believe, support the beds of sand, clay, 
and boulders, in which the iron is disseminated, from which 
the bog iron ore is derived. 

Mr. Harris says, that boulders abound all over the 
London District, but that primary rocks have not beea 
observed in situ* 

Timber for charcoal is abundant and in great variety — 
the bard maple is preferred. 

With respect to water, they have great advantages. — 
Potter^s Creek, although not a large, is a never-failing 
stream. The works are situated at its entrance, imme- 
diately on the shore of Lake Erie. Hence the great 
convenience of sending off their weighty manufactured 
arti9les, or of receiving any supplies which they may 
require, without the expense of land carriage* 

Mr. Harris closes his information by the following facts, 
which may be interesting to future travellers. — " There is 
a petroleum spring at Lobo, on the river Thames; and 
there is a remarkable spring, in my creek, in Charlotte- 
ville, near where I reside. I have frequently smelt the 
vapours from this spring, at the distance of full half a mile; 
it deposits sulphur on the leaves, sticks, and stones, 
in the stream." 
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Information received by the Literary and 
Historical Society y during the last year% 
on the localities (f Minerals^ Mineral 
Waters, and other miscellaneous matters. 



Copy of a letter addressed by the late Quetton St. George^ 
Esq. of York in Upper Canada^ to William Stanton, Esq. 
and communicated to the Society, together with the piece 
of virgin copper therein mentioned, on 27th December, 
1830, by the Hon. John Hale. 

York, lOme. JuiUet, 1806. 

Monsieur, — ^Je vous envoye un niorceau de cuivre vierge 
que je viens d'acheter d'un Sauvage. Je lui ai demands 
d'ott 11 1'avoit eu ; il m'a r^pondu qu*il Tapportoit de bien 
loin : comme je n'entends pas bien le mississagu^, 11 me 
geroit impossible de dire au siir de quel endroit ; mais au« 
tant que j'ai pu Tentendre, je crois que c'est au nord ouest 
de cette Ville, a deux cent milles plus ou moins, car il dit 
quMl y a deux jours de marche dMci k Tendroit ou la mine 
est. L'on dit qu'il y a un lac derriire la Riviere du 16, le 
Sauvage dit que c'est bien au de Ik de cet endroit, ce qui me 
fait croire que c'est dans le 44me. d^gr^ de latitude ou au 
commencement du45me. Je dois vous dire aussiquele 
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Sauvage dtt qu*il y a une grande quantity k Tendroit ou il 
a eu celui-cL 

Je suis ikc\k€ mon cher Monsieur, de ne pas pouvoir vous 
donner d*autres enseignements k ce sujet. 

J'ai rbonneur*d*£tre; &c. 

QujBTTON St. Georgb. 
William Stanton, Ecuier. 

Note. — The specimen sent is about two ounces in 
weight, and lias' been hammered fiat, as if in the intention 
of putting it to some useful or orpamental purpose* It has 
Che appearance of being virgin copper. 



Extract from a letter received from the Rev. Joseph M. 
Bellenger, dated St. Paschal de Kamouraska,31st May, 1831 . 

Monsieur, — J'ai Thonneur de vous adresser diffi^rentes 
terres ou ocres, assez communes a St. Paschal, surtout sur 
la terre d'un nomm^ Modesto Frechette. II y a sept pa* 
quets, qui pourroient, je pense, ^tre reduits k trois. 

lo. terre rouge, ou ocre rouge&tre. 

2o. terre, ou ocre jaun&tre. 

36. terre noire, (Jtopre ^ peinturer. 

Sur la terre d'un nomm£ Charles Pelletier, on trouve 
trois buttes, qui depuis environ trente ans, s^^levent hors 
de terre annuellement. J*envois des ^chantillns de ces 
substances, qui me paroissent du charbou de terre (Houille) 
p^trifi^ ou min^ralis^. 

La grotte de St. Paul de la Valtrie, dont j'ai parle, il y a 
quelques ann^es sur les papi<ft's publics, abonde en stalacti- 
ques de figures tr^s varices, et m€rite Tattention des natu- 
ral istes. 
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Un No. du Mercury du mois de Mai^ mentionne une t6te 
de fl&che indienne, {Indian atrowJiead.) pr^sent^e par F« 
Belanger Ecuier^ trouv^e dans le chemin de la Valtrie. Mr. 
Jos. M. Bellenger^ Cur^^ a envoys une t^te de fl^che Indi* 
enne trouv^e dans un champ de patates, pr^s de TEglise de 
St. Paul^ de la Valtrie, la chose en elle m^me est de bien peu 
de consequence, si ce n'est que cette flfeche fiit trouv^e prte 
de deux pieds sous terre. 

Monsieur, Votre tr^-humble serviteur, 

Jos. M. Bellengek, Ptre. 



Extract of a letter from John D. M'Connell, Esq. 
Collector of Customs at Gaspe. 

Fort Ramsay Houie, GagpS^ ^h Oct. 18S0. 

Sir, — ^I'bis will be handed you by Mr. Benjamin Patterson, 
who takes with him a bottle of mineral water for the 
purpose of being analyzed, the produce of a spring in the 
vicinity of Gasp^ Basin ; he, as well as the neighboring 
inhabitants being desirous of ascertaining its medicinal 
qualities. I think it a very strong chalybeate. 

The Indiaps have also discovered an extensive spring 
here, which emits a liquid bitumen, possessing all the 
qualities of the Barbadoes tar ; it is my intention to forward 
a sample at early convenience. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, &c. 

John D. M^Connell. 

Jonathan Wurtele, Esq., Quebec. 

NoTB» — ^The bottle of mineral water did not come to 
hand. 
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Ejctract of a letter from Dr. Dorwin. 

MacMche, ZOth Oct. 1830. 

Dear Sir.--*The mineral spring respecting which you are 
desirous to obtain information is situated in the township of 
Froderictoii, three leagues from Machiche Churchy on the 
bank of the Machiche river, about ten rods from the waters 
edge. It issues from the earth like boiling water^ at the 
rate of about three or four quarts in a minute, attended by 
a crackling noise near the surface of the water, caused by 
the escape of a gas. The result of observations made in a 
hasty manner, and without any great attention to accuracy^ 
lead me to conclude that the water holds in solution several 
salts : muriateL of soda exists in great abundance and its 
taste predominates when drank. Carbonate of iron is 
another ingredient, as is also carbonate of lime in conside- 
rable quantity, being foukid deposited as tufa in the bottom 
of the fountain. The carbonates of magnesia and of soda 
are also found in the water. The gas evolved is a 
compound of carbonic acid and carburetted hydrogen, on 
the last of which depends its inflammability. Its effects when 
taken are much the same as those of the Saratoga waters^ 
vix.^ catbarticj diuretic, sudorific, and tonic. It is the 
coldpst mineral spring recorded. Fahrenheits thermometer 
ivben immersed in it shewing a heat of 45^ only. 

Mineral springs possessing nearly the same properties as 
the one now described are found at intervals of some miles 
between this place and the village of L^Assomption. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

LlfiWIS DoRWIN. 

J. Morrin, Esq. 
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Extract of a letter from the Rev. John Jackson. 

WiUtam Henry, Ath December, 18S0. 

Sir, — It may be interesting to the Society to be informed 
of the existence of certain saline springs in the neighbour- 
hood of Varennes ; from which^ tradition says, salt used to 
be manufactured in the times of the French. That may 
well have been the case^ for the supply of fluid afforded by 
them is very abundant, as 1 myself witnessed when on 
going up to Montreal some years ago, I visited the place. 
They are situated about midway between the post road and 
the St. Lawrence, on a flat piece of pasture ground, and 
issue up through several outlets from what I would call a 
common reservoir, covered with a thin crust of turf ; the 
ground sinking here to the pressure of the foot ; but all 
around, beyond their immediate locality it is perfectly dry 
and firm. 

The impression left on my mind is^ that the water is of a 
milky hue and somewhat of the like consistency. 

I remain dear Sir, &c. 

John Jackson. 
Jonathan Wurtele, Esq. 

Corresponding Secy. L. & H. S. 



Information received from the Honble. Mr. Justice. 
Taschereau, respecting a locality of slate. 

Quibee, Se. Jmwier, 1831. 

Cher Monsieur, — Je viens d*arriver de la compagne, d'oik 
j'ai apport^ plusieurs morceaux d*ardoise que vous m^aviez 
demand^s : il y en a de plusieurs esp^ces, rouge, noire et 

s I 
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bleue ; toutes de la Paroisse Ste« C^raire en ma Seigneuric; 
JoUiet. II n'a pas 6t6 facile d'en avoir It present parce que ]a 
terre est trop gel^e et couverte de neige : mais le priatems 
prochain je vous en procurerai de plus beaux morceaux. 

Je suis tr^s-parfaitement^ &c. 
J. T* Taschebeau* 
L'Honorable J« Sewell Ecuier^ 
Juge en cbef &c. 

NoTB«—- The specimens of slate sent resemble the Welsh 
slate^ and seem equally fit for the purpose of roofing. 



The Society has much satisfaction in being able to 
announce the existence of steatite, in quantities apparently 
inexhaustible 5 in the township of Broughton, a few miles 
south of Quebec : for this information accompanied^ by a 
sample, the Society is indebted to William Hall, Esq. 
of that place. 
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LIBRARY AND MUSEUM^ 

SINCE. JUNE 4, 1839. 



J. Fraser, Esquire. — Roman Vase from Herculaneum. 
Mr. W. Millar. — ^A Craniological Skull witfa an explanatory 

pamphlet. 
Revd. G. Bourne.— *A German Atlas by Homana^ 1789. A 

variety of Geological specimens. 
Dr. Carter. — ^An antique Roman Coin found near Knares- 

borough about a century ago. An Anatomical variety 

from a Cows throat. 
Sir John Caldwell. — A basket of Insects. Specimens 

of Fossil remains discovered at the Hog's Back^ on the 

Ottawa. 
Peter Sheppard^ Esq. — Specimen of Lead in natural state 

from Indian Cove near Grand Greve, Bay of Gasp^. 
Captain Stan worth, of the General Wolfe. — A Tropical 

Sea Bird caught on the Equator with a flying fish in its 

mouth, on the passage from Buenos Ay res to Bristol. 
S. Robertson, Esq. — ^A cask of Geological specimens from 

Great Mecatma, Labrador. 
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Lt. Col. Cockburn, R* A. — A piece of the linen covering of 
an Egyptian Mummy. 

Mrs. Bouchette. — ^A large specimen of Coral. 

W. Q. Skewes. — A piece of Red Egyptian Granite from the 
Pillar called "Pompey's" brought to this country by 
Captain Hopper of the ship Crown^ broke off the pedestal 
by his carpenter. 

Chief Justice Sewell. — A specimen of Iron Ore from St. 
Mary^ Nouvelle Beauce. A specimen of Manganesian 
Garnet found at Charlesbourg. A Quebec Almanac, 1779. 
The original Diploma of Bachelor of Arts conferred 
upon an Indian, D. Ludovicus Vincent, by the College 
of Dartmouth, in 17B1. The Manifesto published by 
General Wolfe on his arrival in the St. Lawrence, and 
his General Orders issued on board the Sutherland Ship 
of War off St. Nicholas the night before the battle of the 
13th September, 17^9^ on the Plains of Abraham. The 
Manifesto published by Count D'Estaing on board the 
French Ship of War, the Languedoc, at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, 28th October, 1778^ addressed to all the ancient 
French in North America. Tables by J . Watt of the 
Temperature of the Atmosphere at Quebec, for the seven 
, vegetating months of 1825. Specimen of Anthracite 
found between two rocks on Cape Diamond. 

Mr. C. J. R. Ardouin. — ^A specimen of Intestinal Worm. 

Dr. Lyons. — A specimen of Intestinal Worm. A specimen 
of Carbonate of Copper. 

Lieut. Ingall, 15th Regt. — Five cases of Insects and 74 
specimens of Minerals collected in exploring the country 
traversed by the St. Maurice expedition, in the summer 
of 1829. 
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F. X. Perrault^ Esq.— A Model of a Wind Saw Mill made 

by a Canadian country carpenter. 
His Excellency Sir James Kempt^ G. C. B. & G. C. H. — ^An 

Achromatic Telescope by Dolland. 
Mr. Robert Symes. — A specimen of Hyppocampus. 
Mrs. Sheppard^ Woodfield. — ^A Dipus Canadensis^ ^^The 

Canadian Jerboa'" caught at St. Foi. 
Captain Bayfield^ R. N. — 53 specimens of Minerals from 

the Gulf of St* Lawrence. Specimen of Coraline from 

do. A specimen of Coral from Anticosti. A piece of oak 

being part of the plank of Ship Meteor, Captain Watson, 

remarkably perforated by Insects, while lying in a 

port six weeks. 
Lieut. , Baddely, R. £. — Specimens of Minerals from 

Kingston. 
Revd. Dr. Harkness. — Five old Coins. 
Rev. Joseph M.Bellenger. — An Indian Arrow Head found 

in a field at La Valtrie in 1829. 
W. Henderson, Jr. Esq. — An Indian Arrow Head found 

at St* Joachim. 
David Stuart, Esq. — An Indian Stone Hatchet. 
Dr. X. Tessier, New York. — Begin's Therapeutics, 1 vol. 

translated into English by Dr. Tessier, with additional 

notes. The dedication Copy* 
Francis Durette, Esq. — A Box Italian Marbles,^ containing 

120 specimens or varieties. 
Mrs. Augustin Germain. — A vol. Engravings, ^^ Recueil 

de cent Estampes representant differentes Nations du 

Levant gravies sur les tableaux peints d*apres nature en 
17Q7et 1708, par les soins de M. Le Hay, k Paris, 1714.'* 
Hon. Mr. Justice Taschereau. — A specimen of Maple 
Sugar 46 years old 
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Win. Green^ Esq.^^An Indian Arrow Head^ dkcovered hj 

Mr. Murray^ Farmer^ in ploughing at Beauport. A 

piece of Turf or Peat from Ireland. 
Joseph Lagueux, Esq. — A Fillet worn by the Jewish High 

Priests, containing the Decalogue written in Hebrew on 

a slip of parchment* 
Mr. R. F. Maitland.— -A Silver Coin^ being a Queen 

Elizabeth Shilling. 
Mr. Brent. — ^A piece of Continental money being a ten 

Shilling Note of the Virginia Convention^ July YJ^ 177&* 
Lyceum of Natural History of New York. — Two vols. 1st 

and 2d and two Nos. Ist and 2d of 3d vol. Annals of 

the Lyceum of Natural History of New York. Do. do. 

2d and 4th Nos. of vol. 3. 
Mr. Evans. — Specimens of Limestone and other Minerals 

from Ship ton and Compton. 
Sir Noel Hill. — A number of Cannister Shot of stone and 

iron, also a Musket Lock, found in 1818, on ploughing 

the Plains of Abraham 
Mr. Buchanan, Consul, New York. — A Model of a Rail Road. 
Dr. Wm. Fraser, Murray Bay. — A white Mouse. 
Mr. Bowen, R. N. — A Snake from Hare Island. 
Mr. L^gar^. — A large Crystal of Carbonate of Lime from 

Cap Rouge. 
Mr. David Anderson, Cornwall. — A portion of a cubical 

Crystal of Iron Pyrites, extracted entire from the centre 

of a rolled stone; it measured when whole two inches 

each side. 
Mr. Wm. Hall. — ^A piece of Soapstonc from the township 

of Brougham 

Mr. W. 8. Chapman. — A Galvanic Battery. 
Dr. William Reece. — Munro*s Anatomical Tables. 
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Albany Institute.*— Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of their Transactions. 

Dr. Tessier.— Dr. Beck*s Address to New York State 
Medical Society. 

G. M. Ross, Esq. — A list of the Recorders of London^ from 
the year 1298 to 1789. 

Revd. Mr. Bellanger. — A box of minerals, ochres, &c« 

Revd.G. Boiirne.----Combe*8 Elementsof Phrenology. Ryan's 
thoughts on Education. 

Dr. Jacob Porter. — ^His Pftmplet on the use of the chlorides. 

W. S. Sewell, Esq. — Head of an Indian Battle Axe, found 
atBeauport. 

-— * Hayden, Esq.— Specimens of Soapstone and other 
Minerals. 

Hon. Mr. Justice Taschereau.— A Manuscript vol. contain- 
ing an authentic statement of the officers, non-com- 
missioned officers and privates of the Militia of Quebec, 
during the siege of that city in 1775-76, with a list of 
the volunteers engaged therein^ and a statement of the 
number of deaths during the siege. 

Justin Pierce, Esq. — His improved reference map of the 
valley of the Connecticut and Western section of Nevr 
England. 

W. Green, Esq. — Specimen of Anthracite. Specimen of a 
stone suitable to the purposes of Lithography, from the 
Island of Anticosti. 

J. Bouchette, Esq.-*-Dr. Marshairs Treatise on the prac- 
tical management of Vaccination. 

R. D*Estimauville, £sq.-^A number of In8ect<4. 

Historical Society of New York. — ^A complete series of their 
Transactions in five vols. 

The Hon. Chief Justice Sewell. — Two 4to works, entitled, 
Memoires et Instructions pour servir les negociations 
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et affidres concernant les droits du Roi de France, 1^5« 
£t Traites des droits du Roi tr^s Chrestien sur plusieursi 
itkts et Seigneuries possed^es par divers princes yoisins^ 
&c. 1680. 

Sir W. Scott*s History of Scotland. 

Specimen of Freestone from Malbay* 

Specimens, polished and unpolished of an excrescence said 
to be of the beech tree. 

Revd. D* Wilkie. — ^A collection of Botanical Specimens 
made by the late Dr. Sparks, M. A. 

Felix de Brunner, Ecr. Lt. Col. — Memoire sur Temploi 
des vases clos portatifs pour la fabrication du charbon 
v^g^tal, mineral et animal— ^ar Brevet d' Invention, par 
Felix de Brunner, membre correspondant de la Socidt€ 
d'Encouragement pour Tlndustrie Nationale de France. — 
Echantillons de loiles imperm^ables en fil, en coton, et 
fil et coton, par le moyen de la gomme ^lastique, par 
un proc^d^ ^conomique. A bottle containing a sample 
of Sirop de Patates. 

Albany Institute* — ^Nos. 5 and 6 of 1st vol. of Transactions 
of the Albany Institute. 

Town Major Frost. — ^A singular specimen of the potato. 

James Ross, Esq. — The jaws of a Shark. 

Jones, Esq. — A specimen of Portland stone, contain- 
ing fossil shells* 

W. Sax, Esq. — ^Two specimens of Serpentine^ from the 
township of Leeds. 

Charles Campbell, Esq* — Histoire politique de rAUemagne^ 
par le Vicomte de la Maillardiere. 

Madame Gourgaud. — A singular specimen of the Star-fish. 

E. C* Dupuis, Esq. — ^Two specimens of Otaheitean Cloth. 
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Dr. Lyons. — Twenty-five Engravings of newly cltscovered 

Plants. 
John Adams, Esq. — A specimen of the Wax Plant, (myrica 

cerifera.) 
Dr. Perrault. — ^Several articles of Chinese manufacturei 

viz. — a mantle, a silk apron, two specimens of paper 

made from the papyrus, a fan, and a pair of slippers. 
Hon. John Hale. — ^A specimen of Virgin Copper, said to 

have heen found in Upper Canada. 
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iiueheCy August y 1830< 

It IS, iio 4oul)t, vpry generally known that one of the 
))rincipal olgects of inquiry contemplated by the founders 
of the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, was the 
investigation of the Natural History of the Oanadas. In 
furtherance of this important object, the Class of Natural 
History was formed, to which all communications relative 
to it are referred. 

In mt situation as Chafrman of the Class, I have been 
requested to draw up an Address, to be circulated through 
the Province, inviting attention to the subject, and solicit- 
ing coxnmunicatiotis relative to it. I cannot but indulge a 
sanguine hope that the attetition of the rising youth of the 
country in particular, will be directed to this interesting 
subject ; it is so admirably calculated to occupy their leisure 
hoiu*s agreeably and useful ly^ to embellish and enlarge, as 
tvell as to invigorate their understanding : and above all to 
purify their taste, and to awaketi in them a relish for some 
of the highest enjoyments of which we are susceptible. 

The resources of this great country are so imperfectly 
known, and its population is so scattered over its vast 
surface, that it is by the co-operation only of many indivi- 
duals that any approximatioii to the end in view can be 
obtained ; that insulated and apparently unimportant facts 
become valuable when collected and grouped in a common 
centre^ by which their relations to each other can be 
established and theu* anomalies explained. 

The range of observation is a very wide one, iiicluding 



as it doGS) all the objects of Natural History^ animate and 
inanimate ; the earth and its rocky basis — ^its surface^ varying 
in its qualities and fitness for the endless variety of organized 
beings animal and vegetable^ which depend upon it for 
subsistence ; and capable^ as it is^ of an indefinite improve- 
ment in its productive powers under the hands of a. well- 
conducted agriculture — the air we breathe teeming with 
life, and liable as it is to occurrences pregnant with good 
and with evil to us^ guided in all its movements hy laws, 
the mysteries of which we are yet so i^^norant of: and that 
mainly from the deficiency of facts, on a comprehensive 
view of which, and of which alone, we can hope for an 
insight into the nature and causes of those wonderful pheno- 
mena which are so perpetually occurring, to the terror of 
the uninformed ; but tending unequivocally to the well 
being of the whole. 

This wide range of object, inviting to such an indefinite 
variety of pursuits, is most happily adapted to the different 
tastes of individuals, so that each may lay himself out for 
those inquiries, and furnish those contributions, to which 
his wish may incline, or his situation adapt him. 

In a communication of this kind it is not possible to 
notice in detail the objects of peculiar interest; but it is 
obvious, with reference to inanimate objects, that we are 
all interested in obtaining information relative to the 
localities and modifications of the more useful rocks and 
minerals; of the applicability of the former to building, 
and to ornamental architecture; to the mason and the 
millwright. 

Thus it appears that in the township of Bi*oughton a bed 
of rock is found which will become of the most valuable 
application, since it combines durability with a softness 
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which renders it almost as workable as wood. It has 
become known to the community generally by means of the 
Society. Again^ in another place> a rock well adapted for 
millstones has been founds — in a third locality it is said 
that a peculiar combination of iron stone with clay exists, 
which may hereafter render the country independant of a 
foreign supply of the principal ingredients in a cement^ 
which will consolidate under water. It is known that iron 
ore abounds in the country, but it must be from inquiries 
made and specimens furnished^ that those of the best quality 
and of the easiest reduction can be traced ; and it may be 
that an enlightened curiosity may detect other mines of 
valuable metals : as of copper and of lead. 

In a more advanced state of agriculture, the beds of lime 
.and of gypsum, which no doubt exist, will become of the 
greatest use as manures^ and for other pilrposes. The 
first step is to ascertain their presence and accessibility ; 
their application will soon follow, so as to extend rapidly 
the productive powers of the country. In, association with 
these last minerals it is more than probable that coal and 
rock-salt may be found, or at least springs of brine strong 
enough to be brought into use^ whenever a judicious search 
is made for them* 

In animal life, the couQtry swarms with it in all the 
gradations, from the larger quadrupeds to the minute and 
yet unnamed insect. Any facts which develope their habits, 
the laws which regulate their increase and diminution, or 
their periodical migrations, will always be injteresting to 
the Society ; and not less so the contribution of specimens, 
particularly when new or rare. 

Of vegetables, observations pointing out thtiir locaMes, 
tlieir use in the arts, or in domestic life as adding to our 
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cli»ica of ibod^ as applicable from the strength of tfaeif' 
fibres ta clothittg or to eof dage> or to our stock of useful 
mediciqeSy will be reaei¥«d wkh satisfttotlon. It cannot 
be toa well remembered Uiat pkmto whteh in their natural 
state are most noxious, become harmless and even grateful 
under, skitfii} euUi^ve e and that others require the aid of 
poaii onlf, to increase iodefioilely the nutritive matter, 
which, in. a wild state is scarcely traceable in them. Thus 
i% is, ^liat tbe most usefiil grains of wheats rye, and barley 
hav^t, (torn culture probably, (for their origin is lost in the 
depths of antiqiHty,) swollen into bulk^ and have become 
the deposits of a gftetly increased quantity of farinaceous 
matter ; and the bitter and scanty root of the potato, as it 
is fi>und in its natural state, is enlarged to its present 
dimensions, and has lost all its disagreeable qualities. Our 
finest fruits, in all their rich variety, have arisen from 
origins equally simple and unpromising; all the varieties 
of 41\e grape have no doubt originated fronoi a common 
stock, and Aat, austere and anything but grateful to the 
taste. It is probable that we are even yet but in the infancy 
of our knowledge of the extent and of the variety to which 
anaiogaas products may hereafter arrive, so that, to select 
one among innumerable instances, it does not appear to be 
impndbaUe that such a plant as the well known Indian 
rice (Zizaniaaguaiica) even now the occasional resource 
df the aborigiiies, may hereafter become an abundant source 
ofalimeaS-: rivalling in these cold latitudes, its analogue of 
4fae tropics. 

The remark applied to this one plant may be extended 
very widely, and to objects at present very little suspected 
to ihe capable of becoming useful; — the reference is made 
aolely by way ef iUustratton of a most important truth. 



As a means of obtaining information so beneficial to hu- 
manity^ so calculated to enrich the yet scanty agriculture of 
this country^ and thus to increase her productiveness, the 
Society will at all times receive with thankfulness contribu- 
tions bearing upon any of them ; its obligations to individual 
contributors will be duly acknowledged and widely circula- 
ted. Specimens so furnished will be added to the cabinet with 
the names of the donoi^. The collection of the Society is 
already become a valuable one^ and is rapidly improving.— 
Its utility is incalculably increased by the measures taken 
to classify and arrange the specimens^ so that in time the 
rooms of the Society must become in many branches of 
Natural History^ as it already is in Mineralogy^ a valuable 
3chool of information. Its doors will be widely opened to 
all contributors^ and these again will thu^ be rewarded 
for the aid they hdve afforded. There is no doubt also that 
the Society will be willing to enrol among its corresponding 
members^ all who are residing at a distance^ and who 
prove their wish to carry on its views by contributing their 
own observations; and especially those who furnish it 
with well authenticated facts^ and also enrich its cabinet 
by their contributions. 

In thus addressing the enlightened portion of the com- 
munity^ the Committee hope they do not call in vain upon 
it for all the aid which can be affi>rded towards the attain- 
ment of an object of such paramount importance^ whether 
as regards the general prosperity of the country^ the 
acquisition and dispersion of much useful information^ and 
the awakening a relish for laudable pursuits generally. 

JOS. SKEY, M. D. 

Depy. Inspector of Hospitals: 



Errata for Liedt. Baddslby's CwnmunicaHons* 

Page 82 — ^2Dd line^ for eastern read wes/ern— Sth. line of same 

for cohrophane read chlorophane. 
Page 87 — (Note^) for analogies read analogues* 
Page 94 — 9th line> for magnetic iron read magnetic iron ore* 
Pages 334, 340^ 347 and 394— For Hougkborough read Lough* 

boroughs 
Pages 345, 350 — ^For sulphuret of strontian read sulphate of 

strontian^ and 0th line from bottom p. 345> for shaded 

read shaped* 
Page 346— Last line> for ?uxd been read have been« 
Page 361 — (Note,) for basalt read columnar basalt* 
Page 362 — 15th line, for to have read ^o /^oe had. 
Vog^ 366— 5th line from bottom, for real read red. 
Page 376— 13th line, for oetohedral crystals of iron aTid garnet 

read garnet and oetohedral crystals ofiron^ 
Page 379— 8th line from the bottom, for probable read improbable. 
Page 384 — 12th line, for various read variable. 
Page 389 — 5th line, for impossible read infusihle. 
Page 390 — 3rd line, for heuzenite read lenzenite. 
Page 410 — 5th line, for which read what. 

Page 412 — 11th line, for limestone read sandstone, 17th line of 

« 

same page, for argillate read argUUte* 
Page 413 — 21st line, for leave read ^ve. 

Note. — The graphite mentioned at page 368 appears, upon 
fhrther examination, to be an earthy chlorite intermixed with 
some black powdery substance ; when dry its powder and streak 
are greenish. 



Errata^ ike Topographical N^iiees, by A&E^ukNjyi^R 

Shirreff^ Esquire, 

Page 254 — 5th line frgm boUoiD, for /' leas^'* read la6l« 

Page 260 — 5th line from top^ far *' stream aiaidst'* read stream 

produeing ^mntdst* 
Page' 262-U-<5th. line from top, fot- '^ moss*' r^odmass. 
Page 262— 8th line from bottom^ for ^^ most fertile" read least 

fe>tiie» 
Eitgtt:264>^13th: lioQ frevt b6ttom> fori " eipm%A^}M^ r«ad .great 

depth. 
Page 264— 2nd Hne from iMittom^fb^/' great tftBOts'^-r^od^good. 

tracts. 
Page 265— 10th line from bottom^ for '* htBosseT*. read.h^ Posse^ 
Page 265 — 9th Mb^ from bottom, for '^ entraiAce*' reail cleara9^< 
Page 269^12thlitae fromtop> fdr <^paddks" read paddte^ 
Page 275— 13th line from toj^ for '' diffioaUies*' read diffieulty. 
Page 27^— 8<b line from to]^,- for ** Hutons*' rcod Huroa. 
Page 278 — 10th line from top> for ** stream" read run. 
Page 279 — 5th line^from top, for " heavy" read heaving. 
Page 281— 17th line from top, for ''for the stream" rflodThe 

stream. 
Page 26d<^-^h line from top, for <'hai» not yet*^ read te^A 

have yet. 
Page 300 — 7th line from bottem^ for '* and*' f«id «n*k 
Page 304 — 15th line from top^ for ^' stropg*' read sto»y, 
Vag^ 307— <3cd line from tqp, for ^'the immense*' read this 

insmense^ 
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